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EXEUNT AUSTRIA AND THE FOUR POINTS! 


Ausrrta has clung to the Conferences to the last moment, and to | 
the last shred. But Time has at length put an end to them, and | 
to her intervention as a peace-maker. These windy and empty 
shams collapsed on Monday last; and Count Buol—the Austrian 
Gladstone—the expert special pleader—the glib of tongue but the 
unwise of counsel—has been temporarily deprived of the opportu- 
nity of splitting straws for the bewilderment of plain men. Within 
the limits of his own Chancellerie he may continue to indite 
vain words and quibbles to the representatives of his master in the 
petty Courts of Russian Germany. In this capacity he will do little 
mischief, though he may cause every true Austrian to blush, that 
the destinies of so fine an Empire should be confided, even partially, 
to such incompetent direction. It is, of course, free to Austria to 
essay some new effort; and to reappear in the arena of diplomacy. 
with fresh proposals. But it isalso competent to England and France 
to decline any further parley, except with Russia direct, and on the 
express demand of that Power. Whether the English Ministry 
has the determination to assume such high ground remains to be 
seen; but we think it is evident, from the dreary history of 
these infructuous negotiations, that Viennese diplomacy has 
had its day; and that nothing is to be gained by any further 
deliberations under the auspices of such men as Buol and Bruck; 
or any other Austrian statesman now in office. | Whatever course 
the British Government, in the excess of its courtesy to such a 
great and independent Power, may think fit to assume, the British 
people—whose opinions are not represented by Mr. Cobden or Mr, 
Gladstone, or by any other member of the hybrid Peace-at-all- 
price and pro-Russian party in the House of Commons, or by such 
degenerate Peers as Lord Grey (who ought to receive a diamond 
snuff-box or the Order of St. Vladimir, at the least, from the new 
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CWiTH Two SupPLEMENTS, 1s. 


Czar)—has made up its mind that Austria is out of court, and that 
Russia herself must ask for peace before peace be again debated 
There was a time when Austrian assistance, boldly and 
honestly rendered to the Allies, might greatly have short- 
ened, if it had not altogether prevented, the war. But that 
time is past. Austria either did not see her true policy, or, 
seeing it, had not courage to pursue it. She and the Four 
Points must therefore stand aside, and let the real business of 
the world proceed—as it is proceeding, and will proceed—in the 
Baltic and the Sea of Azoff. ‘The Four Points’ are vir- 
tually defunct. Events have gone far beyond them; and 
the next attempt at drawing up terms of pacification will pro- 
bably, include Six Points, if not Seven. Point Five will be 
Indemnification by Russia for all, the expenses incurred 
by France, England, Turkey, and Sardinia, in the © prosecu- 
tion of the war; Point Six, the restoration of the Crimea to its 
ancient owners; and Point Seven, the re-establishment of Poland. 
If the successes of the Allies and the obstinacy of Russia 
should lead to Point Five, Point Six will follow, and Point Seven 
may perhaps not Jag very far behind its legitimate predecessors. 
How such a rearrangement of the map of Europe would suit the 
views or the interests of the Emperor Francis-Joseph, and _ his 
timid counsellors Buol and Bruck, it is for them, and not for the 
Allies, to consider. But if Austria does not at once cast in ‘her lot 
with the victorious masters of the Crimea, of the Baltic, of 
the Black Sea, and of the Sea of Azoff, she need expect 
no deference or consideration, in the hour of triumph, from 
those whose conquest she impeded. As yet she makes no sign. 


She is afraid to declare herself neutral ; for “such a» confession 


would be too degrading. She is afraid to declare herself the friend 
of Russia, for that would let loose tipon her a couple of avalanches 
which she knows to be impending and trembling over her head; 


and she is afraid to declare herself for ‘the Allies, because 
they have not been strong enough to take Sebastopol, and 
annihilate the Russian forees in ‘the Crimea. In one 
sentence ;—she is afraid to take the course which she knows, and 
feels, and has over and over again admitted, to be the rightful one, lest 
the Allies should prove to be the weaker in the struggle, and she 
should thereby incur the vengeance of the Power which saved her 
from Kossuth in the day of her peril and extremity. Meantime 
she will, according to Count Buol, adopt what he calls “an ex- 
pectant policy,” in other words, she will wait till she sees who is 
to be the winner. Unhappy Austria! She has thrown away a 
noble opportunity. She has discouraged and disgusted her friends, 
and given strength to her enemies—external and internal—and 
must bear the penalty that, sooner or later, will be exacted from 
her—by fate, by necessity, and by justice. Her policy is to be 
“expectant ;” but she is pretty certain to suffer ‘much that she 
does not expect, but which people out of the boundaries ~of her 
own dominions can see, if she cannot. 

Yet, in considering the position in which Austria—even more 
blameable than her unworthy, neighbour of Prussia—has managed 
to place herself, we would ask how it is that Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Cobden, Mr. Bright, and all the other benevolent philosophers, 
who speak with such horror of the miseries inflicted upon the 
world: by the Demon of War, have no denunciations to throw at 
the head of Austria and Prussia? Against Russia—who provoked 
hostilities by her wicked ambition andrapacity—they havenot a word 
to, say. Against Austria—who, by adopting a bold policy at the 
commencement of the disputes, might have prevented the firing of 
a single gun, or the loss of a single life—they have nothing to 
allege. But against their own country, and against France—who 
have taken up arms to prevent the peace-breaker from riding ram- 


| pant over all Europé—they allege all imaginable crimes. Mr. Glad- 
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stone draws pathetic pictures of the unutterable cruelties of war— 


of its antagonism to the Christian spirit—of its murders—of its rob- 


beries—of its ruthless destruction of all that civilised and religious 


men hold dear; but he applies none of his blame to the aggressor. 
He and his Quaker friends heap all their odium upon the States who 
resist the evil-doer, and launch no blame against the evil-doer him- 
self. Wesuppose Mr. Gladstone and his new allies pay the police- 
rate. Let them do so no longer, if they have faith in their own 
doctrine, that Russia is right and England wrong in the present 
struggle. In the commonwealth of nations, if their arguments be 
good for anything, the policeman is as bad as the murderer, and 
the judge and executioner are both as execrable as the assassin, 
But others out of their pale can denounce war with as much zeal 
and sincerity as they can. The so-called “Peace Party” have 
no monopoly of their detestation of it, All Christian and sen- 
sible men detest war; but, unlike these one-sided and fallacious 
reasoners, they do not shower their sympathy upon the aggressor, 
and confound in one common denunciation not only the Power 
that invades the right but the Power that defends it. 

Let the constituencies of Great Britain put a mark upon the 
pro-Russians. Like Austria, they help to prolong the war which 
they dislike; but, unlike Austria, they lower the reputation of 
England in the eyes of the world. Austria can damage her own 
reputation; but that of England is beyond her reach. Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir James Graham, Mr. Cobden, Earl Grey, and their 
followers, have more power; for their words are supposed to be 
those of influential statesmen, and not only encourage Russia in 
her obstinacy, but cause foreign nations to be doubtful both of our 
power and of our determination. A Parliament unanimously re- 
solved to fight it out with Russia to the last extremity would be of 
more value in putting an end to the war than an army of 100,000 
men. The people of England have other duties to perform than 
those of tax-paying and finding heroes for the struggle, It is 
their duty to mark such men as Mr. Gladstone and other pro-Rus- 
sians, and exclude them from the next Parliament. It is by 
no means too soon to consider that part of the question. It is 
time for the constituencies to stir, and to take means for being more 
worthily represented. A dissolution of Parliament may not be 
so distant as one-half of the members of the present House of 
Commons desires; and, when it comes, the people will be untrue 
to themselves if they allow asingle pro-Russian to be elected to 
that assembly. 


CONSECRATION OF THE BRITISH CEMETERY AT 

SCUTARI. 
Wrrurn the past month another burial-ground has been formally added 
to the cemeteries of Scutari, already immense, owing to the predilection 
which the Turks of Europe preserve for being buried in Asia—that quarter 
of the world in which are situated the holy cities, Mecca, Medina, Jeru- 
salem, and Damascus. Every one who has read the charming romance of 
“ Anastasius” will recollect how picturesquely the author has described 
these dreary realms. “ So long and so busily,” wrote the author, many 
years since, “ has time been at work to fill this chosen spot—so repeatedly 
has Constantinople poured into this ultimate receptacle almost its whole 
contents—that the capital of the living, spite of its immense population, 
scarcely counts a single breathing inhabitant for every ten silent inmates 
of this aty of the dead. Already do its fields of blooming sepulchres stretch 
far away on every side, across the brow of the hills and the bend of the 
valleys; already are the avenues which cross each other at every step in this 
domain of death so lengthened, that the weary stranger, from whatever 
point he comes, still finds before him many a dreary mile of road between 
marshalled tombs and mournful cypresses ere he reaches his journey’s 
seemingly receding end; and yet every year does this common patrimony 
of all the heirs to decay still exhibit a rapidly-increasing size, a fresh and 
wider line of boundary, and a new belt of young plantations, growing 
up between new flower-beds of graves.” The increase has continued to 
the present day ; but the addition we have now to record has associations 
of redoubled gloom in this new cemetery being demanded by the necessities 
of war. 

The ceremony of consecration took place on the 16th ult. by the Bishop 
of Gibraltar, the Right Rev. Dr. Tomlinson. There was little prepara- 
tion for the occasion, and it was scarcely known in Pera; but our Artist 
chanced to pass in his way to visit a sick friend at Scutari. On the spot 
where the service was read by the BishdOp was a platform raised about 
two feet from the ground, upon which was placed a desk provided with 
the book of prayer; at the foot was a small cushion, and near it an arm- 
chair, these being the only accommodations prepared for the ceremony. 
The several persons having assembled on the ground, a procession was 
formed by the clergy in their canonicals ; followed by about thirty nurses 
from the British Hospital at Scutari, a few officers, and about a hundred 
soldiers in arms. The cortége having walked round the ground allotted 
for the cemetery (half of which is already filled with graves), the several 
persons grouped around the platform, which the Bishop and his assistant 
ascended, to read the impressive consecration service. There were few 
spectators of the scene; scarcely a dozen of the convalescent soldiers, who, 
a few minutes after the ceremony was over, might be seen crowding the 
cafés and wine-shops of Scutari. Had the consecration been publicly an- 
nounced, it would, in all probability, have been attended by thousands 
from Stamboul and Pera ; and the assemblage would have greatly added 
to the impressive character of the scene. As it was, its scant simplicity 
would have surprised the Turks, whose religious ceremonies approach the 
pomp of spectacle. Z 

Towards the centre of the group who took part in the ceremony might 
be recognised Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who was evidently much im- 
ryecee by the py Pode s occasion, and the sad recollections to which 

gave rise. nurses the ‘clergy mig 
_— Redcliffe and her dau; sipere J grade ohitars 
‘n our Artist's Sketch, nothing is seen of Scutari; but the magnificence 
of the distant view is brought into vivid contrast with is new home of 
the dead. On the left lies the Sea of Marmora, busy with ships, steamers, 
and men-of-war. In the opposite direction extend the heights of Galata, 
and far in the extreme horizon may be discerned the tower of that suburb. 
Among the other interesting objects shown in the View are Seraglio 
Point, ioe —_ aed al Sophia Nog Achmet’s mosques, cypresses, and the 
square tower 0! Seraglio; the broken line 
by the deep red tints of the setting sun. shading pee: Spe ty 


Samm: 
she served with a warning to Clear out within six days. A day or two 
Driver, being out cruising, fell in with this vay same y Cel eg 


to the Skipper, when the search was concluded, 
your vessel ; for had there been one single rifle 


give change is one. 


the troupe acting at the Italian Opera. 
representations her popularity has been gradually growing; but in 
Alfieri’s tragedy of “ Mirra” it has reached its height. 
in this chef-d’euvre, no mere actress, nor does she resort to any of the 
stage-tricks or stage-aids supposed here and elsewhere to be necessary to 
stage-effect. She is the woman, not the tragedian ; she loves and suffers; 
she feels—not feigns—remorse, horror, passion, despair, jealousy ; all these 
work their traces on her face, whose muscles are not masked with paint 
and lard; she carries the audience—breathless, palpitating—through 
every shade, every cadence, of growing horror, till her death sets loose 
their emotions in tears and cries. Rarely, indeed, has a French public 
manifested the enthusiasm with which this great tragedian has been 
received ; and long will the impression she has made on it be remembered. 
It appears that, by ordre supérieure, M de Rouvitre is to be engaged at the 
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FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday. 

Summer has decided on paying us another visit; how long she means to 
remain, if she intends starting again in a day or two, or taking up her 
abode for the season, of course we cannot pretend to say; but, wisely 
profiting by the proverb that tells us to make hay while the sun shines, 
Parisians.and foreigners alike turn the sunshine to account, and the streets, 
boulevards, gardens, and promenasles, are alive with fldneurs, native and 
imported, and Paris looks even gayer than is its wont todo in June. A 
hint en passant. Stranger, you who wish to behold the city of sights, this 
paradise of idlers, for itself, come not in “ the season,” when the sunshineis, 
like that of the North Pole, visible at midnight, and confines itself to salons 
and theatres ; come in May or early June, when the Parisian lives out- 
of-doors, and every street—let alone the Tuileries, Champs Elysées, Lux- 
embourg, &c.—boasts some yerdure, some shade, some gusts of lilac 
breath, some hint of the country, something to brighten and freshen the 
especially dingy and dirty aspect it has been wearing for so many months ; 
for, apart from the great places and thoroughfares contained within a com- 
paratively small limit, the rest of this mighty metropolis presents any- 
thing but a riant physiognomy. 

The King of Portugal is greatly feted here. It is said that a splendid 
réunion is to take place in his honour—at St. Cloud, if the weather be 
favourable ; at the Tuileries, in the contrary case. 

It is, we believe, decided, or nearly so, that the Palace of St. Cloud is to be 
offered to Queen Victoria during her stay; the Elysée was the residence 
first ‘intended for her, but it appears that the Emperor, considering the 
situation of St. Cloud much more likely to suit the tastes of her Majesty, 
in affording her constant opportunities and considerable space for enjoying 
air and exer¢ise, has been led to the latter choice. The Empress, we are 


told, takes the utmost interest in the preparations in progress of this re- . 


ception, and superintends them in person. Her Imperial Majesty has 
ordered a ceinture in diamonds, which she purposes presenting to the 
Queen. 

The King of Sardinia is also expected in Paris, and it appears now but 
little likely that the Emperor and Empress will be able to execute their 
plan of a visit to Biaritz, as was proposed. 

Since the price has been reduced, the influx of visitors to the Exposition 
Universelle has enormously increased. The erection of an immense 
fountain, and placing brown holland, which is to be continually watered, 
within the glass roof, will, it is hoped, prove some safeguard against the 
intense heat, which is so much complained of; though the latter plan 
will haye the effect of making the lower compartments of the 
building extremely dark—a disadvantage from which many of them 
suffer already. If these means be found insufficient, it is pro- 
bable that the project of a Belgian—Dr. Van Hecke—will be 
adopted for establishing a means of ventilation. There is little 
diminution of the discontent felt against the Company of the Ex- 
hibition, and new grounds of complaint daily arise. Among other 
summary proceedings on the part of the employés, that of declining to 
Last Sunday—the four-sous day—two acquaintances 
of the writer, going together, put down a franc; the money-taker 
immediately slipped the coin into the box and compelled them to pass on; 
despite their remonstrances, minus the twelve sous due tothem. When, 
on the occasion of one of his late visits, the Emperor expressed his 
intention of defraying the expenses of the free day, for the benefit of the 
ouvrier class, the Company made objections to the arrangement com- 
mencing so soon as the Emperor proposed, stating that the first of these 
occasions, being still in the month of May, would deprive them of the 
full receipt of some of their five-franc days. His Majesty immediately 
replied that that difficulty should be obviated, as he would indemnify 


them according to the measure of their most profitable day since the 
opening of the Exhibition. 
the utmost attention to the complaints made by the exhibitors, and 
endeavours, as far as possible, to remedy the evils they represent. 


It appears that the Prince Napoleon pays 


On Monday took place at the Champs de Mars a magnificent review, 


before the King of Portugal. The troops from Versailles, St. Germain, 
and nearly all the garrisons within a few leauges of Paris, were assembled 
to take part on the occasion ; and, the weather being beautiful, the affair 
went off brilliantly. 


Horace Vernet, whom the Paris journals reported as having gone to 


Frohsdorff, to paint an equestrian portrait of the Duke de Bordeaux, has 
not yet left Paris for that purpose, in consequence of being retained as 
yet by his numerous works in hand. It is stated asa positive fact that 
the Comte de Paris has definitively given in his adhesion to the branche 
ainée. 


Negotiations have been going on to arrange that the post of premiére 


dame @honneur should be held by the Duchess de G——, whose name, 
besides that of her late husband, was one of those most conspicuous at the 
Court and in the exile of Charles X.; anda place about the person of the 
Empress was designed for her daughter. The Duchesse has, however, 
declined, on the plea of her health haying for some time been precarious. 


Nothing can exceed the brilliant triumphs of Mdme. Risteri, the star of 
From the beginning of these 


Mdme. Risteri is, 


Theatre Francais, to play in the “ Hamlet” of MM. Alex. Dumas and 
Paul Meurice. 


THE CARLIST INSURRECTION. 


A telegraphic despatch from Madrid, of June 2nd, announces a signa) 
defeat of the Aragonese Carlists on the 31st ult. Disposing his force in 
five columns, General Gurrea made a sort of battue of the enemy, who 
was stationed in some broken ground called Los Valles. A number of 
Carlists were killed, and the routed remnants gave themselves up in great 
numbers. The General expresses his conviction that the Carlist insurrec- 
tion in Aragon will speedily beat an end. Three of the chiefs were taken 
or killed. One of these fought hand to hand with a Major of the Cara- 
biniers, and wounded him, but was himself slain. This isan important 
blow ; the more so, at this particular moment, that it will probably act as 
a check upon the Carlists in other provinces, who will be less dis; to 


general, has been proved by recent occurrences in Aragon. 

The Gazette of June 2nd contains a Royal order authorising the pro- 
vincial deputation of Toledo to raise, in case of necessity, bands of mus- 
_keeters for the defence of the province, and to purchase 500 muskets for 


National Guard. 
a ee applied to that of Portugal to send the Carlists 
con “sp who have approached the frontiers, into the interior of the 


The Government has ordered the Ecclesiastical Seminary at Toledo to 
be closed. Within its walls, a few days ago, cries were uttered of “ Viva 
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THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 


A telegraphic despatch from Lord Raglan announces that the bombard- 
ment of Sebastopol recommenced on Wednesday afternoon. Ina day or 
two we shall probably hear of some result. 

The main interest of the news from the Crimea this week relates to 
the proceedings in the Sea of Azoff, where the flotilla of the Allies has 
gained signal successes. In the des, ateches from General Raglan, Admiral 
Lyons, and Admiral Bruat, which will be found in another column, full 
particulars are given of the taking of Kertch. Since the date of those 
despatches we haye only the meagre reports received by telegraph, but 
they are explicit enough as to the leading facts. After taking possession 
of Kertch and Yenikalé, the fleet proceeded to Genitchi, landed 
a body of seamen and marines, and, after driving the Russian 
force from the place, destroyed all the dépdts and vessels laden 
with corn and supplies for the enemy. In this affair one man only 
was wounded. On the 26th ult., the Allied flotilla having appeared 
btfore Berdiansk, the enemy set fire to four of their steamers and to some 
large storehouses. On the following day the Bay of Arabat was visited, 
but no vessel was seen. The fleet exchanged a brisk cannonade with the 
forts, and one of its shells blew up a powder-magazine. Altogether, the 
enemy has lost, in four days, an immense quantity of provisions, four 
war-steamers, and 240 vessels employed exclusively in provisioning the 


troops in the Crimea. 

The Oest. Deutsche Post of Vienna, in the following passage, takes a 
rather different view of our successes in the Crimea from that which Mr. 
Cobden gives in his speech of Tuesday night :— ; 

The conquest of Kertch and Yenikalé is perhaps more important than the 
occupation of Perekop would be. It was long thought, but erroneously, that 
the Russians received all their reinforcements by the isthmus of Perekop, and 
it is only during the progress of the campaign in the Crimea that the Ajlies 
have discovered that the Emperor Nicholas had caused bridges to be constructed 
over the Palus Meotis, by means of which the Russian army received the 
greater number of its reinforcements and its supplies of provisions. When 
masters of the Sea of Azoff, the Allied vessels will without ditliculty be able to 
destroy these bridges which connect the fetid lagoons of the Guiloje More. The 
consequences of that conquest will soon be felt by the Russians. It is more 
particularly the cavalry concentrated in the Crimea that will be the first to 
suffer. Their number is estimated at 40,000, exclusively of the horses of the 
artillery. The quantity of forage required for so large a number of horses was 
drawn almost exclusively from the south-eastern part of Russia, The closing 
of this road will soon compel the Russians to reduce the force of their cavalry, 
which now gives them so great an adyantage over the Allies. 


The whole of the correspondence between the Governors of Kertch and 
the military authorities, together with the archives of the place for many 
years, were found floating in the harbour by a midshipman of the Royal 
Albert, and are safe in the possession of the English. From these it ap- 
pears that the want of provisions was much felt in the Crimea, bread 
having risen to double its former price. A letter was found from the 
Russian Commander-in-Chief, ordering the immediate preparation of an 
hospital for 16,000. sick and wounded—a proof that the Russians expect 
not only an unhealthy season, but a bloody campaign. 

Accounts from Simpheropol and Karasu-Bazar, which lies nearly half- 
way between the former town and Kaffa, state that the families of the 
Russian employés and soldiers are abandoning ‘aurida, under the pretence 
of the dearness of provisions, but in reality from a fear that the whole of 
the Crimea will be conquered. Letters from St. Petersburg state that 
for some time past orders have been given not to send any more troops 
into the Crimea, in order not to cause too much difficulty in providing 
supplies for them, and also in order not to sacrifice there all the picked 
troops of the Russian armies. 

A despatch from General Pelissier gives some details of the brilliant 
victory on the 22nd and 28rd ult. On the night between the 21st aad 
22nd the French attacked the Russian ambuscades situated on their ex~ 
treme left, in front of the Central Bastion. The Russians made an eaer- 
getic defence, and the works were taken and retaken five times. Oa the 
morning of the 22nd the enemy’s artillery forced the Frenclr to retire; but 
the night following our allies attacked the works again and carried them. 
The loss of the French amounted to 600 killed and 2000 wounded; thac 
of the Iussians was estimated at 1500 killed and 6000 wounded. General 
Pelissier states that 1200 dead dodies were given up to the Russians duriag 
a short truce which he granted. 

Two days after this victory the Allies took possession of the heights of 
the Tchernaya, the enemy making no resistance. The occupation of these 
heights is an immense progress towards the complete investment of Sebas- 
topol, which may now indeed be regarded as a doomed city. The enemy 
are driven to a still greater distance from the besieged place. They are 
reduced to act on the defensive, and we have begun a series of offensive 
operations which, according to all probability, will soon lead to a pitched 
battle. 

The Vienna Wanderer contains an interesting article on the late pro- 
ceedings in the Crimea, and the change which is likely to take plac: in the 
operations of the Allies :— 

It appears evident (says the Wanderer) from the events which have lately 
occurred in the peninsula, that the conquest of Sebastopol will be no longer 
left to the chances of a storm, but that every strategical combination will be 


_ adopted, the better to ensure success. 


As soon as the Allies have firmly established themselves in Kertch, Arabat 
and Theodosia will probabiy become poiuts of operation, as both lie exposed 
to simultaneous attacks by land and by sea. The distance of these two points 
from each other is somewhat oyer four German miles (about eighteen English), 
while the tongue of land lying betweeu Arabat and the southern coast does not 
exceed three German miles (about thirteen English) in width. 

The communication between Arabat and Genitchi, the narrow tongue of land 
which runs up from Arabat to the north coast to the Sea of Azott, skirting 
the Putrid Sea—can easily be stopped wichout the assistance of any land 
forces, and for this purpose a couple of ships would’be amply sulficieat; and 
it is a question whether the Black Sea fleet does not possess a sufficient num- 
ber of gun-boats and light vessels to enable the Allies to advance up the 
Putrid Sea as far as Perekop, and cut off all connection between the Crimea 
and the main land. 3 

A great number of roads, having different directions, stretch from Kertch 
and Yenikale—some leading to the south, some to Simpheropol and Sebastopol, 
and some to Eupatoria and Perekop; but the most importaut of them all is 
the one which passes over Karasu Bazar, and connects Theodosia with Sun- 
pheropol. This road is the best kept, and passes through the finest districts, 
skirting the north of the Taurian mountains. Should the Allies be successful 
in passing victoriously along this road, as seems to be their plan, the Russian 
forces will find themselves shut up between two armies, with no line ofretreat 
open to them but that which was followed by the Allies in their first advance 
into the Crimea. The importance, in such @ case, of the position of Eupatoria 
is at once evident to all. 

The distance between Simpheropol and Sebastopol, with Bagtcheserai in the 
middle, is between eight and nine German miles (about tweuty-nine English 
miles), and in this district, most probably, a great battle will take place, tor 
the retreat from Kertch is a sufficient proof that the Russians do not feel 
themselves sufficiently strong to divide the forces which are conventrated 
there, in order to meet an advancing foe, All these ideas are based upon the 


‘assumption that the Allies have a sufficiently strong cavalry corps, and that 


trains and field artillery are ready at command; for, as the expe- 
dition moves further from the coast, they can no more count upon the support 
of the ships, and the force employed must not number less than from 30,000 to 


50,000 men, : : 
DRIVING BACK THE RUSSIANS. 

The advance against Tchorgun took place at daybreak on the 25th ult., 
and the object was secured without any loss to the Allies. The French 
troops, in the course of the previous morning, had struck their large 
tents, and substituted the small ¢enfes d’abri, and soon after midnight 
commenced to leave their several encampments for the purpose of forming 
and concentrating near to the entrance of the plain.. Just before day- 
break on the 25th the advanced body were within a thousand yards of the 
square redoubton the side of the hill tothe north of the opening forming 
the valley of Tchorgun. ‘The cavalry occupied a position on the 9lain, 
and the reserve of French and Ottoman troops stretched back as fur as 
Balaclava. ; 

General Canrobert commanded on the field ; but General Peiissier super- 
intended the operations from a projecting on the right flank, near 
the Canrobert Redoubt. The force ali comprised about 20,000 
men, and included the division of British cavalry, a S.rdinian division, 
cand about 5000 Turks, Daylight no sooner exposed the approachof the 
Allied force than the enemy ran in all directions. The large redoubt was 
attacked at the point of the bayonet, just as the first tints of moraing were 
visible; but, contrary to all expectation, the guns had been all removed, 
_A few detachments alone the work, On pushing up the hill toa 
shelving plain where the enemy had cut a series of zig-azags und intreuch- 
ments, it was equally found to be abandoned. ‘he troops which had 
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retired made a slight opposition from the side of a neighbouring 
height, but a few discharges of shells and grape compelled them 
to fly. At the same time that this transpired on the lett of 
the Tchernaya, other troops had advanced on the right, and gained 
possession of a low mamelon and ridge commanding the village 
itself. No opposition was offered, and a few rounds of grape and 
some shell were discharged into the woods above the village to complete 
the disorder of the troops who were escaping. The enemy kept up @ 
very active fire from the batteries on the side of the Inkerman mountain, 
but the shells usually burst half-way in the air, and the shot, though 
falling as far as the redoubt near Tchorgun, failed to do any execution. 
Some prisoners were taken, and also a number of horses, and some sheep 
and cattle. Such was the hurry in which the troops quartered in the 
village had escaped, that many hed left portions of their dress behind, and 
in a few instances articles of considerable value, It is stated that part of 
the force quartered during the winter at Tchorgun had only been lately 
withdrawn to the intrenched position of the army of the north, and that 
some of the troops had left immediately after the departure of the expe- 
dition towards Kertch. 

After fully reconnoitring the heights around Tchorgun, and also the 
line of hills in a direction towards Khutor Mackenzie, on one side, and 
Karaara, on the other, the French General withdrew*his main body to the 
Cherosonese side of the Tchernaya ; occupying, however, with his outposts 
the high points near the opening of the valley of Tchorgun, and com- 
manding possession of a portion of the river. It is an important ad- 
vantage to gain, for the present, the supply of water; and, moreover, 
this advance is one step in the direction to which the future movements 
of the several armies will be carried. 

Several Cossack videttes made their appearance during the day, and it 
was reported that the enemy was collecting a force upon Tchorgun. ‘The 
whole of the Balaclava valley, and the low rounded hills separating it 
from the Tchernaya valley, are now included within our position. 

THE WAR IN CIRCASSIA, 

Simultaneously with the news of the taking of Kertch, Genitchi, and 
other Russian sirongholds on the Sea of Azoff, we learn that the Russian 
army on the Circassian coast is thoroughly disorganised. At the commence- 
ment of the year the only garrisons retained in that country were Anapa 
and Soujak-Kalé, or Novorossiisk. Regarding the latter place, a recent 
uumber of the Jnvalide Russe contained the following statement :— 


Since the telegraphi¢ despatch from Sebastopol of the 12th, a report, dated 
frem Taman of the 6th, has been received from General Khomontoff on the 
effects of the bombardment of Novorossiisk by the Allied fleets on the 12th of 
March last. General Khomontoff had inspected the fortifications of Noyo- 
vorsiiek and of Anapa, and found them in good order, and the troops full of 
ardour and ready to receive the enemy. The former place has received but 
little injury. 

A letter from Odessa, of the same date, gives a rather different picture of 
the state of things in the Russian fortress. It says:— 


Before the war began, our letters from Novorossiisk used to arrive in three 
days; they are now two menths coming round by the wearisome land route. 
According to our last accounts, General 'Serebrinkoff, who commands there, in- 
tended to give up the station and eyacuate the forty Thé garrison is kept in- 
cessanily on foot, and harassed out of life by the mountain people, who swarm 
round it like bees. 


And now,from Constantinople, we learn that ‘at a military council, held 
at Lateum on the 2nd of May, the Turkish Commander in Chief pro- 
posed certain messures, Which were unanimously accepted. It appears 
that the amy of Batoum is to march along the coast of Circassia, and, 
after laying siege to Sovjak-Kalé, to advance against Anapa, and from 
thence @oss over to the Crimea. The head-quarters of the army, conse- 
qvimuy shifted to Sohum-Kal¢é, where all the Abaza chiefs between 
Sotcha and Tchurookson bad already arrived. The mountaineers pledge 
themeelves to furnish a force of 40,000 men, to be actively employed 
wh«n the army tekes the field. 

‘he latest despatch from the Crimea brings the welcome intelligence 
that the Russians have abandoned Soujak-Kalé, and concentrated their 
forces at Anapa, which they will soon be forced to surrender. The fol- 
lowing ere the despatches referred to :— 

» Sebastopol, June 3. 

Everything is goingon satisfactorily. : 

Coptuin Moore had arrived from Circassia, with the intelligence that Soujak- 
Kalé was eyacuated on the 28th May. The Russians had burnt the principal 
buildings, and abandoned sixty guns end six mortars, having first rendered 
them unserviceable. 

The enemy appears to be concentrating at Anapa, and to be strengthening 
his works there. The fort on the road between Soujak-Kalé and Anapa is also 
evacuated, 


In addition to the above encouraging news, recent letters from the East 
state that General Mouraviefi, Commander-in-Chief of the Russian 
detached army of the Caucasus, is in great want of reinforcements ; that 
to supply their Jack he is attempting to raise troops by voluntary enlist- 
ment from among the Armenian population; and that he is at the same 
time endeavouring to negotiate a suspension of hostilities with Schamyl. 


THE BALTIC FLEET 

On the 28th ult. the fleet was at anchor some eighteen miles from Cron- 
stadt. It consisted of thirteen sail of the line, two frigates, eight gun- 
boats, and two or three paddle-steamers. The steamers were all out 
foraging, and had taken a great many coasting-vessels, of little value, ex- 
cept the Magicicnne and Merlin, which, in company, captured four vessels, 
haying on board provisions of all sorts—such as flour, sugar, &¢c.,—which 
they value en masse at £5000. Whenever our vessels appear in the neigh- 
bourhood of any part of the Russian coast the indefatigable enemy is 
always on the gui vive, dnd down comes artillery, cavalry, and riflemen, 
who open fire the moment they see the slightest hope of damaging us. 
"the Dragon's boats got rather too near on one occasion, Fortunately no 
cne was hurt, though they opened a pretty warm fire on them. The Orion 
has been in to reconnoitre. She reports that the Russian fleet in Cronstadt 
consists of six line-of-battle ships, ready for sea; six nearly so; thirteen 
apparently fitted as floating batteries, and eight steamers of a large size, 
besides gun-boats, which could not be counted. The scout steamers keep 
aniving with coasting-vessels in tow. The French squadron, which had 
left Kiel, was daily expected to join the English fleet. The fast Russian 
stcemer, which was so saucy last year, has not shown herself as yet. 


AMERICA. 


‘Ihe Cunard steamer Asia, which left New York on the 22nd ult., arrived 
at Liverpool last Saturday night. The political news is not of much im- 
vortance. 
, A correspondent of the New Orleans Delta, writing from Tampico, 
upvder date ot April 30th, says that the commercial relations between the 
Unitcd States end Mexico are far from satisfactory to the Americans, and 
that the United States’ Minister, the Hon. James Gadsden, has protested 
1o the Prime Minister of Santa Anna against the numerous special con- 
cessicns Which Santa Anna has granted to certain European houses for 
ile intreduction ef seven or eight cargoes of foreign dry goods on the 
1: fle coast, at thirty per cent less than the rates by the established tariff. 
‘the latest dates from Venezuela are up to the lst of May. President 
Mcregas bed sent a message to Congress complaining of hostile measures 
2¢cp td by the Government of New Granada in extending its jurisdiction 
ovcr Venczuelsn territory, or, at least, over territory in dispute between 
ile two Republics, and Congress had invested the President with dictato- 
1iol powers, authorising him to raise an army of 50,000 men, call out the 
vational militia, and negotiate a loan of 4,000,000 dollars to carry ona 
wor against New Granada. 
‘ihe Naw York Herald, referring to some news it publishes from Great 
Salt Lake, says :— 


Cclonel Steptoe has failed in bringing to punishment the Indian murderers 
of Ceptain Gunnison and party, solely through the duplicity of the Mormons, 
who, it appears, take every opportunity to impress upon the minds of the 
oy oges the idea that the Mormons and the Americans are two distinct people. 
‘ins is done with the ulterior design of forming a league against the United 
States’ authorities in case of eny attempt by the Government to abridge the 
yower of the Mormon leaders. It is reported that Colonel Steptoe has declined 
the Governorsmp of Utah Territory, and that Chief Justice Kinney has been 
ofiered the appointment. 


There is no later news from California than that received by the 
Northern Light. The question of dividing the present territory of Cali- 
fornia into three distinct States—to be called California, Colorado, and 
Shaston—has been discussed in the Legislature. It was stated that, if the 
decision were accomplished, the introduction of slavery would not be 
pomitted, 


A important despatch from Sir George Grey was laid before the 


Legislative Council of Canada on the 14th ult., in which the whole of the 
Imperial property in the colony is made eyer to the province, with the 
exception of such of the Ordnance lands at Quebec, Montreal, and King- 
ston, a8 may be required for military purposes, the Imperial Government 
still intending to retain these posts in its own hands, as a nucleus for the 
defence of the country. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
(Continued from page 579.) 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Wrpwzspay. 


The Public Libraries and Museums Bill, and another bill of the same 
kind for Ireland, passcd through Committee. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE. 

Mr. Serjeant O’Brien resumed the adjourned debate on the Maynooth 
question. He reminded the House that the British Government had 
taken away the means of education from the Irish Catholics, and had 
forced them to endow seminaries of education in France, and other places 
on the Continent, all of which were confiscated by the French Reyolution. 
As British subjects, therefore, they had lost property which their own 
Government had forced them to invest in another country. He con- 
tended, therefore, that the present Maynooth Grant had something in it 
of the character of restitution. He deprecated the renewal of these dis- 
cussions as calculated to embitter the feelings of large bodies of the com- 
munity towards each other. 

Mr. WHITESIDE entered into a lengthened narrative of the origin of 
ese fete and maintained, on the authority of several Roman Catholic 
authorities, that the education given in ‘hat institution was little more 
thananame. He argued further that the heads of the College, con- 
trary to their promise, had established Jesuitism in the College, and that 
the books in Maynooth library and the publications of the Maynooth 
preteens? inculcated doctrines abusive of Protestantism and contrary 
to law. 

Mr. Krocu excited some amusement by showing that Professor 
Murray, whose writings had come under the censure of Mr. White- 
side, hud yery probably drawn down upon him the wrath of the hon. and 
learned gentleman by expressing in the same work « contemptuous 
opinion oi Mr. Whiteside’s talents, calling him a “ Parliamentary winds 
bag.” He admitted that the institution was faulty, and required amend- 
ment, and he for one would most willingly joix in the attempé to reform its 
abuses; but Mr. eae So did not propose reform; he wanted to abolish 
it altogether. If so, he wished to know where the Roman Catholic 
clergy were to be educated? No one could suppose that the Catholic 
religion would be extinguished if this motion were carried. There must, 
then, be a Catholic priesthood; and how were they to be educated ? 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS contended that Maynooth, as at present con- 
stituted, was an Ultramontane institution; and that to abolish it would 
be a measure favourable to the liberties of the Irish Catholic Church. He 
was satisfied that those who were opposed to the continuance of May- 
nooth were the best friends of the Irish people. 

On the motion of Mr. MaGurmg, the debate was adjourned till Wednes- 
day, the 27th inst. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuvurspay. 


Lord Lynpuvnrst called the attention of the Government to the num- 
ber of offences committed lately by ticket-of-leave men, and expressed 
a hope that something would be done to protect the public from what 
appeared to him to be an evil full of danger to society. 

‘The Lonp CHANCELLOR said that the subject had been some time 
under the consideration of the Home Secretary. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY BILL. 

the Lorp CHanceLtor, in moving the recommitment of the Cam- 
bridge University bill, entered into a detail of the amendments which he 
proposed to introduce into the measure, which, in the main, would meet 
the views of a learned deputation that had waited apon him lately—and 
also those contained in a petition recently presented from the members 
of the University upon this subject. 

Lord Lynpnursr said that the amendments proposed were of so ex- 
elusive a nature as to require further consideration. While approving of 
some of those amendments, he disapproved of others. 

‘heir Lordships haying gone into Committee, the discussion of the 
clauses occupied the remaimder of the evening. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuvrspay. 


Mr. Monsexn (in reply to Colonel Duncombe) said that, during the 
present week, there would be accommodation at the Curragh (Ireland) 
for 5000 men, and all the stores necessary for that purpose had been for- 
waded from the Tower. 


PROSECUTION OF THE WAR.—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


The debate was resumed by Mr. RoEBuck, who hoped that the war 
would be-carricd on vigorously, so.that we might obtain a speedy 
and an honourable peace. When Sir J. Graham was a member of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government, he was an advocate for the prosecution of 
the war; and he was anxious to know what, up to the closing of the 
Conferences at Vienna, had induced him to change his mind. Hon. 
members would all remember the determined course the right hon. 
gentleman took, and few would forget his memorable speech at the 
Reform Club, in which he alleged that we were to-protect Civilisation 
against Barbarism, on the ground mainly that Russia was a standing 
menace to Turkey. Well, we went to war; and, after some time, a 
motion was made very imperfectly by himself (Mr. Roebuck) which led 
to the breaking up of Lord Aberdeen’s Administration. The hon. and 
learned gentleman, having reviewed the conduct of Sir James Graham, 
acked Whether Europe would have been safer, or the Turkish empire 
safer, if we had desisted from the war when the Russians retired from 
the Principalitics? On the contrary, Humanity and Civilisation would 
have imeurred a great disaster by such a step. Was it true that 
one single object for which the war had been set on foot had been 
aieninee ? If no object had been attained, then to have desisted 
when we had once commenced would have brought degradation 
upon the country ; we should have had peace, but it would have 
been a dishonourable peace; and we should have been weaker than 
when we cntered upon the war (Hear, hear), Adverting to Lord John 
Russell, he maintained that he held language at the Conferences of 
Vienna which was unworthy of an English Minister, and had sided with 
despotism in an attempt to take from an independent people the power 
over their own concerns. If the words “ Poland, Hungary, and Italy,” 
had been whispered in the ears of Austria, she would never -have 

layed fast and loose as she had done, but would have trembled 
Fetees the spirit which had been raised up against her (Cheers). 
He believed the time would come when these three words would 
become the watchwords of freedom in Europe. He objected to the play- 
ing tast and loose which had been characteristic of the English Govern- 
ment. ‘The people of England had been dragged into war by their 
rulers, and he did not understand how those men who sent out to English 
Generals that the only reply for Europe was to take Sebastopol, and to 
destroy the Russian fieet, could, in the months of April, May, and June 
of the present year, recommend that England should disre, her honour 
by retiring from the war. He did not believe that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government was of this mind, and he hoped he would con- 
tinue ina calm, bold, straightforward course, holding a determination to 
et Tiussia. 

ry. 8. HERBERT next addressed the House in a speech similar in tone 
and character to that made by Sir J. Graham on Tuesday. The right 
hon. gentleman A rer despatches written by Sir J. Graham when at 
the head of the Board of Admiralty, in which that right hon. Baronet 
recommended the bombardment of Odessa, the capture of Kertch, and 
the other operations in the Sea of Azoff which had since taken place. 

Mr. DrumMonpD said that the right hon. gentleman-and the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty were, it appeared, in fayour of the war when it 
commenced, but were now as strongly in favour of a return to peace. He 
(tr. Drummond) took exactly the contrary view. He deprecated the 
war at the commencement of hostilities, but he was now prepared to 
contend that there was no other course left the Government but to 
proceed with the war with all the vigour possible. This was a people’s 
war; for the people, led away by the many false reports about Russia, 
hounded on the Government to declare war, which the Government had 
not the manliness toresist. The people must now pay the consequences 
of this war. ‘lwo things would fortunately come out of this war—the 
one was there would be an end to the Mahometan power, and the other 
was that France would surely be the master of Constantinople (Ironical 
cheers and laughter). ) 

eant SHEE said that the first proposal offered nr es oegpe was the 
best for our Government to have accepted—that was, for the opening of 
the Straits and the Bosphorus to the flags of all nations, accompanied 
with other ee to enable those to be provisioned and 
maintained for al ‘tot ae gy that might be req 4 

Mr, ALcock attributed the disasters in the Crimea to the want of pre- 
cautionary measures on the part of the Government. He considered, bs 
that the failure of the Conferences at Vienna was owing to the want o: 
success of the Allied armies against Sebastopol. 

Sir H. Wittoveuny said that, although he could not see any hopes of 
peace, he yet could not assent to an amendment which stated that all 
means of peace had been exhausted. 

W. Cay justified the course of | ante pursued by the Government. 

R. Cecit thought that the ultimatum of the Allies at the Con- 
ference at Vienna was not such as could have been somes by meee 
and it was the more insulting as it came from a noble Lord who prof 


wiaceane the continuance o 
d by Lord Palm 

for the maintenance of the liberti 
of civilisation from the barbarism 

cation should not deceive them, ‘and therefore he now asked—as we 
were not going to war for oppressed nationalities, and as we were 
not going to war for the purpose of conquest—what was it that we were 
continuing the war for? If the seourity of Turkey were the only he 
in view, it might be attainedin various ways without the tearful 


Russia’ This sort of. mystifi- | 
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of blood and treasure which this country was making, The slight differ- 
ence between the Russian propositions and those of the ‘Mibeeoould not 
justify the prolongation of the war; more particularly as, between the 
two sets of proposals, those made by the Allies appeared to be the worse. 
The issue the House had to try was whether, under these circumstances, 
the Government was right in breaking off the Conferences, and he had 
no difficulty in coming to the conclusion that it was not justified in doin 
so; and it was by no means surprising that Sir J. Graham, Mr. Glade 
stone, and Mr. Sidney Herbert—three of our most distinguished states- 
men—should have broken away from @ Government so rash and so reck- 
less as that which was now in power. ‘The hon. gentleman conclnded a 
brilliant speech amidst general cheers. 


On the motion of Mr. #. Scorr the debate was again adjourned. 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


THE DEAN OF CHRIST CHURCH. 
THe Rey. Themas Gaisford, D.D., Dean of Christchurch, died at the Deanery, 
Oxford, on the 2ud inst. Dr. Gai-ford was a divine of great learning and of 
hterary distinction. Tis life was mainly spent in the University of Oxford. 
He took his degree there of B.A. in 1801, as Grand Compounder, and that of 
M.A. in 1864, and he was appointed one of the Public Examiners in 1809. 
He was made Rey.us Professor of Greek in 1811; and in 1823 Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, and also Vrebendary of Landaff. In 1831 he was constituted 
Dean of Christ Church, uni had the degrees of B.D. and D.D. conferred on him 
by diploma in the seme yexr. The Very Rey. Dean was also a Delegate of 
the Press, Fellow of the Royal Academy at Munich, and a corresponding 
member of the Royal tustiise of France. Dr. Gaisfurd has appeared as the 
author of many classicxi works, printed at the University press ; he held the 
highest position as a Greek scholar, and his death leaves a blank in that de- 
partment of literature which will not easily be supplied. 

Dr. Gaisio:d wes in his seventy-seventh year. Although rough in manner, 
and somewhat of a strict disciplinarian, he was really a kind and amiable 
man, and his pany steiing qualities caused him to be much beloved in his 
College. The Dean euiertained a deep-rooted attachment to the University, 
and to his College in particular; no one strove more earnestly to uphold the 
former and to ucvance the latter. He was also a great friend and patron of 
poor students. 


W. B. MAY, ESQ. 

Waier Barron May, Fsy.. of Hadlow Castle, Kent, was the representa- 
tive of two yery old Kentish families—the Bartons, of Hadlow, and the Mays, 
of Tong. Among oiler estates, he succeeded his father, in 1825, in the pro- 
perty at Hadlow, near Tuubridge, then called “Court Lodge:’” and, with the 
spirit of a Beckford, and u wish to rival the glories of Fouthill, the new pos- 
sessor erected ihere a beautiful castellated structure, with a tower of 
stupendous height, which ioims a striking feature of that part of Kent, 
and may be seen from many miles distance. To this marvellous piece 
of mascnry Mr. May gave the name of “Court Lodge Castle ;" but 
it has become more ailiar to the public and more generally known as 
“ Hadlow Castle.” The interior of this mansion presents a magnificent display 
of Gothic taste and skill. Mfr, May, whose devotion to the study and repro- 
duction of the architecture of the Middle Ages formed the principal occupation 
of his life, was no le-s remarkable for his amiable disposition, his quaint and 
agreeable manners, und his great benevolence and hospitality. He married, 
in 1822, Mary, only daughter and heiress of John Porter, Esq., of Fish-hall, 
Kent, by whom (who survives him) he leayesissue a son anda daughter. Mr. 
May’s only sister, who also survives him, is the present Lady Twysden, the 
wile of Sir William Twysden, Bart., of Roydon-hall, to whdm she was mar- 
ried the 24th March, 1951, she being then the widow of the Rev. John 
Bosanquet Polhill, M.A., of Trinity College. Cambridge. Mr May’s demise, 
which is deep!y and generally lamented, occurred rather suddenly at Hadlow 
Castle, on the S1st uit. 


LADY ROBERT SEYMOUR. 

THis venerable und estimable lady, who had completed her ninetieth year the 
jth April last, was Anderlechtia Clarissa, the younger daughter of William, 
fourth Viscount Chetwynd. She was the second wite of Lord Robert Sey- 
mour, seccnd eon of Francis, first Marquis of Hertford, to whom she was 
married the 2nd May, 1206, and who died on the 23rd Nov., 1831, leaving no 
issue by this his secoudl marriage. The present Viscount Chetwynd, and (by 
marrige) Mr. Ser + Goulburn, are Lady Robert Seymour’s nephews. Her 
Ladyship’s demise occuned on the 3rd inst., at her house in Portland-place. 
Her loss is greatly deplored by all who knew her: to the poor of her parish 
and neighbow:hood it will be irreparable, for her charities were very extensive— 
her residence, in Portland-place, being in fact the source of almost unbounded 
relief to the distressed. 


Wits anp Prrsonauty.—The will of the Right Hon. Montagu , 
Bertie, Earl cf Al'ingdon, Lord Norreys, and Baron of Rycote, was proved in 
Lendon, under £10,000 personalfy ; Lieut.-General John Woulfe, H.E.LC., 
£7L00 personalty ; Georve Belias Greenough, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., 
£1£0,000 ; Richard John Marker, Esq., Uffculme, Devon, £60,200 ; John George 
Feain, Feq., £6000; Charles Olafield, Esq., Hornsey, £60,000; Charles 
Veasey, Esq., Huningdoushize, £20,000 ; Rey. W. Peart, Windsor, £20,000. 


A Sxmwuisu orr Kentcn.—As we anchored a most exciting 
scene Wus taking place tuwards the westward. One of the enemy’s steamers 
ran out of the huy of Kertch, which was concealed from our view by the head- 
land on which Pavlovskeya and the battery of Cape Burnu are situated, and 
was rupning as bard as she could for the Straits of Yenikalé. She was alow 
schooner-rigged craft, like a man-of-war, and for a long time it was 
uncertain whether she was a Government yessel or not. The gun-boat 
dashed afier her across the shallows, and just as she passed the cape 
two Russian merchanimen slipped out and made towards. Yenikalé also. 
At the sume mcmeut a fine roomy schooner came bowling down with a fair 
breeze from Yenikalé, evidently intending to aid her consort and despising 
very likely ihe little antagonist which pursued her. The gun-boat flew 
on and parsed the first merchantman, at which she fired a shot by way of 
making her bring to. The forts of Kertch instantly opened, and shot after shot 
splashed up the water near the gun-boat, which still kept intrepidly on her 
way. As the man-of-war schooner bowled down towards the Russian steamer, 
the latter gained courage, slackened her speed, and lay to, as if to engage her 
enemy. A sheet of flame and smoke rushed from the -boat's side, 
and her shot flying over the Russian tossed up a pillar of water far be- 
yond. her. Alsmed at this taste of her opponent’s quality, and by the 
sudden intimation of her tremendous armament, the Russian at once took to 
fight, and ihe schooner wore and bore away for Yenikalé again, with the gun- 
boat after both of them. Ov the narrow straits between Yenikalé and the 
sandbank, which runs across from the the opposite land, a great number of 
gun-boats and a small craft were visible, and, as the English gun-boat ran up to- 
wards them, & Russian battery opened on her from the spot in which the town 
is situate. One of her consorts, however, which had followed her early in the 
chase, was now close at hand, and the gun-boats dashed at their enemies, which 
tacked, wore, and ran in all directions, while the gun-boats chased them as a 
couple of hawss would harry a flock of larks. The action with the forts became 
very sharp, and the Kussian forts on tha sandbank to take part in-the 
unequal contest. Sir Edmund Lyons, however, soon sent off the light steamers 
and disposable gun-boais to reimforce the two hardy little fellows, and the 
French steamers also rushed up to the rescue. The batteries on the sand- 
bank were not silenced without some trouble, but at last they blew up their 
magazines, and the forts of Yenikalé followed their example. The gun-boats 
kept up a running fight along the cost till it was dark. At about half-past six 
the batteries in the bay of Kertch ceased firing, the Russians blew up their 
works, and abandoned the town. Dark pillars of smoke, tinged at the base with 
flame, began to shoot up all over the hill sides. Some of them rose from the 
Government houses and the stores of Ambalaki (where we landed), which were 
set on fire; others from isolated houses further inland ; others from stores which 
the retreating Russians must have ed in their flight. _ Constant explosions 
shook the air, and single guns sounded and there continuously throughout 
the night. Here a ship lay blazing on a sandbauk on the left; a farmhouse in 
fiames lighted up the sky on the right, and obscured the pale moon with volumes 
of inky smoke.—Letter from Kertch, May 25. 

“A Younc Vereray.—A letterfrom St. Petersburg says—‘“Captain 
Verniow lately made his appearance in the drawing-rooms of the capital, and 
has excited much attention from the fact that, although he is only twenty-three 
years of age, he has twenty-four years of service: 1st, he has been eight years 
in the army; 2nd, he has served six months at Sebastopol, and as, according to 
.an order ef the Cabinet of the Emperor Nicholas, each month’s service there is 
-to count as a year, his six months are equivalent to six years, which gives four- 
teen years in all; Srd, he wears the order of St. Anne and of Vladimir, the 
cross uf the order of St. George, and has.a sabre of honour, which reckon 
ten years more ; and in that he makes up the twenty-four years. Strange 
to say, although this cfficer has in twelve sorties, he has never received a 
wound.” 


school-teachers of the Government Schools of Art in’ 


. Toa ; rm 
but they, teo, have obtained preference as wives to a perplexing exten é 
Wing distinguish ed Americans are at present in Paris :— 
oi tag £ ; Mini the Hon. Mr. O'Sullivan, Mimster to 
Port ; the Hen. Mr. Cass, Minister to Rome; the Hon. Mr, Belmont, 
Minister to the Hague; the Hon, Mr. Fay, Minister to Switzerland. Mr. Van 
Buren, ex-President, is on the point of leaving Paris for the United States, 
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MORTICULTURAL EXMIGITION IN TE CRYSTAL, PALACE, SYDENTAM (BAST NAVE).—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY NEGRETTI AND ZAMPRI.—-(6ER AGH, C82.) 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Sunpay, June 10.—1st Sunday after Trinity, 

Monpay, 11.—St, Barnabas. nwer Bacon died, 1204, 
TUESDAY, 12,—TPrivity Term ends. Wat Tyler killed, 1381. 
WEpyESDAY, 13.—Battle of Marengo, 1500, 

THURSDAY. 1 Buttle of Saragossa, 1 
Fripay, agua Charta signed, 1215, 
Savuapay, 16.—Duke of Marlborough died, 1722. 


HIGH WATER AT LONDON-BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WERK ENDING JUNE l6, 


Bunday, | Monday. | Tuesday. "| Wednesday. | Pharaday. | | Saterday. 
u a “ A a J A ™ A uM a u A 
hm|b ml/h m{ hm h’m|hom{hom[ ho m|h mi h mph m{ hom} bh oo 
Past tas] ig2| 1129] Tide O 2710 My t5]t asfe rie spe la 31a 2 


y THEATRE.—Under the Management 
On MONDAY. and daring the Week, will be presented 
LANCHOLY, 


OYAL PRINC 
) of Mr. Charles Kean 
HENRY VIIL., preesded by AWAY WITH ME 


PPHEATRE ROYAL  HAYMARKET—Miss HELEN 
PAUCT the ne Vay of LOVES MARTYRDOM, Monday, Wednesday, and 


Jay, Thursday. and Saturday, Afr. Sime tteeves and tun Operatic Company 
of DENTA, ONLY A HALFPENNY every evening. 


Ge AT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 


diteh_—Propetetor, Mr. John Douglass. Engaeennt of the great Comedian of the 
i 


day, the glorious WRIGHT he Adelphi; Mie JULIA B WEI. of the Lycoans; and 
My CHARLE= VERN A tes, with Adelphi effects, ineludiug the imunaise 
favourite, " Harvest Homes” Prices ax usual, 


| OYAL GALLERY of LL 
) ‘The DIORAMA ilustrating Fyen 
and Bight. ‘The Leetures by Mr. Storque 


ASON BY DAY.—SATU RDAY Next, at Three, 

d Mr. LOVE in Wi Futertainmont called “ The London Season by Day." Mr. 
Love appears y he at Kight, except Saturday —Saturday at Thtee. UPPER 
Y, 69, Quadrant, Kegent-street. 


WOODIN'S OLIO of ODDITIES EVERY EVENING, 
at Bight, at the POL AVHIC HALL, King W Strand Private 
Boxes, £1 le, stale, Se. Are j Amphitheatre, Is. Box ~ Eleven to rive 


] OYAL PANOPTICON, Leicester-square.—The ORGAN,— 
) Mr. WoT. BERT begs to inform bis friends and the public that he is NO LONGER 
CONNECIED with this Institution as 


ANORAMA of SEBASTOPOL is NOW OPEN at 
UNFORD'S, Leierstor-equare: sh -atlous—the Attacks—the Encarnp= 

‘Allied “Arunjen— th € 1 . Balaclava, and the beiutitul 
wing country. ‘The BATTLE ofthe ALMA, and tho BERNESE ALPS, aro also open, 
isxion, 19. each. 


i OYAL SURREY Z% 


Colossal Pioture of 


AL GARDENS.—Danson's 
Maine Aquarium. Godfrey # 
|, in which the various ohu-~ 
mi the Crimea. For full par= 


racters 
tieulars 


MPHE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 


oof Living Animals includes « maj 
s, amd otier Carnivora, 1 
th 


-PARK. —The 
jes of Lions, Lion Whotps 

+, Blephaun hinoceros, and a 
of Birds, Keptite ant other 
perform (by per 
ack until further notice. Admisglan, | 


mois Lome 


arin’ Aninvals 
Pusher) every Katurday ai 


Sir James Graham arose for his own vindication, and, we regret 
to say, abundantly proved his complicity in the acts of Mr. Glad- 
stone and the others member of the Russian party in the late 
Cabinet. ‘This English Minister, too, had watched over the dignity 
and honovr of Russia; this English statesman declared that he 
was at a loss to understand the objects for which the war was 
being carried on. THe thought that Russia had offered large con- 
cessions; and he considered that we had no claim, after a fierce 
and blocdy struggle, to look to any other object than that we had 
originally proposed to ourselves, and asked for in a peaceful man- 
ner—in a word, that Russia ought to be placed in no worse a posi- 
tion, after involving Europe in a frightful war, than she would 
have oceupied had she bated her arrogance, and conceded the re- 
quisitions of the Allies. Such is the doctrine of the Peelites, and, 
unhappily, they were for many months in asituation which enabled 
them to actup to that doctrine, and to carry on the war in accord- 
ance with its spirit. 

He drew out asheet of paper on which he had jotted down 
what he conceived to be the concessions of Russia, and he compared 
them with her original claims, Neverwas a broker's catalogue drawn 
up in asmaller spirit, or with more pretentious putting forward of 
the meanest details ; and there was an impatient sensation pervading 
the House, as it was thus trifled with. Russia, he said, had 
originally insisted that no other Power should interfere between 
her and the Porte. Now, three other nations were mixed up in 
the negotiations—there was a grand concession. We hardly 
like to write the words, it seems so improbable that the effrontery 
of a Russian partisan could carry him so far in an English House 
of Commons; but our readers, if they refer to the report, will find 
that Sir James Graham described this as Russia's first concession. 


The three nations armed, and two of them rushed into the fray, 


defied and defeated Russia, and dictated terms to her, and we are 
called upon to regard it as a concession that she listened. 


The next is almost. more outrageous. Russia had demanded that 
the Turkish Ambassador should sue for peace, either at St. Peters- 
burg or the head-quarters of the invading army. Well, as Turkey 


did not sue for peace at all, and drove the invading army ont of 


the invaded territories, Russia agreed to mect her at Vienna; 
and this is represented as another important concession for which 
we are to be duly grateful, and which helps to make the con- 
tinuance of the war unrighteous as well as unnecessary. Then 
came a third ;—but it appears to be so akin to the second, that it 
looksas if the broker, in his zeal to make out a long list, had put in 


the same item under two heads. Russia had refused to negotiate 
with Turkey because the latter was not acknowledged as one of the 
European family, or comity. Now, the Turks having shown that 
they can beat their beloved brethren very soundly—as at Silistria 
and elsewhere—Russia has no objection torecognise the relation- 
ship. Next, Russia had demanded a material guarantee, and had 
seized the Principalities as such; but here was a great concession 
—she had been beaten out of her guarantee, and therefore 
demanded it no longer. But the most important concession of all 
is to come. Russia, before the war, had fleets in the Baltic and 
the Euxine. Now, they have been destroyed by the suicidal hand 
of Russia herself; and, added Sir James, “I do not think we shall 


4ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter-hall.—Conductor, 

Mr. CORTA.—On FHIDAY NEXT, the Mth of JUN Last Performance of Men- 

d inn, Clara } «Dolby, Mrs. Lockey, Mr. 

Foren, with Oretestra of neatly 700 pecforun-rs.— 

may be socured by immediate application at the 
set rhall. 


H. PRINCE ALBERT, Patron. 
‘tree, W 8S ROOMS.—Quartet in Movart; 
"Oty quartot), io 


Dinnist, 
Homdvrtreet, 


be hat of Cramer an 
‘Ollivier, 


ERR WILHELM GANZ’ 
‘ JUNE 


I CONCE ICT 


ty commence at 
the In ya'rinl Opera, Vienna), Signor Bianchi, aud Stgapr Bybletit, 
furte, Hert Erust Haver; violia, Moasrs. Kies and Derehmanns viola, Mr. Yo: 
Mowers. Pan M 0. 

Kesorved seats, tw 
Warehouses: and of Herr Ca 


PURMNGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, in AID of the 


NDS Of the AL HOSPETAL, ov the 28th, 20h, Bdth, and Slat lays of 


violonoello, 
FE. Hach wnd Francesco Borger, 
he Had at all the principal Music 
Toot, Kegent-stroct, 


AvOU 


Prosiont—Vhe tig 
Vico-Preaidents—The Nobi 1 Gentry of the Midlaad Cou 
J. Litosant, Ksq., Chakeman of the 


YRYSTAL PALACE, Sydenham.—The PALACE and PARK 
‘are OVEN to the Public on MONDAYS, at 9,0 a.m; on TUESDAYS, WED- 
THURSDAYS, mud FID, to. ‘on Which days tie adniissi 


0 . ‘Traine run at 8.5 a.m,, at.10 
aum., andl every hilt) and at 4.2%, 4.00, 5.50, and 6.00, 
pent.; returning from the Crystal Palace Station wy to 8.10 piri. 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 
B59 Pifty-fiet ANNUAL EXHIBITION Ip NOW OPEN, nt thele GALLERY, 5, PALL 
MALL EAST, close to Trafalgar-equar, Admittance, 19.5 Catalogue 


3 tA. 
JOSKEIC ID, JENKINS, Seoretary. 


M ONTI'S LECTURES on ANCIENT and MODERN 
FM gouner une — The THD of tie Lectures will be delivered on WEDNESDAY, 
wall Rast. 


iT. MARGARET'S MA 


near Kehmonl This magolh 


Sulscribers’ and Single Night Tickets to bo hud at Messrs, Colaaghi's, Pall 


SLON, on the Banks of the Thames, 
Mansion is on view daily, prior to ite Sale at the 
by direction of the Execat ve Cormmiltere of the 
weretary, #€ the Society, 
sock ani Galsworthy thy 


—At the Rleventh Quarterly Mesting of the Members 
UNE e7et, at Thro o°Cto fount RANELAGH Jo 
nue For ¢ Rights of Chvtoe on the valuable estates of 
ui Fifty Shares will be added to the rgtater by senlority or ttats 
14 wp to Ue tiie of this drawing will la Luhuded therein. Piest 
fit lacluding foo. Subsequont payments, Se per month, and bs, 
CHARLES Liwas Ga UNEISEN, Secretary. 


for quurtermge 
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Tuk renewed discussions on the several War and Peace amend- 
ments before the House of Commons have oreupied the principal 
part of the week. The speeches on the first two nights were chiefly 
delivered by small men; but there were exceptions, and the prin- 
cipal exception was Sir James Graham, who had pledged himself to 
vindicate his own conduet in regard to the war, and did so, in 
his own fashion, to a large, attentive, but contemptuous audience. 
In good truth the spectacle was not a pleasant one; and if 
any man in that Honse had a hostile feeling towards Sir James 
—whose unsparing tongue and unhesitating adroitness have made 
him foes in his time—that man could scarcely have desired more 
humiliation for his enemy, To see that tall imposing figure rise, 
nearly in the centre of the Housa, and in proximity to the pro- 
fessedly anti-national party, Sir James's new allies—to hear all 
that painfully elaborate yet ineffective special pleading, and the 
dismal tones with which the speaker sought to infuse the feeling 
of discouragement which he evidently experienced, was quite 
triumph enough, if any one was present to whom such a triamph 
could be acceptable, 


had been a “ practical lesson” to Russia. 
haps the unhappy inhabitants of the Aland Islands, whom Sir 
James's Government left to the revenge of the Czar, ean tell 


ever hear any more of Russian naval strength in these waters.” 
Never, of course. If peace were proclaimed to-morrow, Russia 
would not think of building a single new ship—in three years’ 
time she would not have one more than at present. Is it wonder- 


ful that the House of Commons murmured impatiently as the ex- 
Lord of the Admiralty insulted it with such sophistry? 


But Sir James had other articies in his catalogue. Bomarsund 
Tt was so—and per- 


what effect that lesson produced when our forces were withdrawn 
from the Baltic. The poor Aland people, whose children have been 
actually transported wholesale, by way of punishment to those who 
supplied the Allies, will testify to the value of the “lesson.” Then 
there was the mouth of the Danube, Sir James spoke on this 
with his usual want of candour, and talked of the obstructions 
which had arisen at the Sulina mouth. The fact is—tirst, that 
Russia cheated us in the neatest manner (and in away which re- 
flected the highest honour upon our vaunted diplomatic servants) 
when the arrangement was originally made by which she was 
left in charge of the Danubian outlet; and, secondly, she 
wilfully blocked up the Sulina mouth, partly that Odessa might 
benefit by the trade which ought to have ascended the river, and 
partly for military reasons, now evident enough. Well, we forced 
the passage, relieved the port, and bummed the quaran- 
tine; and now Russia is ready to concede the care of the 
mouth of the river to a Commission, in which England 
is to have a voice the voices of her guns having wrought that 
much conviction. And then Sir James, summing up all thes 
marvellous concessions, proceeded to argue that any attempt at 
limitation of the Russian preponderance was improper. Being 
confronted by the awkward fact that such limitation had been 
proposed by himself and colleagues, he explained—we beg atton- 
tion to the juggle—that it was certainly proposed, but not as an 
ultimatum;—that is to say, Russia was at liberty to reject it, 
without incurring the risk of a suspension of the negotiations. In 
the auctioneer and broker spirit, Sir James had thrown it out,— 
“Something for a bidding, gentlemen, say something: let us say 
alimitation.” Only that this was to be a Dutch anction, and 
the demand to be lessened perpetually until it became low enough 
to please the Czar, 

Such was the vindication of Sir James Graham! Ought not 
England—and, indeed, Europe—to be deeply thankful that the 
insincerity and petty cabals of the Peelite party made it impos- 
sible for them to continue in office, and that the war has, at 
all events, been rescued from the hands of those who can feel, act, 
and speak like Gladstone and Graham? 

We have left ourselves but little space to comment upon the 
speech of Mr. Cobden—that arch-agitator, who now condemns 
agitation; that prince of demagogues, who, having served his owa 
purpose in stirring up the passions of the erowd, disparages the 


Conservatism in favour of that aristocracy against which, at one 
time, he was delighted to hurl his denunciations. Mr. Cobden 
sees through coloured spectacles. All that his country docs 
is wrong; even the capture of Kertch and the events 


popular intellect which he formerly extolled, and reads lessons of 


[Juve 9, 1855, 
which have so rapidly followed it—so fertile in results—in the 
highest degree beneficial to the cause of the Allies, he affects to 
treat as “a little expedition to the Sea of Azoff;” as one 
which will “afford no renown to our armies;"’ and as little better 
“than our maranding expedition last year to the Gulf of Finland.” 
Mr. Cobden, however, seems to have parted company, to some 
extent, with his friend Mr. Bright. The Damon and Pythias of 
Peace-at-all-price have a point of difference between them. Mr, 
Bright would not fight under any circumstances, unless human 
nature should at extremity get the better of his religious doctrine ; 
but Mr. Cobden has informed the world that, if the Russians were 
besieging Portsmouth, he would cease talking, and set to work; 
and that, if he could not take his place in the field, he would 
work for his country in the hospital. The people of England 
would rather fight Russia in the Crimea than at Portsmouth, and 
that is a difference between Mr. Cobden and his countrymen which 
is not at all to the eredit of Mr. Cobden’s sagacity. To judge from 
the peroration of his elaborate an‘l amusing speech, he will not 
support a war against 60,000,000 of people at a distance of 3000 
miles; but he would aid the war against the same number of 
people if it were waged at seventy miles from London. Luckily 
we are all not Cobdens. If we were, we should incur a very 
serious risk of soon becoming Russians. 


A rnienp of the Maine Liquor Law, who signs with the name— 
tan! soit peu inappropriate—of “ Malthouse,” forwards us some 
statistics, to prove that the operation of the Sunday Beer Bill 
has been to diminish sensibly the number of persons brought 
before the magistrates of the six large towns of Liverpool, Leeds, 
Bolton, Sheffield, Paisley, and Leicester. The figures may be as 
our Correspondent puts them ; but they do not support his propo- 
sition that the ov/y way to put a stop to drunkenness—unfortu- 
nately the national vice in the British islands—is to put difficulties 
in the way of the poor man’s obtaining liquor. 

Mr. Malthouse says—and we quote his sentiments at fall length, 
that he may have the benefit of all the publicity we can give 
him:— 


The great source of erime, poverty, vive, and profligacy is intoxicating 
drink: it fills our gaola, our workhouses, our lunatic asylums. A Sunilay 
Beer Bill, by prohibiting the sale on certain hours, dors diminish viee and 
crime. A bili closing public-houses at ten on Saturday night, all Sunday, would 
do still more geod; and a law prohibiting the traffic entirely, or a Maine 
Liquor Law, would accomplish in England, same as in Maine—mnke the gaol 
to let! Pauperiem, crime, raga, and poverty would become rare aves tn terres, 
‘The money now spent in liquor would be thrown into the channel of trade. The 
man who spent all his eamings at the Cat and Fiddle would bay good food for 
himeelf and family, good shoes, hats, coats, &e., &e.; give his little boys aud 
guls a good education, and fit them to take their place in society a8 men, aud 
not things ; it would thus create a demand that would double the number of 
workmen now in England could not supply; and we should have to send to 
America and to Australia and bring buck again the sons and daughters of 
Old England who had been driven to a foreign land to earn a living which 
there was not for them in England. ‘This temperance reformation is no 
Utepian dream, but a reality. 


Our Correspondent, like many other well-meaning men wh 
agree with him, may be right in his objects, without being right 
in the methods by which he would obtain them. The ease by 
which alcoholic liquors may be obtained, and their cheapness, 
are not found all over the world to act as incentives to drunkenness. 
In France, in Germany, and in Italy there is no licence required 
for the sale of wine, beer, or spirits. Any person may sul 
them—grocers, bakers, barbers—whoever pleases to add that 
traffie to any other, or to devote himself entirely to it. Neither 
are there restrictions upon the days or hours at which he 
may yend his commodities. Every day till midnight he may 
keep his shop open; Sundays are no exception ; and the Con- 
tinental Governments would as soon think of putting a restriction 
on the use of water as on that of wine. And yet there is no 
drunkenness. Frenchmen, Italians, Spaniards, and Mungarians— 
are all as notoriously sober as Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irish- 
men, of a certain class, are notoriously the reverse. It follows, 
therefore, that there must be some o:her reason for undue indul- 
gence in stimulating drinks than the mere facili'y of obtaining them, 
The Englishman finds it difficult to get drink, and he become 
drunk ; while the Frenchman, who has no legal or legislative difficulty 
in procuringany alcoholiebeveragethathepleases— either on Sunday 
or Monday, or any other day—does not, as a rule, indulge to excess 
He uses wine as a friend; while his eompeers in this country “ put 
enemy into their mouths to steal away their brains.” ‘The advocate! 
of a Maine Liquor Law should explain this before they advocs! 
a policy of repression. Suppose a league were to be got up toon 
deavour to prohibit the use of cold water as a beverage, what woul 
the ultra Teetotallers say of the abominable tyranny of any majo 
rity that should succeed in it? They may depend upon it, if ¥ 
cannot eradicate drunkenness by education and improvement of th 
moral tone of society, we shall never eradicate it by law. The 
men should have more faith in the principles of freedom, and #! 
the more because their repression, if successful at all, would! 
one-sided; and would operate asa penalty against the poor, a 
leave the rich unseathed to do exactly as they pleased. Tl 
teetotal Earl of Harrington may find beef or mutton necessary | 
his existence; and a ploughman or blacksmith may find bee 
essential to his health, and strength, and constitution ; but su; 
pose the blacksmith—smitten with a erotchet—should find o! 
that beef was not good for the Earl ;—that mutton might do hi 
mischief;—and that his Lordship ought to live well on bread «al 
onions? Would the Earl tolerate the interference? We rat! 
think not, These worthy people make a mistake, The Mai 
Liquor Law is unsuited to this climate; and interference with t 
freedom of the poor has already been carried somewhat too fi 
Free-trade in light wholesome French wines would do more to 
minish drunkenness than all the attempts to shut up publie-ho 
which have ever yet been made in this country. 


Mermontat or the Late Prorrssor Epwanrp Fornrs.—A sv 
scription has been opened for erecting a monumental tablet at St. Geore 
Churehi, Isle of Mun, and a scholarship in the Douglas Grammar School (°F 
to the whole island), in meruory of Professor Edward Forbes. 

Lerrens from Constantinople by the last mail speak of the Sul 
having it in contemplation to visit France about the midiile of August. 

LonpSrratrorp pr Repcuirregave a grand dinner on the Quet) 
Lirijday. “He made a speech (says 0 French letter) very warlike ac! 
Russia, and highly enlogised the fmperor of the French and the French allian® 

Tux office of Counsel to the Admiralty, vacated by Mr. Phia’ 
socehererant as Second Secretary to the board, will be filled by Mr. Aw 
ton, Q.C, 
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THE COURT. 


The Court has remained in London during the past week, and 
the Royal race meeting at Ascot, for the first time for several years, has 
wanted the éclat invariabl eine. her Majesty's presence. 

_ On ego ci his Royal Highness Prince Albert went to Sydenham, to 
inspect the Floricultural Show at the Crystal Palace. The Queen and 
the Prince took a drive in the afternoon; and in the evening her Majesty 
honoured the nat hee Italian Opera with her presence. The Prince Con- 
sort presided, on the same evening, atthe annual dinner of the officers of 
the Grenadier Guards, at Grillion’s Hotel, and afterwards joined her 
Majesty at the Opera. i 

On Sunday the Queen and Prince Albert, with the Prince of Wales, 
the Princess Royal, Prince Alfred, and the Princess Alice, the Princess 
of Seca pagt meer git and the Princesses Adelaide and Feodore of 
Hohenlohe, attended Divine service in the private chapel of the Palace. 
‘The Hon. and Very Rey. the Dean of Windsor officiated, and adminis- 
tered the holy communion. 

On Monday Prince Albert, accompanied by the Prince of Wales and 
Prince Alfred, went to Eton for the Purpose of hearing the speeches of 
the Eton scholars. On the return of the Prince to London her Majesty 
and his Reyal Highness visited the Duchess of Gloucester, at Glouczster- 
house. In the evening the Queen had a dinner party, the compan at 
which included the Duchess of Kent, the Princess of Hohen ohe- 
Foal 3 and the Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe, Count Persigny 
(the rench Ambassador), the Duke and Duchess of Atholi, the'Marquis 
of Ely, Earl Spencer, the Harl and Countess of Clarendon, Viscount 
Torrington, Viscount and Viscountess Folkestone, the Right Hon. Sir 
Richar Pakenham, and Major-General Sir Frederic Smith. 

On Tuesday the Queen and Prince Albert went to Gore-house, Ken- 
sington-gore, to bso bie the Exhibition of Works of Ornamental Art. 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, President of the Board of Trade, was in at- 
tendance. Her Majesty and his Royal Highness drove out during the 
pla and in the evening honoured the SPrinsear ‘Theatre with their 

On Wednesday the Queen held a Privy Council at Buckingham Palace. 
The Earl of Clarendon, Lord Panmure, Viscount Palmerston, and che 
Earl Granville, had audiences of the Queen. In the afternoon her 
Majesty, accompanied by the Princess of Hohenlohe-Langenburg and 
the Princess Adelaide, took a drive in an o landau, the Prince Con- 
sort attending on horseback. In the evening the Queen had a dinner 
party, the company at which included the Duchess o: Kent, the Mere- 
ditary Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge; the Princess of Hohenlohe-Lan enburg and the Princess 
Adelaide of Hohenlohe ; the Marquis and Marchioness of Abercorn, the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Hea fort, the Earl of Howth, the Bark and 
Countess of Durham, Lord John Russell, Lord Panmure, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Berkeley (Scots Fusilier Guards). 

_On Thursday the Queen and her illustrious guests took a carriage 
airing during the afternoon, 

The Duchess of Wellington has succeeded the Marchioness of Ely as 
the Lady in Waiting to her Majesty. Lord De Tabley and Sir Frederic 
Stovin have relieved Lord Waterpark and Mr. F. Cavendish in their 
duties as the Lord and Groom in Waiting to the Queen. Major-General 
the Hon. Charles Grey has relieved Major-General Buckley in his duties 
as the Equerry in Waiting to the Queen, and Captain the Hon. Dalley 
ee as relicved Captain Du Plat as Equerry in Waiting to Prince 

ert. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester took a carriage 
airing cn Wednesday, and paid visits to the members of the Royal 
family, at their respective residences. 

The Prince and Princess Doria Pamphili have arrived at Thomas’s 
Hotel, Berkeley-square, where they intend remaining some weeks. 

The Countess of Derby gave a grand ball on Wednesday even- 


ing, the company being invited to meet the Duchess of Cambridge and 
the Princess Mary. 


Royan Visir ro Paris—The approaching visit of the Queen of 
England to their city begins now to form a topic of interest in the gossip of the 
Parisians, and, indeed, at all the towns along the line of route. Preparations 
for the reception of her Majesty and the Prince Consort have been already 
commenced at Boulogne, where they are to occupy an extensive suite of apart- 
ments at the Hotel Brighton—at which establishment it will be recollected 
Prince Albert stayed during his visit to Boulogue last year, as did also the King 
of the Belgians and the King of Portugal. The apartments destined for the 
especial accommodation of her Majesty are at present in process of redecora- 
tion, for it is said the Queen will stay at Boulogne a day or two, and be present 
at a grand review of the Army of the North. The Emperor will of course 
come trom Paris to receive her Mujesty. There are to be very gay doings, and 
most of the houses adjacent to the hotel are already let to families of distinction. 
—Laetter from Boulogne. 


Dunine Prince Albert's visit to the Flower Show a very spirited 
photographic likeness of him was taken in three seconds by M. Nigretti, the 
artist who has succeeded to the office held in the Palace by Mr. Delamotte. His 
Royal Highness, who seemed much pleased with the impression, took it away 
with him, 

Tue Press ar Grerartar.—According to a new ordinance, no 
printer will be able to print any publication uot previously examined and 
licensed by the Goyernor’s Secretary, under a penalty of 100 dollars, to be 
levied by distress and sale of his goods and chattels, if not instantly paid. 


ReorGanisation or THE Minrrary Devartaents.—The follow- 
ing are some of the arrangements already completed:—Mr. Thomas Howell 
has been appointed Director-General of Contracts; Mr. Johu Robert Godley, 
now one of the Income-tax Commissioners, will be Director-General of Stores. 
No appvintment has yet been made to the office of Director-General of Army 
Clothing, but Mr. George Dalhousie Ramsay will be Assistant Director- 
General of this department. Sir John Burgoyne will retain his office of In- 
= eg a of Fortifications ; and Mr. Monsell remains Clerk of the 

rdnance. 


ExrraorpinAry Movunrats Ascents.—One day last week two 
spirited ladies from the neighbourhood of Windermere, accompanied by a 
gentleman from Keswick, commenced a tour from the latter place at two 
o'clock, a.m., and, under a strong north-east wind, attained the summit of Skid- 
daw to witness the risin, ng of the sun, Here snow was observed six feet deep. 
After taking a little refreshment, they descended on the east side, passing 
Skiddaw Hawse, through the forest; thence into the Earl of Lonsdale’s liber- 
ties, and so forward to Fowlcragg. Thence they ascended to the summit of 
Saddleback, and down Scales Fell to Scales. There bes ca about four 
hours, and then proceeded to High-row ; afterwards to Brundholm Wood, passed 
Greta Bank, and back to Keswick. 


Dury on Srace-Coacnzs.—A deputation of the metropolitan | 


and provincial stage-coach proprietors waited on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
at his official residence, Downing-street, on Tuesday, relative to a modification 
of the aaheoge duty at present levied on stage-coaches. The deputation was in- 
troduced by General Wyndh m, M P., and was supported by ths presence of 
Lord R. Grosvenor, M.P., and several other members of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Bradfield, secretary to the committee of the Stage-Carriage Association, in 
explaining to the right. hon. gentleman the objects of the deputation, stated that, 
considering the present state of the revenue, a reduction of the duty one-third 
would be satisfactory. Mr, Williams, M.P., stated that, both in Lambeth and 
in the district of the Regent’s-park, the public were greatly inconvenienced by 
the withdrawal of the omnibuses. Lord Robert Grosvenor confirmed all that 
had been stated in referenve to the hardships of the trade, as did Mr. Alcock, 
M.P. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply, stated that he had taken a 
note of the prayer of the deputation, and of the grounds on which they urged it ; 
bnt could not at present give them any definite answer upon the subject. 


A Freneu Swinpier.—At Lambeth police-office, on Wednes- 
day, Monich Peter Christian, alias Edward Redissant, alias Ressir, with a 
hui dred other aliases, was brought up from Horsemonger-lane prison, and 
placed at the bar before Mr. Elliott, on upwards of twenty charges of impudent 
robbery. On taking his place at the bar the prisoner—who was fashionably 
dressed, and who is a remarkably showy and moe ierat 4 young man—folded 
his arms, and with the most perfect effrontery stared. at victims, who at the 
time completely crowded the court; and it was remarked by many that a more 
impudent impostor, not even the renowned Captain Johnson—who had swindled 
the poor old lady, Mrs. Stewart, out of several thousand pounds’ worth of pro- 
perty, on a promise of marrying her—neyer stood in that position, When 
told’ by the magistrate that there were reasons to believe that he had not 
given his right name, and asked to give his correct name, his_ reply 
was— If they have got my real name what is the necessity of 
askirg me for it?’ Some ‘person in the body of the court » here 
made a remark in an under tone of voice about the insolence of his manners, 
upon which the prisoner, turning to him, said, ‘* Hold your tongue!” The pri- 
sover here passed the fingers of both hands throu ample crop of jet black 
hair, and arranged it in the most approved style. The_ the 
prisoner were very numerous :—From Miss Oliver’s, St. John’s- he had 
taken plate and a'writing-desk, He paid his addresses to Miss Rosa Griffiths, 
and made her a present of the wnting-desk. Ftom Mrs, Lege gee Camber- 
well, he me a bottle, a nye on and Service, a piece crochet: work, 
and seven valuable books, ‘om Mr,. 
ing apparel, and Jeft, as he did elsewhere, a trunk full of wood, From Mr. 
Vigorw, Pitalico, he took, while staying there for halfan hour, a gold watch, 
chain, seal, two gold bracelets, two gold rings, and various. other articles— 
anountng to £15, pM Pm sepa ah of, pry To the house of Mrs. 
Lawrence, a widow lady at Camberwell, * brow, 
Bible, rm took away from it an gen skeleton clock. Several other charges 
were also Deanght heward, but the evidence being incomplete he was re- 

A few days ago as a farmer named Gleeson was cutting 
on gee oJ iz, near Borrisokane, he dug up from a ps ey of 
lump of tallow te 
2 a tinge on the outside, bnt, on bei 

terior, 
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PROFESSOR SCHLAFHAUBE, OF THE UNIVERSITY | TowN AND TABLE TALK ON LITERATURE, ART, &c. 
OF ** *+** ; é 


A SKETCH FROM THE LIPE. 


Laztuy runs the tide of human life — 
There is no effort in our German land— 
Of what avail are ceaseless moil and stri‘e ? 
Is there not Time? Why move, if we can siand? 
There is no object the wide world can show, | 
Worth English hurry, sweat, and sore distress ; 
Let the moons wane and wax, and come and go— 
And let us Germans doze in happiness. 


Mr. Ruskin has just put forth a sixpenny pamphlet of “ Notes” on 

tome (to him) of the principal pictures exhibited in the room; of the 
Royal Academy. He is bitterly critical. ‘The Academicians obtain an 

undue share of his abuse. The best picture in the Exhibition ir, in his 

eyes, Mr. Millais’ ‘‘ Rescue,” in which, perhaps, many will be found to 

agree; and tle next best Mr. Cope’s “ Royal Prisoner,’ in which he 
surely must standalone. After these he apparently places Mr. Lewis’s 
“ Armenian Lady.” He pooh-poohs the President; condemns Maclise ; 
thinks very little of Stanfield, still less of Roberts; sees no nature in 
Creswick—very much that is not praiseworthy in Boxall; most common- 
place Wilkieism in Mr. Faed; and an utter absence of poetic 
feeling in Hervert. His admiration is confined to a flower- piece 
by Miss Mutrie, to a moorland scene by Mr. Inchbold, and to some other 
smaller transciipts of rural andevery-day nature by comparatively un- 
known men, He does not condescend to notice Mr. Hart; but sees a 
futvre of goo1 in Mr. Leighton. “It seems to me probable,” he says, 
“that Mr. Leightcn has greatness in him, but there is no absolute proof 
of it in this picture ; and if he does not in succeeding years paint far 
better, he will s_on lose his power of painting go well.” Mr. Ruskin ig 
to continue his remarks from year to ycar, so that he is likely t» have 
every brush,ani perhaps every maulstick, held up against him. He is to 
do wit his name to it what Dennis did in literature in the same way 
acentury andahalf ago, ‘This dreaded satirist has much good sense, 
as indeed Dennis had, and he has all the asperity of that “ tremendous ” 


Why should we tura and spin in frantic haste 
When we have seventy years to live aid dream? 
Through cloud and vapour speed is perilous was:e : 
Anchor the ship, there’s fog upon the stream ; 
And let us sit and smoke the live-long diy, 
With deep-drawn whiffs, and drink the fattening beer ; 
Gazing on earth, or on the wreathlets grey 
That curl above the pipes we love so dear. 


Pipes! blessed pipes! There were no good on earth 
Without tobace>. Give us tha’, and peice ; 


eir’s, Camberwell, he stole some wear | | 
__ A Depurtation from the printers of Paris waited last week on 


turf 
Vi in weight. It was har , and had a 

ds t “i 
about seven poun ; q' ot white 


A little sunshine, and the ch'ldren’s mirth. 
We ask no more! And if our wealth increase 

Like growing corn, why let it! We are glad! 
But trouble us, oh men of other climes, 

No more with whis:ling s'eims and efforts mad, 
That make us languish for the ancient times, 


Perish the Sultan! What is he to us? 
Let Russia flourish! Why shoull we complain? 
Are weth’ avengers? Work thy pleasure, Russ! 
And let us smoke and sleep—and sm ke again! 
Firm as a rock let Germany endure; 
Not like arocket, blazing from ihe west ; 
Japan in Europe—slow, but very sure. 
Oh give us pipes and peace, and let us resi! 
Dresden, April, 1855. 


Cc. M. 


FINE ARTS. 


Exureition oF tan Worss or J. J. Cuaton, R.A.—A collection 
of pictures, drawings, sketches, &c., by the late J. J. Chalon, R.A., with 
the addition of a selection from the works of A. E. Chalon, R.A., has 
just been opened at the rvoms of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c., in the Adelphi. On former occasions the Committee of this 
Society have devoted the use of their rooms to the display of the collected 
works of individual artists—Etty and Mulready, to wit; and the exhibi- 
tions thus produced have been viewed with great interest by the public. 
Chalon, though a man of considerable ability in his way, was not an artist 
of the class of either Mulready or Etty ; and the present collection, though 
curious in some respects, is not of that importance which justly attached to 
the works of those eminent artists viewed as contributions to the British 
school. The selections from the works of A. E. Chalon, however, in a 
different and more attractive style, help to fill up what would otherwise 
be a meagre display, and, taken as a whole, this collection of some 200 
pieces will not be viewed without instructive results. J.J. Chalon was 
a very industrions artist, and was constantly producing something— 
landscapes, sketches of society, scenes from romances and plays, and 
portraits, with now and then an attempt in the higher walks of art ; 
but he appears towards the end of his career to have painted with less 
carefulness and finish than in earlier periods ; and some of the produc- 
tions resulting are so crude that it would have. been better for 
his fame to have left them in the studio, or in the private 
collections to which they belonged, than to have brought them out 
for re-exhibition in association with other works which are really 


_Meritoriously executed. Amongst the latter things in this collectioa 


we may mention “ Macbeth and Banquo’s first sight of the Weird 
Sisters,” apparently an early work, and one of some ambition, in which 
breathes something of the wild savageness of Salvator; “ A View from 
Richmond-hill—Autumn,” sunny, and richly coloured; “ The Severn, 
from Clifton ;” and “ Great Marlow, from a Gravel Pit”—capital land- 
scapes, genuine in material and colouring, and happily free from affecta- 
tion. “Paris in 1818,” “The Serpentine during the hard Winter of 
1823,” and other group-pictures of this class, are chiefly curious as 
examples of bygone costume. Amongst the works of A. E. Chalon we 
particularly notice, as good of their kind, a highly-finished Portrait of 
the late Princess Charlotte, the property of her Majesty; and “ An 
Imaginary Marriage of Two Living Dwarfs,” a composition of portraits, 
painted for the late Marquis otf Lansdowne, and now the property of 
Miss Giffard. The large picture of the Christ—* And Herod and his 
men of war set him at nought and mocked him, and arrayed him in a 
gorgeous robe "—is ambitious in treatment, and has merit in points. Bat 
there is a weakness in the principal igure which deprives the work of the 
importance the subject is entitled to. 

M. Monti’s Seconp Lecrure on Scunerurs.—M. Monti de- 
livered his second lecture on Ancientand Modern Sculpture on Wednesday 
evening, at his atelier in Great Marlborough-street. Having previously 
disposed of Egyptian and Assyrian Sculpture, he now came to Indian 
sculpture ; which was remarkable for the display of a rich fancy, anda wide 
and varied application of natural objects in the elucidation of allegory. 
This portion of the discourse was rather mythological than purely artistic, 
and comprised explanations of the various Indian deities and their attri- 
butes ; beginning with the four-faced Brahma, and his pedestal ornamented 
with the lotus. Several diagrams of effective groups from Ellora,and other 
places, were then produced. After which M. Monti exhibited a curious bas- 
relief of Indian sculpture, which he considered to be of about the fifth cen- 
tury, before the Christian era (and therefvre about contemporary with the 
Parthenon), and which showed that at this early period [udian art had 
arrived at a very high rank. ‘Then came, in rapid succession, specimens 
from Jaya, Burmah, China (in clay), Mexico, and Pera (in clay), which 
closed the review of Indian sculpture. ‘The sculpture of the Pelasgic fami- 
lies, whether settling in Greece, or various parts of the Mediterranean, and 
which preceded and led to the great achievements of pure Greek art, were 
then considered; the illustrations beg taken from remains at Naples, 
Herculaneum, the temples of Egina, &. M. Monti appears to have 
studied the history of his subject with great care and fulness; and the 
style in which he treats it is lucid and attractive. 


Oxx of the Aides-de-Camp of General Pelissier is Prince Polignac, 
son of the Minister of Charles X. 


Dovzr Samors’ Howe.—The foundation-stone of an appropriate 
building destined as an asylum for sailors was laid at Dover on Wi sday, by 
the Right Hon, F. Bouverie, M.P. 


Tux Lord Advocate of Scotland hasbeen for some time engaged 
in preparing for the press a memoir of the late Lord Cockburn, with anecdotes 
and sketches of the distinguished contemporaries of the deveased Judge, 
especially those with whom he maintained an intimate correspondeace. This 
work is already spoken of as likely to prove not at all inferior, in the interest of 
eivey and varied materials, to the life of Lord Jeffrey, by Lord Cockbura 


Prince Napoleon, and obtained permission that, during the period of the Exhi- 
bition, notices, ad ents, prospectuses, catalogues, plans, guides, and 
other printed papers connected with the exhibitors, and to be distributed in the 
interior of the Exhibition Palace, may be printed on unstamped paper. 


Important Coryrignr Case.—Sweer anv Oruers y. Bennina. 
This action, which, in the form of a special case, was argued on Tuesdey and 
Wednesday last, in the Court of Common Pleas, by Mr. Lush for the plaintiffs, 
and by Mr. Butt, Q.C., and Mr, Peter Burke, for the defendant, involves a very 
serious —- as to what is really the kind of copyright that now exists ia 
articles in newspapers and periodigals, aud how that copyright may be protected. 
Tne Court has reseryed its judgment. 


critic. We can fancy him before a picture, much like Dennis, with a new 


tragedy or epic before him :— 


And stares tremendous _with a threatening eye, 
Like some fierce giant in old tapestry. 


He is likely to become as great/a terror to painters 2s Churchill certainly 
was to players. 

Lord Stranzgford’s death has created a second vacancy in the list of the 
Vice-Y'residents of the Society of Antiquaries, His Lordship’s successor 
is not yet even named. Mr. Hawkins, of the British Museum —eminently 
distinguished for his knowledge of English coins and English caricatures— 
succeeded the late Sir Robert Inglis, as we announced some time back that 
he was likely to do. 

The removal of Lord Strangford from among the living reminds us 
that the last literary exertions of his Lordship were directed to the dis- 
covery of materials for,the life of an ancestor of his, well knowa to all the 
readers of English history, poetry, and painting, of the reign cf Charles I. 
We allude to Endymion Porter, of whom too little has been presery d. 
He was a fine cavalier} withfa love of all that is beautiful and noble. We 
have had the pleasure of,,conversing with Lord Strangford on the subject 
of Endymion’s life, andjknow({that his materials deserve publication; but 
in what state of forwardness the biography was left we have yet to learn. 

A contemporary, whose weekly gossip has of late been more tian 
usually uninteresting, has thought fit to correct that passage of our 
column of Talk in which we announced that a monument was about to 
be erected, by private subscription, over the grave of Mr. Lockhurt. Our 
contemporary adds nothing ,of moment to our intelligence, while he does 
not tell all that we told. In one passage wecancorrect our coatemporary, 
while correcting ourselves. Whois the Right Hon. Sir Henry E\lis, said 
to be so active in promoting the subscription for the monum-nt? No 
doubt Sir Henry Ellis, the Principal Librarian of the British Museum, 
whose distinctions should be well known to every literary man ; but who 
is not a Privy Councillor, and therefore not a Right Honourable. 

An author of note, recently appointed Chancellor of the Exch-qu r, and 
therefore by virtue of his office “ The Right Honourable,” has just en 
evincing the interest he eontinues to take in literature and elucation 
generally. The new Treasury Minute on the cheaper transmission of 
books by post bears evident proof of Sir George Lewis’s pen. Tne , resent 
rate of postage for books is sixpence per pound, or fraction of a pound; en ‘or 
Parliamentary books and papers ove penny per quarter of a poun}. On and 
after the 10th inst.,by the new Treasury warrant of regulation, all works 
of Literature or Art, and all maps on canvas or paper will be charge! at the 
same rateas Parliamentary papers are charged at present—viz., one penny 
for four ounces,or fraction thereof, up to a pound; and then twopen<e for 
¢ach additional half-pound, or fraction thereof. When the postage amount} 
to fourpence, the book sent may be printed, written, or plain. Of course, 
certain necessary and easy conditions are attached. The postage must be 
prepaid, and not in money, but in stamps, affixed to the book or map 
transmitted. Nor is this all. The packets must be open at each end, and 
must not contain any written letter, or communication in tue niture of a 
letter. The size (an important consideration) is limited in length, width, 
and depth, to two feet. Of the working of this we will give a few instaac:s. 
On and after the 10th of the present month John Doe or Johan Roe (when 
so inclined) may send from the Land’s End to Joha o’ Groat’s the following 
beoks at the following fair and reasonable charges :—Kelly’s “ Post-oiize 
Directory,” 2s. 4d.; Murray’s “ British Classics” (a thick cctivo), 8d. ; 
“ The Clergy List,” 10d.; “The Law List,” 6d.; Bell's “ Annotated 
British Poets,” 3d.; “ The Army List,” 2d.; “ The Navy List,” 2d.; 
“ Bradshaw,” 2d.; the “ A B C Guide,” Id. 

Death has removed from among us that ministering angel which stood 
sixty years since by the death-bed of Robert Burns, and in honour of 
whom his last and almost his best song was written. We allude to Jessy 
Lewars, fur such was sixty years since her maiden name, of whom Buras 
sung so deliciously :-— ; 

Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers meet, 
And soft as their parting tear—Jessy. 


We remember to have seen her—not in her prime, but when she still re- 
tained that soft agreeable voice and winning eye which woa from a 
true poet a deathless name. Fora hereafter Jessy Lewars is as sur: a3 
Petrarcl’s Laura or Waller's Sacharissa, and certaialy surer than 
“ Granville’s Myra,” unless Pope's allusion may preserve that otherwie 
perishable name. 

Greenwich is not remarkable for retaining any of its old houses; and 
now the last has gone. Eastward of the Crown and Sceptre, anl still 
fucing the river, antiquaries have certainly seen—and lovers of whitebuit 
might have seen, bad they chosen—a capital example of an od house 
of the reign of Charles I., when domestic architecture was straggling 
between the Elizabethan building and the style imported by Inigo Jones. 
lt was called Crowley-house, after Sir Ambrose Crowley, for whom it 
was built—has long been in a tumble-down condition, andis now no more. 
We missed it the other day, and found others who missed it. It smacked 
of Greenwich and the “ Fortunes of Nigel.” 

The Special or Charter Committee of the Royal Literary Fuad have 
made their report ; and the Counsel consulted (Mr. Serjeant Merewether) 
has given his opinion that the proposals of the committee cranst be 
carried out by the present corporation, by the present charter, or by 
by-laws made under it. The recommendations of the co.nmittee are much 
to. the point, The principal ones are these :—1. “ [hat henceforth tie 
administative body of the society should have the power of granting 
revocable annuities to distressed men of letters and scieutitic writers, to Che 
extent ofa certain limited proportion of the income derivable from tue 
society’s real property or vested funds ;” and, 2ad, “ Phat hencefoctia tae 
same administrative body shall have the power of granting relief by way 
of loan.” These and other recommendations have been made ia the wise 
and manly belief that a Literary Fund Society possessed of realised pro- 

to the amount of (in round numbers) thirty thousand pounds ; pos- 
sessed of a landed estate yielding two hundred pounts pec annum; aad 
further supported by Royal patronage, and by annual donations and sub- 
scriptions from the public, should endeavour to conform itself to the spirit 
and requirements of the time. In this belief,a special general meetin s of 
the members of the corporation has been summoned to meet at Wiilis’s 
Rooms on Saturday, the 1éth of June, at two o'clock, 
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DESPATCHES FROM LORD RAGLAN. 
War Department, June 5, 1855. 

Lcrd Fanmure has received two despatches and their enclosures, of which 
the following are copies, addressed to his Lordship by Field Marshal the Lord 


aglan, G.C.B.:— 
— Before Sebastopol, May 22, 1855. 


My Lord,—Adverting to my despatch, No. 251, of the 14th April, I do myself 
the hon ir to lay before your Lordship the copy of a letter which I haye re- 
ceived from Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, with its enclosure from Com-~ 
meander Priest, of the Himalaya, bearing testimony to the exertions and 
valuab e ervices of Captain Geli, of the East India Company’s Service, Acting 
Quartermaster-General, in conducting the 10th Hussars and 12th Lancers 
throagh Fgypt, and in superintending the embarkation of those regiments at 
Alexandria. T have, &c., RAGLAN. 

The Loid Panmure, &c., &e., &c. 

Royal Albert, off Sebastopol, May 10, 1855. 

My Lord,—TI have the honour to enclose for your Excellency’s information 
copy of a letter from Commander Priest, of the Himalaya, ca‘ling my atten- 
ticn to the praiseworthy exertions of Captain Gell, of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Service; and as her Majesty’s Consul at Alexandria, and 
Colonel Pole, of the 12th Lancers, both bear testimony to this officer’s valu- 
able services, I shall feel greatly obliged if your Excellency will have the 
goodness to bring his conduct under favourable consideration in the proper 
quarter, have, &c., 

E. Lyons, Rear-Admiral and Commander-in-Chief. 

His Excellency Field Marshal Lord Raglan, G.C.B., &c., &c. 

Her Majesty’s steam-vessel Himalaya, Karatch, May 7, 1855. 

Sir,—I trust that you will not think me presuming if I endeavour to place 
before you some of the merits of Captain Gell, Hon. East India Company, the 
Deputy Assistant-Quartermaster-General, conducting the transit of the 10th 
and 12th Regiments of cavalry through Egypt, and superintending their 
embarkation. 

Colonels Pole and Parlby are more capable than I can be of bearing testi- 
mony to his services, but I beg to add my witness to the zeal, great energy, 

and consummate tact by which he obtained a maximum of work from a people 
notoriously inert, and thus made my portion of the embarkation very simple; 
that no casualty of any kind has occurred in getting from the shore into pon- 
toons and alongside the several ships more than 1000 horses, is attributable to 
his foresight and. prudence. I respectfully submit that it may prove advan- 
tageous to the serviceif his exertions be brought to the notice of Lord Raglan. 
Thaye, &c., Bey. P. Priest, Commander. 


Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart., G.C.B., Commander-in-Chief. 


CRIMEAN ARMY FUND. 
Before Sebastopol, May 22, 1855. 

My Lord,—I have the honour to lay before your Lordship the copy of a 
letter which I received a short time ago from the Hon. Algernon Egerton and 
Mr. Thomas Tower, who succeeded Mr. Jervoise Smith and Mr. Glyn in the 
duty of distributing all that was sent out by the Crimean Fund for the use of 
the British Army. 

I cannot speak too highly ef the exertions 6f all these gentlemen. Their 
courtesy, their kindness of heart, and their unceasing desire to gratify the 
wishes of all are above all I-can say in their favour; and they carry with them 
the grateful acknowledgments of every officer and man, who are equally 
anxious with myself to bear the amplest testimony to the manner in which they 
have fulfilled their onerous task, despite of fatigue, weather, and every possible 
inconvenience. I have, &c., RAGLAN. 

The Lord Panmure, &c., &c. 

Crimean Army Fund Agency, Kadikoi, May 8, 1859. 

My Lord,—We have the honour to report to your Lordship that the opera- 
tions of the Crimean Army Fund, of which we are the honorary representatives 
in the Crimea, have now closed. 

In announcing this officially to your Lordship, we beg to express the hope 
that our endeayours to carry out the thoughtful and generous intentions of that 
association towards our noble and gallant countrymen in the Crimea have in 
scme slight degree promoted the public service, and have not interfered in any 
respect prejudicially to the organisation of an army which we so love and 
admire. 

We cannot conclude our mission without thanking your Lordship, the 
Quaitermaster-General, and the authorities for the kind countenance and sup- 
port which we have received from the very commencement to the termination 
of our difficult but most grateful task. 

Your Lordship will allow us to speak most highly of the quartermasters of 
regiments, with whom we haye been thrown in such frequent contact. 

We have, &c., (Signed) ALGERNON EGERTON. 
THOMAS. TOWER. 


To Field Marshal Lord Raglan, G.C.B., Commanding-in-Chief. 


War Department, June 6, 1855. 

Lord Panmure has this day received two despatches and their enclosures, of 
which the following are copies addressed to his Lordship by Field Marshal 
the Lord Raglan, G.C.B.:— 

Before Sebastopol, May 26, 1855. 

My Lord,—1 have the honour to report to your Lordship that a portion of 
the Allied armies tock up a position yesterday on this side of the Tchernaya, 
the left of the French resting under a redoubt established upon the edge of 
this ridge overhanging the valley, and opposite the Inkerman heights ; the 
right extending beyond Tractir; and the ground more to the right, beyond 
Chorgouna, being occupied by the Sardinian troops, aided in their advance by 
the 10th Hussars and the 12th Lancers and the Horse Artillery, under Colonel 
Parlby. 

Omer Pacha at the same time moved forward to the low heights in front of 
Balaclava, and thus afforded support to the French divisions before him. 
These were commanded by General Canrobert, who pushed forward across the 
bridge of Tractir, and drove the enemy, who were not in great numbers, off, 
and haying cleared his front, he withdrew to this side of the river, where he 
now remains. 

Sir Colin Campbell advanced the Royal Marines from the high ridge on our 
extreme right to a point commanding the old Baidar road; and Colonel Parlby, 
with the regiments I have mentioned, reconnoitred the country on the imme- 
diate right of General La Marmora’s. position, and patrolled along the 
Woronzow road, in the direction of Baidar. 

The appearance and bearing of the Sardinian troops are highly satisfactory, 
and I anticipate the greatest advantage from their addition to this army under 
their distinguished leader, General La Marmora, whose zeal for the service, 
and ardent desire to-co-operate with us, I am happy to have so early an oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging and recording. Nothing of importance has occurred in 
the British trenches since I wrote to your Lordship on the 19th inst. 

The death of Colonel Egerton, of the 77th, on the night of the 19th ultimo, 
as already announced to your Lordship, prevented my receiving in due course 
the official report of the conduct of the officers serving immediately under him; 
and it is only a few days ago that I learnt that Captain Gilby was the next in 
seniority to him of the 77th on-the occasion, and that he had highly distin- 
guished himself. - 2 

I deem it an act of justice toa most deserving officer to bring his conduct 
under the notice of your Lordship. iS 

I enclose the returns of casualties to the 24th instant. Your Lordship will 
pati ve see that Lieutenant Williams, of the 17th Foot, has been severely 
wounded. 

IT have the greatest pleasure in announcing to your Lordship the brilliant 
success which attended an attack by the French army of some ambuscades at 
the head of the Quarantine Bay, and in front of a cemetery near it. The 
attack was made on the night of the 22nd, and the operation was completed 
on the following evening. The enemy had collected a very large force on the 
first occasion to resist our allies; but, notwithstanding, the French were 
enabled, by their brilliant gallantry and determined resolution, to maintain 
themselves in the pits at the head of the bay on the 22nd, and on the 23rd_to 
occupy the whole with less resistance on the part of the Russians, who are 
stated to have sustained a very severe loss. 

The French were necessarily exposed to a very heavy fire, and were assailed 
by vastly superior numbers. The achievement they accomplished redounds, 
ping? highly to their renown, and is- hailed with satisfaction by their 


es. 

An expedition, composed of British, French, atid Turkish troops, sailed for 
Kertch on Tuesday evening and Wednesday morning, and I hope soon to be 
able to announce the landing of the corps, and the result of its first operations. 
It is commanded by Lieutenant-General Sir George Brown, and has been con- 
veyed in English and French ships, under the command of Admiral Sir E. 
Lyons and Admiral Bruat, whose exertions to carry out this important service 
haye been most conspicuous. 

The 31st Regiment has arrived from Corfu. 

J am much concerned to have to report that Major-General Buller has been 
obliged, by the failure of his health, to leave the army. He has been constant 
in the discharge of his duty since he joined this army, distinguished himself 
both at Alma and Inkerman, and persevered in taking his turn in the trenches 
until driven by illness to withdraw. I regret the loss of his services exceed- 
ingly. Thaye, &c., RAGLAN. 


The Lord Panmure, &c. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


RETURN OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND PRIVATES KILLED FROM 
THE 18TH TO THE 241TH MAY, INCLUSIVE. 
Sergeant.—38th Foot: James eye 
Privates.—4\st Foot: William M‘Goldrick. 47th: Thomas Murphy. 55th: John Moran, 
John Jukes, Charles Howe. 68th: William Hardyman. Royal Sappers and Miners: Neil 
Campbell, Rich ard Walsh. 
Total—9 killed. 
RETURN OF OFFICERS, NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, AND PRIVATES 
WOUNDED FROM THE 18H 'TO THE 24TH MAY INCLUSIVE, 
Lieutenant.—l7th Foot: R. E. Williams, severely, 


Lance Sergeant.—\st: Michael Sweeney, dangero 


Corporals.—\jth: William M‘Connell, severely. 

Lance Corporal.—3sth: Owen Mechan, slightly. 

Second Corporal.—Royal peppers and Miners: William Swan, severely. 

Drummer.—I\st: James M‘Leish, slightly, 

Privates.—\st: Henry Bottomley, John M‘Donald, Peter Sealey, severely; G. David- 
son, Thomas M'‘Jionaid, slightly. 3rd: William Cates, mortally; Cornelius Brown, 
severely , John Toombs, Peter Jordon, slightly. 4th: Thomas Clary, severely. 17th: 
Edward Maguire, ‘lightly. 23rd: John Jones. James Goodwin, slightly. 2 
Patrick Ducey, seVerely. 34th: John Wood, Robert M‘Atteer, slightly. ath: Wil- 
Cumer, Thomas Burke, — slightly. 39th: Michael Ryan, Patrick Neville 

47th: John Dillon, severely. 49th: John Hare, James Leong dangerously ; 
Patrick M‘Mahon, severely. 55th: William Burke, severely, 57th: James Lewis, William 
Reid, Timothy Sheehan, severely; William Baisey, slightly. 62nd: Adam Nixon, severely, 
88th: John Hagerty, re 90th: James Fletcher, severely. 97th: John Dempsey, 
slightly. Rifle Brigade: William Welsh, dangerously; Robert Wall, severely; Alfred Hine, 
John G. Weeles, slizhtly. Royal Sappers and Miners: George Wood, slightly. 

Total—46 wounded. 

RETURN OF CASUALTIES IN THE ROYAL NAVAL BRIGADE, BEFORE 
SEBASTOPOL, FROM THE 181TH TO THE .26TH MAY. 

KILLED.—Frank Edy, Quartermaster, Queen. 

WoUNDED,.—Richard Kook, Ord., Queen, slightly; Thomas Smith, A.B., Queen, slightly ; 
John Arnold, L.S., Leander, slightly; John Smith, A.B., Leander, severely. 


Total—! killed, 5 wounded. 

Before Sebastopol, May 26, 1855. 

My Lord,—I have the honour to enclose the fortnight confidential reports of 
the Generals of Division and Brigade to the 20th inst. 

I have likewise to transmit, for your Lordship’s information, a letter from 
the Inspector-General of Hospitals, showing the extent of the cholera to the 
latest period. 

Tearnestly hope that the disease is not gaining ground. 

The Lord Panmure, &c. T haye, &ce., RAGLAN. 


Before Sebastopol, May 26, 1855. 

My Lord,—I haye the honour to enclose a return of the daily progress of 
cholera in the army in the Crimea, from 19th to 25th May, inclusive. 

Your Lordship will notice by this return that the disease has moderated in 
violence, and that the mortality is one-third less than it was during the pre- 
ceding seven days, though I cannot say that. the number of attacks has dimi- 
nished in proportion, or that the disease has been circumscribed by narrower 
limits; on the contrary, I think it, if anything, more generally diffused, as cases 
haye occurred in every division. 

At Balaclava several admissions into the General Hospital there have taken 
place from the Sardinian Contingent, from the Land Transport Corps, and from 
ships in the harbour, which have swelled out our lists of both admissions and 
deaths. 

The removal of the Buffs and the 48th Regiment to higher and drier ground 
has been attended with good results. 

Great attention is paid to the sanitary condition of the camps, and to 
all matters that it is thought may tend to excite the disease. 

The attention of medical officers has been drawn to the subject of cholera 
belts, and I have reason to believe that the whole army has been supplied with 


usly. 
57th: James Burnes, severely. 


them; and, if not, the supply in store is ample enough to meet the demand. 
Thaye, &c., J. HALL, 
Inspector-General of Hospitals. 
Field Marshal Lord Raglan, G.C.B., Commanding-in-Chief. 


CAPTURE OF KERTCH. 
Admiralty, June 6, 1855. 
A despatch, of which the following is a copy, has been received from Rear- 
Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart., G.C.B., Commander-in-Chief of her Ma- 
jesty’s ships and yessels in the Mediterranean and Black Sea :— 


Royal Albert, Straits of Kertch, May 26, 1855. 

Sir,—I have great pleasure in requesting you to inform the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty that the Allied forces are masters of the Straits of 
Kertch, and that they have in the Sea of Azoff a powerful steam flotilla, of 
light dranght of water, capable of cutting off the enemy’s supplies, and har- 
rassing him at all points; and, moreover, that the means are at hand for send- 
ing in a vast number of gun-boats of the lighter draught, if it should be found 
desirable to do so. , F 

My letter of the 22nd inst., No. 396, will have informed their Lordships that 
an Allied expedition, consisting of 15,000 men of all arms, and five batteries of 
artillery, were then on the point of leaving the anchorage off Sebastopol, for 
Kertch, and my message by electric telegraph will have announced the com- 
plete success of that expedition; but it now remains for me to give an account 
of our proceedings for their Lordships’ information :— 

The fleet, which consisted of her Majesty’s ships named in the margin,* and 
a French fieet of nearly equal force, under the command of my very gallant 
and enegetic colleague, Vice-Admiral Bruat, assembled off the Straits of 
Kertch at early dawn on the birthday of her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
and both armies and navies confidently anticipated a successful celebration of 
that auspicious day. The fleets steamed rapidly up to Kamiesh, where the 
army landed under cover of the guns of the steam-frigates, and immediately 
ascended the heights without opposition, whilst the steamers of light draught 
of water pushed on towards Kertch and Yenikalé; and the enemy, apparently 
taken by surprise at the rapidity of these movements, and at the imposing 
appearance of the expedition, blew up his fortifications on both sides of the 
straits, mounting not less than fifty guns (new and of heavy calibre), which 
haye fallen into our possession, and retired, after having destroyed three 
steamers and several other heavily-armed vessels, as well as large quantities 
of provisions, ammunition, and stores—thus leaving us masters of the entrance 
into the Sea of Azoff, without our having sustained any loss whatever. ~ 

‘As the disembarkation was unopposed, in consequence of the fire of the 

steam-frigates having arrested the advance of the enemy, there was no field 
for the gallantry that animated every one in the expedition; but the duties 
they had to perform were very arduous, and I should be doing injustice to 
them and to my own feelings if I were not to say that uo Commander-in-Chief 
was ever more ably assisted thanI am by the Captains and those under their com- 
mand: one and ail follow the admirable example of the zealous and talented 
second in command, Rear-Admiral Stewart, and they could not possibly do better. 
There was, however, an incident during the day that called forth the admira- 
tion of both fleets, and which deserves to be particularly noticed. Lieutenant 
M'Killop, whose gun-vessel, the Snake, was not employed like the others in 
landing troops, dashed past the forts after an enemy’s steamer, and although 
he soon found himself engaged not only with her but also with two others who 
came to her support, he persevered, and by the cleverness and extreme rapidity 
of his manceuvres prevented the escape of all three, and they wére consequently 
destroyed by the enemy; and the Snake had not a man hurt, though shot passed 
through the vessel. 
Yesterday Admiral Bruat and I accompanied the combined steam flotilla 
named in the margin} into the Sea of Azoff, and dispatched them, under the 
orders of Captain Lyons, of the Miranda, on the interesting and important ser- 
vice they have before them. ¢ 

Had this expedition been deferred but a short time longer, there would haye 
been many and great difficulties to overcome, for the enemy was actively em- 
ployed in strengthening the sea defences, and in replacing the sunken vessels 
which had been carried away by the current during the winter months. 

Of the forty vessels sunk last year some still remain, and a French steamer 
touched upon one of them yesterday. It appears that the enemy did not suc- 
ceed in destroying the coals either at Kertch or Yenikalé, so that about seven- 
teen thousand tons remain, which will be available for our steamers. 


It will be evident to their Lordships that the rapid operations which I have 
had the honour and happiness to describe to them could not haye been brought 
to so satisfactory a conclusion, if the most perfect understanding and the most 
hearty good will towards each other had not. prevailed throughout the Allied 
fleets and armies. Tam, &c., (Signed) EpmunpD Lyons, 

Riess aninieal 


: and Commander-in-Chief. 
The Secretary of the Admiralty, London. : 
‘ : Admiralty, June 6, 1855. 
With reference to the above despatch, Lieut. Henry Frederick M‘Killop 
will be promoted to the rank of Commander so. soon as-he shall haye com- 
pleted the sea time required to qualify him for that rank. 


Marshal the Minister of War lias just received (June 6) from General the 
Admiral of the Squadron of the Mediterranean the following despatch :— 
On board the Montebello, May 26, 1855. Before Kertch, _ 


Monsieur le Ministre —Just as I had the honour of announcing to you by my | 


telegraphic despatches of May 22 and 25, a second expedition to Kertch had 
been resolved on. 


* Royal Albert, Hannibal, Algiers, on, St. Jean d’Acre, Princess 
Royal, Sidon, Valorous, Leopard, Tribune, Simoom, Furious, Highflyer, Terrible, 
Miranda, Sphinx, Spitfire, Gladiator, Vesuvius, Curlew, Swallow, Caradoc, 
a Ardent, Mediua, Wiangler, Viper, Lynx, Recruit, Arrow, Banshee, 

e, ; se 

+ Miranda, Vesuyius, Curlew, Swallow, Stromboli, Ardent, Medina, Viper, 

Wrangler, Lynx, Recruit, Arrow, Snake, Beagle, and five French steam-vessels. 


[June 9, 1855. 


The embarkation commenced on the evening ofthe 21st, left on the 23rd, and 
disembarked on the 24th, at Kamiesh Bournu, and on the 25th we occupied 
Yenikalé, after having passed Kertch, and taken the batteries in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ak-Bournu. Onthe 25th Admiral Lyons and myself entered the 
Séaof Azcff, and dispatched a squadron for Berdiansk and Arabat ; it set ont 
in the night, and was composed of four French and ten English vessels. 
The so complete success of this expedition, in which our troops, led by General 
Antemarre, displayed their habitual ardour, is due also to the rapidity with 
which it was undertaken; in all of which undertakings I ought to acquaint you 
with the most complete and cordial co-operation of Admiral Lyons. 

From the first day, and after having moored, the disemburkation of the 
French commenced with order, under the direction of Captain Jurien de la 
Graviéye, the chief of my staff. 

After being assured of the promptitude with which the expeditionary corps 
effected a landing, I advanced with the Laplace to reconnoitre the batteries of 
Cape Ak-Bournu, the powder store of which the Russians had lately blown up. 

The enemy, seeing that they were on the point of being turned, did not hesi- 
tate to blow up several others of them, and evacuate these positions. 

A yery short time afterwards an English gun-boat of light draught of 
water was directed against Yenikalé, to cut short the progress of a Russian 
steam-vessel, which was attempting to make for the Sea of Azoff. A serious 
engagement immediately commenced between these two boats, in which the 
batteries of Yenikulé also took part. I brought up the /dton, whose guns 
were quickly diected towards the theatre of the struggle, while she was ex- 
posed to a very brisk fire. I ordered the Megére to assist her; and Admiral 
Lyons, on his side, supported the cannonade. However, the Russian vessel, 
which we knew carried the treasure of Kertch, escaped, leaving in our hands 
two craft, laden with valuables and a part of the civil and military archives. 
But the contusion of the Russians, taken suddenly both by land and sea, be- 
came such that they soon gave up a too long resistance, and did not even take 
the trouble to carry off the wounded that had been brought from Sebastopol. 
In the course of the day they had set on fire some considerable magazines 
which they possessed at Kertch. 

At last, having evacuated Yenikalé, they set fire to a magazine, which con- 
tained nearly 60,000 1b. of powder. The concussion was such that several 
houses were desiroyed, and vessels at ten miles’ distance felt it, 

The enemy has lost 160;000 sacks of oats; 360,000 sacks of corn; 100,000 
sacks of flour. 

A foundry of guns and gun-carriages has been destroyed. 

Three steam-vessels have been sunk by the Russians themselves; thirty 
transports have been destroyed, and as many taken. About 200,000 Ib. of 
powder haye been destroyed in the several explosions. The guns that have 
fallen into our hands number from sixty to eighty, and are very fine, and of 
large calibre. Bruar. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tux Hon. Board of Ordnance invite tenders for constructing 
temporary barracks in Colchester for 3000 men. 

Tur Froatinc Barreries.—It has been ordered that the side- 
propeller screws of these vessels are to be dispensed with, anda greater 
pitch, equal to 5-9ths more, given to the centre screw-propeller, experi- 
ments of late having proved beyond all doubt that a greater rate of s 
will be obtained thereby. The Glutton, now fitting out in dry dock, will 
take from sixty to seventy tons of fuel, and fourteen days’ provisions 
for her crew. 

On Saturday a fine addition was made to our Navy by the launch 
of the Brunswick, 80-gun ship. The Brunswick was originally constructed 
as a sailing-vessel, the steam auxiliary screw not having then been intro- 
duced into the Navy ; but, by ree’ altering a part of her after-body, 
it has been effectively applied, and she is now a most: efficient war- 


steamer. 
Tur Rosamond is under orders for the East. She will take 


with her in tow two mortar-vessels for the Black Sea. Twelve mortar- 
vessels are ordered to Sheerness immediately, to be attached to Admiral 
Bayne’s squadron, in addition to the gun-boats already belonging to it. 


Tar Frencu Fioatine Barrertes.—Another of the French divi- 
sion of iron screw floating batteries has been Jaunched. Four out of the 
five of the French contingent are now afloat; but they are far behind, 
and will scarcely be ready for service this year. Ours, on the contrary— 
that is, the fourremaining (the fifth having been burnt)—are nearly ready 
for sea. Two of them are in actual commission. Captain Montaignac, 
one of the most gallant. and liberal officers in the French Navy, and a 
member of the eon Board of Works, has been appointed to the 
command of the French division of floating batteries. 

Tne embarkation of the A troop of Royal Horse Artillery, 
under the command of Captain Philpotts, took place at Southampton on 
Saturday on board the Peninstlar and Oriental Company’s screw steam- 
ship Simla. The embarkation was in every respect as perfect as could be, 
‘he whole of the horses, men, and appointments were on board, and the 
gangways removed trom the side of the ship, by three p.m., although it was 
not until the morning of Saturday that the animals and troops arrived 
at that port. The Simla was moored in the inner dock, the waters of 
which always retain a regular height, which is highly advantageous in 
ihe embarkation of horses, Pega the animals to be easily walked on 
board. ‘Ihe men appeared in excellent spirits, and the horses are all of 
a first-class character. The Suinila left for the Crimea on Sunday. 


On Saturday a trial was made of the steam power of the screw 
steam-ship Mussel. Steam was got up in avery short time. She made 
from 104 Lo 108 revolutions per minute with a pressure of 54 lbs. on the 
square inch, and made 74 knots by the patent log. During the whole 
trial there was no oe od of the boilers, nor anything wrong. The trial 
has proved that this ship, with proper fuel, is fully capable ‘of doing all 
that was originally anticipated of her. 

A Furrner alteration has taken place in the dress of the Royal 
Foot Artillery. The design was approved of by the Queen on Saturday 
last. The new cap is to be small in size, but sesttar in point of shape to 
that worn by the Horse Artillery. The covering of black fur is to dis- 
play the novelty of having the white feather, Royal arms, &c., on the 
side, instead of in the front. There is to be no band. <A scarlet bag is to 


flow from the top. The new design possesses for the soldier one desi- 
deratum, viz., that of lightness. 


s countrymen the 
exact position m which their allies were posted, and turned them aside, so as 
not to interfere with the arrangements of the Sardinians. This done, he 


proceed 

his side, and on looking up he found himself face 
ot the missing corps. Colonel Cadogan at once told 
there was nothing to fear, that the cavalry in front 
**So much the better,’ was the careless y; “then we can make 
ourselves comfortable”’—saying which the nian put a whistle to his 
mouth and produced from it a horrible squeak. wil 

behaviour, the Colonel stared at his comrade in 
still further astonishment when, on a sudden, the very gs ne 
seemed alive with human beings? Ay Amc the Rifles in all « 
from wll places, like Roderic Dhu’s us gillies; up they 

and brake, fiom ditchcs and water-holes, where the whole corps pecstciggag i 3 
perdu waiting for the ch of what believed to be 

if Russian cavalry advanced instead of ours? 
- exceeded that of Colonel . These 


‘They are ex- 
‘Tey foaroh in 


0 tae he ee 
from th 


aes aloe active and tic Wen. 
0 ex ve and energe’ i 
} 5 Ao wonderful rapidity.—Letter 


iece of gossip in his 
ibly the wife of Tome Babinet Minioter deo from 
her husband, and divulged to the wife of the editor of some leading journal, the 
fact that there were two parties in the Cabinet—a war and peace party—aud 
bere! sd party, who were the weaker, required to be flo info sub- 
miegion. 


speech on Tv esday :—** 


June 9, 1855.] 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
THERE is a persyective in time ag well asin space. Just as material 


objects dwindle into pots or disappear altogether when removed to a 
distance from us, so a political act or a speech in Parliament may in March 
raise a storm in the lobbies, yet be forgotten in June by all but some 
There is hardly a member of 
the House of Commons of any note who has not two or three times—in 
the opinion of half the world, including many of his best friends—by some 
But no animal 
dies so hard as your politician. He has his roll in the mud of abuse ; 
and, in a month or two, gets up again, Antius-like, rather the 
Peel killed himself politically half-a-dozen 
times at least; Disraeli’s suicides are almost past counting—yet is 
he alive and well at this hour. Mr. Layard, if we inay trust the obituary 
of the Clubs, perpetrated, not long ago, one of the most complete acts of 
self-destruction on record ; yet is now not much the worse for it. Yet,in 
spite of these encouraging examples, I cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Gladstone will net easily get the better of his suicidal act—his speech on 


half-dozen assiduous students of Hansard, 


unlucky speech or yote, “regularly done for himself.” 


better for his tumble. 


Mr. Milner Gibson’s motion. “ Doctor, the Thaneg fly from us!” Pitt is 


reported to have said to Vansittart, in consternation at the secession from 
the Ministerial banner of the ever-faithful band of Scottish members ; 


and now, when Lord Elcho inflicts no gentle castigation on Mr. Gladstone, 


be sure the clouds are dark over the heads of the Peclite party, It is not 
pleasant tobe told by a hitherto constant Supporter that “if anything 
could tend to render the prospect of peace more remote, it was his right 
hon. friend’s speech.” At least there can be no doubt now that the charge 
of lukewarmness in conducting the war brought against Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government must have been substantially correct, Perhaps the best speech 
which the debate has yet given us was that of Sir . B. Lytton, on Mon- 


day night. 


‘The past week has been fertile in news from the Crimea—news all of 
the same roscate complexion. With hardly the loss of a man, the Sea of 
Azott is ours. ‘The military road constructed on the borders of the Putrid 
Sea, by which Russia could always, even if Perekop was closed to her 
introduce men and material into the Crimea, is ours, More than a hun- 
Three 
hundicd merchant-vessels and cargoes are captured or destroyed. All 
these are great facts, and cannot be without infiuence upon the result of 
Yet the most important fact of all, that which gives the most 
substantial ground for the belief that at no distant period we may 
Weleome xn honourable peace, is, that in these days war ‘is money, 
and that no power on earth can carry on a long war, without a 
long purse. It isn’t a chivalrous view of the subject, but we may rest 
aseured that, in the power of raising unlimited sums, possessed by England 
and France, even more than in the skill and gallantry of our troops, we 
shall find the means of loosing the knot whose folds are now pressing 


died cannon, much provision and military stores, are ours. 


the war. 


on the energies of Europe. 


Last Saturday was a great day at the Crystal Palace. T wo attractions 
—the flower show, and the “ first performance ” of the upper set of foun- 
tains—drew a great crowd to Sydenham. Ag nobody, except the holders 
of season tickets, was admitted, the result must have been very satisfac- 
tory to the shareholders. or once in a way this is well enough, but it is 
to be hoped that the directors do not mean in future to restrict admis- 
sion, wheneyer any peculiar attraction is provided, to the holders of guinea 
Jt looks like it though, for the same rule prevailed on 
Monday, when Mame. Alboni was to have sung, but did not. A guinea 
in these hard times is a good deal of money ; yet there are plenty of single 
men who would not object to pay so much for an afternoon’s enjoymeng 
any more than for a stall at the Opera; but the family-man, who wants 
to take his wife and two or three daughters, is absolutely excluded by the 
price. iam conyinecd that a five-shilling admission on extraordinary 
occasions, when more than the average amount of entertainment was 
to be obtained, would be more advantageous to the company; and cer- 
tainly it would be fairer to the public. ‘The gardens are now in extreme 
beauty, aud every day makes it clearer that there—at. least in summer 


tickets. 


time—is the real attraction of the place. 


Not alone are the Crystal Palace shareholders revelling in the no- 
velty of fine weather, a continuance of which a clear sky and a 
high barometer secm to promise. Days of soaking rain, most grateful 
to the thirsty soil, followed by warm growing weather, make at this 
The change 
of weather came too late to redeem entirely the hay crop; but we may 
now begin to hope that the produce of corn may not be much inferior 
Such 
another harvest would be a complete set-off against the cost of the war. 
Altogether things look hopeful, though it is well to remember the old 
proverb, “ That we musn’t holloa till we are out of the wood.” Our wood 
is the Crimea and the Baltic. In the former we have met with success» 
which seems to presage greater events. One great cause of fear there yet 
is in that quarter, lest disease, pestilence—cholera, perhaps, or plague— 
should come in with the hot weather. That scourge averted, it would 
seem that we have little to fear. Nearly two hundred thousand French, 
English, and Sardinians, armed and fed as neyer army was before, ought 
to go anywhere and do anything. But even the taking Sebastopol, im- 
mense as the effect of such a success would be, would not equal the results 
that might be expected from the striking a great blow in the Baltic, Lf. 
Cronstadt should fall ?—the chances are heavy, indeed, against such a con- 
quest, yet itis possible. This, indeed, would be a victory—one that would 


season a mighty difference in the promise of the harvest. 


to that which the bounty of Providence accorded us last year. 


at once enable the Allies to dictate what terms of peace they please. 


Sacrep Harmonic Society, Exerer-uatt.—The final perform- 
mance of “ Ebjah” takes place on Friday next, the 15th. 4 
mme 


Harmonic Union, Hanovzr-squarr Rooms.—The prograi 
for ihe next concert, which takes place on Wednesday evening, includes Caeru- 
bini’s overture, ** Faniska;”’ Weber's air, Though Clouds by Tempests;” Beet- 
hoyen’s maguificent Eroica Symphony, Mendeissohn’s Cuprice Brillante, and 
Beethoyen’s * Ruins of Athens.” In the latter work Mdme. and Mr. Weiss are 
engeged as priucipal vocalists. The band will, as usual, be led by Mr. Blagroye, 
and Herr Molique will ocqupy his post as conductor. 


A Firtp-pay is Fairy Lanp.—This afternoon and evening the 
plain, which for months past bore the same uniform aspect, showed features dif- 
ferent ficm ihose we were accustomed to see, and became thereby an object of 
renewcd interest. The hill tops were covered with tents, and in the eveni 
with long rows of blazing fires. age and ammunition wagyons cross 
the pluin, and uaversed the ground, Which, but on the rare occasions of a re- 
connaissance, was for us forbidden ground. Herds of the horses of our Camp 
were diiyen out and fed luxuriantly upon the grass, and young corn, which up 
to the picsent had been allowed to grow undisturbed, because the soil on which 
it grew lay within range of our batteries, and because the proximity of the 
Cosrack videttes, and their cunning in driving in men and horses, held our camp- 
followers in awe. The state of the ground between the Turkish batteries and 

the ‘icheryaya shows at once that the Russians never had a serious intention 
of defending wus their look-out position. Small numbers of troops only 
have been quartered in or traversed this part of their late territory. The grass 
is in full growth, ou the banks of the river there are shrubs and trees, and only 
here and there a few earth-huts, or the black mark of a picket-fire, show that 
some detachments of troops have now and then occupied small camping-grounds. 
‘The vegetation on that side of the hills is what we found it on our side when we 
firet landed in the Crimea—abundant and odoriferous. Flowers, bright blue, 
purple, aud yellow, actually covered the ground ; little plots of poppies shine in 
the distance like fields of red ochre; the brushwood is intermixed with’ wild 
Tose shrubs in fwl bloom, avd some wild herb or other, as our horses champed 
the grass, or snitfed the faint odour of the peach, Add to this, that the heat of 
the sun was tempered by a fresh breeze, and you will understand that our first 
advance against the Russian position bad all the features of’ a field day in tairy 

d.— Letter from the Camp, May 25. : 

The new scheme for the management of St. Cross ital, so 
far a6 allowing the brethren 7s, per week each, in addition to their us rations, 
came into operation on Saturday last, 

The thirty-four monastic orders which are to be earpreeed in 
Picdmont in consequence of the new law, possessed 831 houses, ited by 
4543 persons. ‘The number of. 118 houses which will remain fr a time is 
274, comprising 4057 inmates of either sex. 
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MUSIC, 


Grist goes on triumphantly with he: farewell performances — 
certainly bond jide farewell performauces this time. She seems to ba 
cruelly exerting herself, to aggravate the regret which will be felt for 
her final departure; for she is acting and singing with the power and 
beauty of her most palmy days. Her performauce of Lucrezia Borgia 
on Monday was a display of tragic grandeur and passion which no 
other representative of the character hag ever been able to approach, 

On Thursday (last week) Tamburini, after a retirement of three years’ 
duration, reappeared in the part of Don Giovanni. It has always been 
admitted that Tamburini has for many years been the greatest— 
indeed the only—Don Giovanni on the stage. Since he retired various 
eminent performers have essayed the part, and every one has been a 
failure. They have all been measured by Tamburini’s standard, and all 
have been found wanting. Perhaps the knowledge of this fact has been 
his inducement for returning to the scene of his former glories. Much 
expectation was excited by his return; and, in the part of Don Giovanni, 
expectation was not disappointed: for, though it was at once perceived 
that his yoice was but the ghost of what it had been, yet, as the beau- 
ideal of the high-born and high-bred Spanish libertine, he still 
stood alone and unrivalled. He was, consequently received with much 
of the warmth of former days. In his next character, however— 
the Duke Aljunso, in “ Luerezia Borgia,” which he performed on Monday— 
he was less successful. His vocal defects were more conspicuous, because 
less redeemed by dramatic excellence ; and his reception, we regret to say, 
was positively cold. We are sorry that this great performer has been in- 
duced, after leaving the stage, to return to it at his time of life. He adds 
another to the many proofs that such a step on the part of a veteran is 
always an unwise one. On his part the step has by no means been a mat- 
ter of necessity, and the sooner he retraces it the wiser he will be. 


Tux production of Mr. Henry Smart’s new opera, “ Berta; or, 
the Gnome of Hartzberg,” at the Haymarket, on Saturday last, 
was an occurrence calculated to excite reflections both pleasant and painful : 
pleasant, that we have yet among us, even in the decayed state of our 
musical diama, composers able to enter the lists with those of any country 
in Europe; and painful, that such composers have not a single theatre, in 
the greatest city in the world, where anything like justice can be done to 
their works. When we say, as every one must do, that this opera was 
poorly aud lamely got up, we impute no blame to the Haymarket manager. 
On the contrary, Mr. Buckstone showed good taste in accepting a 
work of so much merit, and produced it as well as his means and resources 
would allow. But it is in an opera-house that an opera must be performed ; 
not in a theatre, where music is only one and a subordinate object. The 
announcement, however, of a work by a composer of Mr. Smart's reputa- 
tion attracted an audience not only large but musical, who were capable 
of discerning the merits of the piece, notwithstanding the imperfections of 
its pexfurmance, 

“ Berta,” in spite of its title, is a comic opera, in two acts, without a 
grain of German diableric. The libretto, by Fitzball, has good points, 
and affords room for musical effects ; but its plot is excessively complicated, 
and to confused as to be sometimes unintelligible. A detail of its incidents 
(as the attempts of some of our daily contemporaries haye shown) would 
be tedious and unreadable. There are two rustic lovers, Vichacl and 
Berta; the damsel an arrant coquette, who torments her unfortunate 
swain by her ambitious dreams and capricious airs. A good-natured 
Laron, the lord of the village, who has returned incognito after a long 
absence, undertakes to cure Berta of her failing, and thus bring about the 
happiness of the lovers. He sets about his self-imposed task in a some- 
What unaccountable way. He mingles, as a mysterious stranger, among the 
holiday-mukers at a jair; persuades the superstitious Michael that he has 
supeanatural knowledge, and promises to gain for him, by some magical 
spell, the affection of Berta. He then gets Michacl involved in a charge 
ot theft, and thrown into prison, while he declares himself to be the 
long-absent Baron of Hartzberg, announces his intention of choosing a 
wile among the maidens of his native mountains, and designates Berta as 
the object of his choice. Thus the little flirt’s ambitious dreams are 
revlised; but her heart is now awakened, and clings to her poor lover in 
his dungeon. fhe obtains access to him, and (with the Baron’s secret con.. 
nivance) they escape together to the mountains, where they take refuge in 
a ruined castle, supposed to be haunted by a Gnome-King, who is the sub- 
ject of a fearful tradition. Here the Baron appears before them under the 
semblance of the Gnome, and Berta’s courage and constancy are sorely tried. 
But she stands the test, and the Baron is convinced of her unchangeable 
love for Michael; whereupon the ruin is transformed into a splendid baro- 
nial hall, filled with wedding guests, and the lovers are united. The fuun- 
dation of this story is good, but the piay wright has reared upon it a mass 
of extravagance and absurdity which would be an obstacle to the sticcess 
of the opera, were it ever so well performed. ‘The music, however, is 
charming. It belongs to the pure and classical school of dramatic compo- 
sition ; is full of fresh and expressive melody, constructed with masterly 
skiil, and rich in beautiful orchestral effects. fhe principal characters— 
the two lovers—are admirably sustained by Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves. 
Weiss, the best baritone singer on our Stage, personates the Baron; and a 
comic couple, introduced to enliven the piece, are very fairly acted and 
supg by Mr. Farquharson and Miss Harriet Gordon. So far there is 
nothing to find fault with; but the effect of the music was almost destroyed 
by the discords of an orchestra that could not play, and a chorus that 
could not sing. We felt for the poor composer, assisting at the martyrdom 
of his own beautiful conceptions. How differently they would have sounded 
at the Opéra Comique! ‘Lhe intrinsic beauties of the piece, nevertheless, 
triumphed oyer the defects of its performance. ‘Ihe principal siugers 
exerted themselves greatly, and the chief airs and duets were warmly ap- 
pluuded, and some of them encored. Several of these pieces are so pleasing 
and graceful that they cannot fail to become popular, both in the concert- 
room and in the private musical circle. Next week we shall engrave a 
scene from this successful opera. 


Tuts is the height of the Concert season, and many more of 
them take place every day than it is possible to notice. On Saturday, the 


"26th of May, at the annual concert of Mr. F. Chatterton, the eminent 


harpist, considerable interest was excited by the appearance of a young 
pianist, Miss Mattie Spinny, a girl eleven years old, who made her 
début before a Loudon audience, and whose brilliant performance of 
u fantasia by Beyer was much and deservedly applauded. Malle. 
Hermann, a young performer, lately arrived in this country, 
gave a soirée musicale at the rooms in Harley-street, on Monday. 
‘dhis lady is not only a singer, but a pianist; and on this occasion 
displayed extraordinary excellence in both capacities. She has a beau- 
tiful voice and a brilliant finger; aud her singing, as well as her piano- 


‘forte playing, bespeaks the highly-accomplished artist. She was assisted 


by several of our best performers ; and this concert (which was attended 
by a crowded and furhionable audience) was one of the most elegant 
entertainments of the season. 


THE THEATRES, $e. 
Sr. Janzs’s Turarre.—What are called “single-handed enter- 


_tainments "—together with their modifications, two-handed and three- 


handed—are as popular in Paris as in London, There are French Albert 
Smiths, Loves, and Woodins, as well as English. Among these, M. Le- 
yassor and Mdlle. Julie Teisseire hold a distinguished place. On Wed- 
nesday evening both these highly-finished artists appeared at this theatre 
in their favourite “ Soirées et Matinées Récréatives et Comiques.”. We 
fear that the pieces chosen for the occasion are of too slight a character 
to suit exactly our sterner British taste. A “deux pas de bonheur ” 
serves to illustrate the moral that we frequently go abroad to seek the 
happiness that we might find at home. A certain Sir George, charmed 
with a song, travels over the Continent in search of the singer, and ulti- 
mately discovers his invisible charmer in the person of Betty, his own 
ward, who had all along been the companion of his tour. ‘The idea is 
pretty, but the interest feeble. We require stronger fare. To this piece 
was added a yaudeyille, called “ Le Bas Bleu,” in which M. Levassor 
assumes many disguises, and ultimately succeeds in detaching the young 
lady fiom her studies and disposition to single-blessedness. Some songs 
were capitally well sung by both performers, and the success of the enter- 
tainment will, we think, principally depend on these. 
Manyiesonx.— On Wednesday Miss Edith Heraud will 

at this theatre, for one night only, the character of Pautine, in the “ Lady 
of Lyous.” ‘The performance is for the benefit of an orphan family. 


Surewssury Snow.—This ancient pageant will be enacted at 
Shrewsbury, upon a grand scale, on Monday next. 

Cremonne Garpens.—The first of the three summer meetings of 
the Royal West Loudon Floricultural Society takes place, on Thursday next, in 
these gardons, Upwards of suxty gold aud silver medals are to be competed for. 
A brilliant show is expected, 
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1¢turn to the Crimea. 


of the Archduke Maximilian (brother of 
in the Peuinsula, 


the 8th, accompanied oy the Prince of 
towns, return to Sans Souci on the 19th. 
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EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


On Monday last a special general court was held at the Trinity- 


house 0. Tower-hill, at which Prince Albsrt was unanimously re-elected master. 


The Emperor Alexander, yielding to the wishes of the Empress 
ussiu, has forbidden the Grand Dukes Michael and Nicholas to 


Prince Ernest of Leiningen has left Berlin for Dantzie, whence 


he will proceed to join the Bultic fleet, in which he is to serve. 


Letters from Italy a‘tribute a pies purpose to the journey 
ie Emperor of Austria), now travelling 


_ Prince Albert presided, on Saturday evening last, at the annual 


dinner of the officers of his regiment, the Gienadier Regiment of Foot Guards, 
Sven at Grilliou’s Hotel, Albemarle-strect. 


The King ot Prussia was to A auvigi to the Rhine provinces on 
ssia, and, after visiting several Rhenish 


lt has been decided’that the Queen of Spain shall not go this 


year toTa Granja, on account of the unsettled state of the country. For the 
Same reason the Duke and Duchess of Montpensier will prolong their stay in 
Ww ges At is uot decided whether the Court will return to Madrid or continue 
at Aranjuez. 


Baron Von Usedom ig suffering from a severe kick he received 


from a horse at Epsom races, and from which he is only slowly recovering. 


It is reported that the Empress Dowager of Russia will arrive in 


Berlin on the 24th inst, 


The Jadus, which arrived at Marseilles on Monday, brings, 
among other passengers, Lord and Lady Haddo, and the Hon. Master Gordon, 


from Alexandria ; from Ceylon, the Right Rey. the Lord Bi shop of Colombo. 


The Czar has conferred the Order of St. Anne, with the insignia 
in diamonds, on Baron de Chazal, Aide-de-Camp of the King of the Belgians. 

The Earl of Albemarle’s son, Lord Bury, has entered on his legis- 
lative functions as a member of the Council of Canada. 


The King Regent of Portugal attended an exhibition of cattle 
at Sacaveru fair on the 27th ult., and was himself an exhibitor of bulls bred by 
his Majesty. Ean 

The Duke de atte penn’ has offered his services to the Spanish 
Government, and;declared that he will devote his life to the defence of the 
Queen, the dynasty, and liberal institutions. 

Sir Moses Montefiore is on his way 
tends founding a large’ hospital for Jews. 

The Bavarian Government has taken possession of the vast 
e:tates belonging to the Leuchtenburg family, which it purchased some time 
back for 3,000,060"fiorins. 

Chief Baron Pigott has arrived in Dublin. His health has been 
materially improved by a brief residence in a more genial climate. 

The Emperor of Russia, anxious to raise funds to relieve the 
scldiers and sailors who have had house property injured at Sebastopol, has 
oidered the sale of two hotels at St. Petersburg belonging to the Admiralty. 

Sir Hevry Lytton Bulwer, the late Minister at Florence, on 
peinqualiteg that appointment, obtained his retiring pension, and is now in 

aris. 


to Jerusalem, where he in- 


The young King of Portugal—as grandson of Auguste Eugénie 
Napoleone, Dowager Empress of the Brazils, widow of Don Pedro, and daughter 
ot Prince Evgéne Beauharnais, who was the Lrother of Queen Hortense, the 
mother of Nspoleon :117.—is the cousin of the Emperor of the French; as ie is, 
through his jather, a nephew of Prince Albert, Consort of the Queen of England. 

Jung Bahadoor, the Nepaulese who visited London some years 
ago, has set out on an expedition against Thibet. 

The Bey of Tunis died on the night of the Ist of June. Hissue- 
cessor and c.usin, Sidi Mohamed Bey, ascended the throne without obstacie. 

The Hon. F'. H. F.. Berkeley has postponed his motion for a 
Committee to inquire into the operation of the Sunday Beer Act to June 26. 

Redschid Pacha is living in retirement at his splendid palace, the 
late acquisition at Emirghian, on the Bosphorus 3 and ns Vienna mission, it 
appears, is adjourned sine{die, 

Mr. Mechi, of Tiptree-hall, announces his intention of becoming 
@ candidate for Mulden; when a vacancy occurs. 

The Moniteur; of Saturday contains decrees confirming seven 
p:omotions to the rank, of_Officer, and eighty-five nominations to that of Knight, 
in the Legion of Honour; as well as the graut of 230 military medals, made by 

the Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the East. 

Baron Manderstrom, the Swedish Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
has been appointed Ambassador to Vienna, the appointment having reference to 
approaching negotiations of importance. 

Sir Ralph Abercromby departs in a few days to resume his diplo- . 
matic duties at the Hague, after a short leave of absence. 

A contract has been entered into between the Ottoman Govern- 
ment and M. Lionel Osborn for the establishment of a submarine telegraph to 
unite the Dardanelles to Egypt. 

M. Mavrocordato‘is likely to resign, in consequence of the com- 
plaints made by the Western Powers of the insufficiency of the means taken by 
him to repress the Greek brigands. 

Mr. Cope, the Governor of Newgate, has resigned his post, and 
retires on an allowance of £500 per annuin for life. 

Mr. H. Puley, emigration agent at St. John’s, New Brunswick, 
has been appointed Commuissicner fur the Fisheries of British North America, at 
a salary of £1000 a year. 

Madame Stoltz is about to enter into an engagement with the 
Imperial Theatre of Rio Janiero, on the terms of 400,000 f. (£16,000) a year, and 
ahouse and carriage. 

Zephaniah Williams, the Newport Chartist, who was transported 
with Treat and Jones to Australia, has made an accidental discovery in Tasmania 
of a bed of yellow coal of very superior quality. 

The Photographic Society has appointed a scientific committee 
to invectigate the permanency of photographs, the causes of fading, and the 
phenomena of the art. It is the intenuon of this committee to publish the 
result of their experiments from time to time, 

A party of two hundred Mormons, mostly Welsh and English, 
arrived in Pitsburg on the 10th of May, on their way to the city of the Latter- 
day Saints, in the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 

The Volksbote, published at Munich, states that a number 
of ornamental armlets for ladies, bearing the portrait of the late Czar, have been 
imported into that city for complimentary distribution. ; 

The Queen has been pleased to grant the sum of £50 annually, 
for the purpose of being given in rewards for the encouragement and promotion 
of the education of the pupils of Victoria College, Jersey. 

Already no less than 5000 members of Continental choral societies 
have engaged to take part in the celebration at Lille on the 17th. 

The amount raised for the various objects of the Free Church 
of Scotland for the year ending March 31, 1855, was £308,050 9s. Sd. 

The little republic of San Marino having refused to give up 
Some political refugees claimed by the Pope, a diplomatic “tempest in a tea- 
pot” 1s the consequence, . 

The workmen employed at the Old Hetton and South Hetton 
Collieries have been on strike during the last week. 

A bill nullifying the Fugitive Slave Law passed to a third read- 
ing in the Massachusetts Senate on the 10th ult. 

In London there are now about 42,000 tons of shipping entered 
outwards for Australia. 

The Legislative Session of the Belgian Chambers was closed on 
Saturday last. ; 

The carpenters at the Curragh Camp have struck for higher 
wages. 

It is said in Berlin that a treaty of alliance between Sweden and 
the Western Powers is again on the tapis. : : : 

Madrid and Lisbon will soon be united by a line of electric 
telegraph, which will pass by Badajoz. : 

The six new steam-frigates building for the United States’ Go- 
vernment are reported to be progressing as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Hunter, the Assistant Postmaster at Cork, has been com- 
mitted for trial to answer a charge of embezzling a letter containing the sum of 
£22, the property of her Majesty. 

A violent tornado passed over the Bermudas on Saturday, May 
5, doing much damage. Several schooners in the harbour at Hamilton were 
injured, seme houses damaged, and large cedar trees torn up from the roots, 

A letter from Galatz states that the Sulina passage has again 
become so obstructed by the sand-banks that, before many months have elapsed, 
it will be in the same condition as ia 1853, 
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HER MAJESTY’S STATE BALL —THE GRAND STAIRCASE AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


THE Queen gave a (second) State Ball at Buckingham Palace on Friday 
evening (last week). About 1900 invitations were issued.’ The whole suite 
of State saloons were opened for their reception ; and the Throne-room, as 
well as the Ball-room, was prepared for dancing, by the erection of an 
orchestra, A haut-pas was prepared for the Queen and Royal family. 

The Picture-gallery and the other rooms were very tastefully decorated 
with rare and beautiful shrubs and plants in flower, and were brilliantly 
lit with crystal lustres and or-moulu chandeliers, filled with wax lights. 

A party of the Yeomen of the Guard was on duty in the Grand Hall; 
and a guard of honour of the Foot Guards was on duty in front of the 
Palace, with the band of the regiment. 

‘The company began to arrive at the Palace soon after nine o'clock, and 
assembled in the Picture-gallery. The Duchess of Cambridge and the 
Princess Mary were attended by Lady Suffield and Major Home Purves. 
The Hereditary Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz was attended by 
Lady Caroline Cust and Baron Liihe. The Duke of Cambridge was 
attended by his Equerries in Waiting. The Maharajah Duleep Singh was 
attended by Sir J. Login. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert, and the Royal Family, accompanied by 
the Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, were conducted by the 
Lord Chamberlain, and other officers of the Royal houschold, from the 
White Drawing-room to the Ball-room, 

The Queen wore a dress of white tulle over white silk, trimmed with 
bunches of lilac and white lilacs, with green leaves and rosettes of green | 
satin ribbon, ornamented with diamonds, Her Majesty’s head-dress was | 
composed of lilacs to correspond with the dress, and diamonds. | 

The Duchess of Cambridge wore a white glacé silk dreas, trimmed with 


point lace, with three deep flounces of point lace, each flounce trimmed 
with feather fringe. The stomacher ornamented with emeralds and 
diamonds. The necklace diamonds. Her Royal Highness wore a diamond 
tiara and white flowers. 

The-Princess Mary of Cambridge wore a dress of white tulle over a 
rich white glacé silk petticoat, trimmed with bunches of grapes and green 
and gold crape leaves. The body trimmed to match, and ornamented with 
emeralds and diamonds. The necklace pearls and diamonds. Her Royal 
Highness’s head-dress was formed of bunches of grapes, with green and 
gold leaves and diamond ornaments. 

Her Majesty and the Prince, and the Royal circle, were followed by the 
general company into the Ball-room, where the Queen opened the Ball 
with his Excellency Count Persigny, the French Ambassador, 

Quadrille bands (Mr. Laurent’s and Mr. John Weippert’s) were stationed 
in the Ball-room and the Throne-room. 

Refreshments were served to her Majesty’s guests in one of the principal 
State apartments during the evening, and the supper was served in the 
State Dinner-room ; the gold plate which decorated the tables being relieved 
by a choice assortment of flowering plants. 


We have engraved the Grand Palace Staircase : it is oblong in plan, | 


being longer from north to south than from east to west. From the 


, Great Hall the ascent is by a flight of marble steps to the tirst landing, 


whence the stairs turn tothe right and left ; a flight, in continuation of 
the central one, being continued up towards a room called the Garter- 
room—not used, however, on Ball nights, and therefore the. stairs 
are completely hidden by flowers of the greatest beauty being placed 
upon them. The balustrades, of the most exquisite workmanship, are 


of or-moulu, and, from the richness of their detail add greatly to the 
effect. A moulding similar to the balustrade is carried round the 
walls at a height parallel to the balustrade on the top landing, and this 
is gilded on a blue ground. Below this the walls are panelled 
and painted in imitation of various different-coloured marbles, most ex- 
quisitely imitated ; above it the walls also are painted to imitate dove- 
coloured andS jenna marbles. Portraits of George LIL. and his Queen, 
George LV., William 1V. and Queen Adelaide, the Dukes of Kent and 
Sussex, Prince George of Cumberland (now King of Hanover), and the 
Duchess of Kent, adorn the walls; and above them are long bas-reliefs of 
the Four Seasons. A pretty cornice, resting on conseles, runs round the 
upper part of the wall; and above this spring arches, in the spandrels of 
which are paintings by Townshend, emblematic of the Seasons. A domical 
light of engraved glass completes the whole. In the arches are bas-reliefS 
of Cupids sporting amongst acanthus foliage. The architectural d- ils 
are beautifully relieved with colour and gilding, and produce a «a- 
ingly rich and palatial effect. 

The toué ensemble of the Grand Staircase on the occasion of ne of the 
State Balls is extremely magnificent. The gay uniforms of/the gentle- 
men—for nearly all are in uniform, a few only of the immense numbers 
present wearing sober-coloured Court-dresses—mingled with the endless 
variety of the colours of the ladies’ dresses, the quaigt gaudy costumes 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, the nodding plumes ° 4d brilliant equip- 
ments of the Gentlemen-at-Arms, with the gold-emroidered dresses of 
the Pages, added to the polychromatic decoration anu gilding of the archi- 
tectural features of the Staircase, heightened also Oy flowers, produce an 
effect of rich colour almost impossible to describe, 
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THE SILENT MEMBER.—(No. XX.) 

Tre Vienna Conferenees are at length announced to be finally closed ; and, 
for the first time, they have done something with which the people of this 
country will be satisfied. The last meeting was distinguished by an 
announcement from Count Buol which affurds a by no means brilliant 
specimen of the logical abilities of some of our model diplomatists. Tae 
Count intimated that, “having engaged to find elements of accommoda- 
tion, and haying failed to find any elements of accommodation, he had 
fulfilled his mission.” If to fail in an object is the same thing as accom- 
plishing an object, the Count may, of course, congratulate himself on his 
successin having made a failure. Upon this principle the Conferences may 
be said to have realised all they intended to effect; for, having undertaken 
to negotiate a peace, and not having negotiated a peace, they have—in a 
diplomatic sense, which seems to be very different from common sense— 
done all they desired. It is to be hoped that we shall hear no more of 
these Vienna Conferences, which may henceforth be buried under the 
weight of their own protocols. We shall, however, be reminded of them 
once more, by something still heavier than even the protocols, in the 
shape of the bill we shall have to pay for our share of the expenses. 

The Total Abstinence question has had an airing in Exeter-hall, and a 

little wholesome ventilation will be useful to a subject which ought to b: 
looked at with the aid of a little more enlightenment than has hitherto 
been mixed up with it. The champions of what is called the Tempera.ce 
cause are very well-meaning men; but they look at their favourite object 
too entirely from one point of view, and they resolutely refuse to see any- 
thing but the evils of the present system. That which is in itself harm- 
less should be left to the fullest freedom of choice, though it may be true 
that, directly the line is overstepped where harmlessness ends and mischief 
begins, the law may oppose a barrier for the protection of society. If 
drunkenness is an evil, let it by all means be punished in pro- 
portion to the harm it inflicts; but the fact of drunkenness being 
evil is no reason why that which is in itself harmless should 
be prohibited. The advocates of prohibition are in the habit of pointing 
to other matters with which legislation has interfered, and which are said 
to be harmless in themselves; but it is not true that the objects which 
have been instanced in proof of this position are of themselves innocuous, 
‘The advocates of the Maine Law allege that it is quite as reasonable to 
shut up houses of refreshment 28 it has been to pass a law for the closing 
of betting-houses. But the two cases are by no means identical,—for 
betting is an evil in itself, a maium in se; while a glass of beer may be a 
good thing in itself; and if nobody were allowed to purchase one it 
would become a bonum prohkibitum. There isno doubt that drunkenness 
is the monster vice of the age, but the cure must be accomplished by other 
means than those of driving the disease inwards, and causing a com- 
plication of evils, which would be the case if the open sale of liquors 
were to be suppressed, and a fraudulent traffic were to be established. A 
law that the common sense of society would revolt against ought never to 
be imposed, for it will surely be violated in some indirect manner, and 
thus not only is the law brought into odium or contempt, but the com- 
munity is demoralised by evasive practices. 

Among the minor delinquencies of the present day is the mischievous 
habit of picking flowers in the grounds of the Crystal Palace. <A love of 
flowers seems in itself a very harmless predilection, and there does not 
appear much criminality in taking a single flower from a well-stocked 
parterre, but the directors have found it necessary to bring several fair 
offenders before the magistrates. Prevention is always better than cure; 
but more especially is it desirable to warn rather than to punish a 
class of transgressors against the law who have really no criminal 
intention, and who do not think of the mischief they are doing. The evil 
is certainly one that ought to be checked, but the circumstances scarcely 
justify a charge of wilfully damaging a plant, when the will is clearly to 
become possed of a flower, and not to damage property. If the servants 
of the company were to be vigilant in preventing the evil, and if requests 
to the publicnot to pick the flowers were to be conspicuously placed about 
the grounds, the necessity might be avoided of having to bring before the 
magistrates a class of persons, chiefly females, who have had no dishonest 
intent, and whom it is hardly fair to place in the degraded position of 
criminals. 

It is gratifying to observe that Lord Brougham is again at his post in 

the House of Lords, using the most earnest exertions to continue the 
amendment of the law, which has already been purged of so much that was 
bad by his untizing zeal and unequalled ability. A few days ago he in- 
quired into the causes of the very heavy exactions of fees from the suitors 
in the County Courts, which it is quite a mistake to regard as tribunals in 
which justice is cheaply administered. The County Courts are a vast im- 
provement on the old system, as far as cebts of moderate amount are con- 
cerned, for, when those debts were sued for in Westminster-hall, the 
expense of litigation was such as to make the amount in dispute 
an item of insignificance, when compared with the cost of obtain- 
ing it. The result used to be that law was avoided as ruinous; 
but now, although a vast number of small debts are sued for 
in the County Courts, the fees are felt as a cumbrous tax 
on the administration of justice. Several shillings must be expended a 
the very outset of the prosecution of even the smallest claim ; and where 
the amount is very small, the costs frequently exceed the debt sought to be 
recovered. The only really cheap tribunals are the Metropolitan Police 
Courts, where two shillings paid for a summons constitute the whole ex- 
pence of proceeding ; but where, unfortunately for the humbler classes, 
the civil jurisdiction is so limited that even a common claim for wages 
cannot be enforced, and whence applicants are continually sent away to 
the County Court with an intimation that the magistrate has no 
rower to assist them. It is, undoubtedly, in some respects, ad- 
visable that the criminal and the civil jurisdiction should be 
kept distinct from each other, but it is idle to boast of having 
brought justice home to every man’s door, ontil either the Police 
Courts have jurisdiction in civil cases, or the County Courts are made 
sufficiently cheap for the poorer class of suitors. The County Courts 
have certainly aided in bringing home justice to many adoor; but if the 
article is brought home it has to be paid for’ rather heavily before de- 
livery. The fees taken in the County Courts are far more than sufficient 
to pay the expenses incidental to the establishment of these tribunals, 
and the entire excess is so much improperly abstracted from the pockets 
of the suitors. It may be difficult to adjust very nicely the balance 
between the sum to be taken from the public and the cost 
of administering the law; but it is very easy to make a much 
nearer approximation between the two than has hitherto existed. 
Another of Lord Brougham’s proposals for Law Reform has for 
its object the saving of a very large number of persons every year from 
lengthened and often wholly undeserved imprisonment. In these days of 
national excitement on the subject of the war, which absorbs almost every 
other question, one is apt to lose sight of much that, at other times, 
would excite very serious interest. The liberty of the subject is usually 
regarded as qe of the very highest objects of respect, and yet we are 
allowing it to be trifled with annually to a very considerable extent ; for, 
out of 28,000 pereons committed to prison in 1853, no less than 6200 were, 
by discharge or acquittal, shown to be innocent. It will of course happen 
unavoidably that some charges should be made which, from various 
causes, cannot be ed; but, supposing this to be an inevitable evil, 
it is the duty of le, to mitigate as fur us possible a mischief which 
cannot be entirely remedied. This is the purpose which Lord Brougham 
has in view; and he has accoriingly been urging the Government to adopt 
ccrtain reforms in the criminal law by which persons who are in prison 
may be brought to a speedy trial. This desirable end he is endeavouring 
to attain by promoting a measure which will give magistrates power to 
yj 
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deal with a great number of small offences, and also by an Act of Parlia 
ment for causing sessions to be held more frequently in the course of the 
year, as well as adding to the number or rather to the frequency of the 
creuits of the Judges, Now that the Superior Courts are freed from more 
than half their former labours by the institution of the County Courts, 
it must really be a matter of satisfaction to the Judges of the former to 
be enabled to earn more conscientiously their large salaries by an increased 
amount of public utility, which the reforms of Lord Brougham would 
afford them the luxury of practising. 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN DURING THE WEEK ENDING THURSDAY, JUNE 7. 


Month | Corrected| Thermometet: | yrean | Departure | Degree | Direction 
tention | ge | ge [tomer] Sates | ot | or 
of Barom.| g rature from Humi- 
Day. | atga.m. Bs lof Day.| Average. | gity, | Wind. 
Inches. = ct} w id 
June 1} 29.723 | 52°9 | 451 | 479 | — 86 91 S.S.W, 
w» 2] 29.978 | 640 | 382 | 495 | — 73 83 5.S.W, 
» 3] 29.868 | 642 | 368 | 501 | — 69 80 5 
» 4] 29.839 | 643 | 492 | 568 | — O83 87 
» 5] 29.862 | 700 | 518 | 577 + 04 91 . 
» 68| 29.768 | 8rd | S42 | 69°6 + 121 ves S.S.E. 
» 71 29802 | 665 | 63:0 | 574 | — 03 94 W.s.W 
Note.—The sign — denotes below the average and the sign + above the average. The 


numbers in the seventh column are calculated on the supposition that the saturation of the 
air is represented by 100. 

The reading of the barometer increased from 29.72 in. at the beginning of 
the week to 29.98 in. by the 2nd; decreased to 29.83 in. by the 4th; 
increased to 29.86 in. by the 5th; decreased to 29.67 in. by the 26th; and 
increased to 29 85 in. by the end of the week. The mean for the week, 
at the height of 82 feet above the level of the sea, was 29.834 in. 

The mean daily temperatures have varied during the week from 8}° 
below to 12° above their average values. During the period they were 
neal viz., from May 28th to June 4th, the average defect was 7.8° 

aily. 

The mean temperature of the week wai 55°6°—being 1°5° below its 
average value. 

The range of temperature during the week was 47'7, being the difference 
between the lowest reading of the thermometer, 36°8° on the 3rd; and 
the highest, 84°, on the 6th. 

The mean daily range of temperature during the week was 19°7°; the 
least was 7'8°, on the Ist; and the greatest, 30°3°, on the 6th. 

Hain tell during the week to the depth of nearly one-tenth of an inch. 

The Weatier during the week has been remarkable for great changes of 
temperaturcr—extremes of heat and cold haying both been experienced. 

Lewisham, June 8, 1855. JAMES GLAISHER. 


Hxartu or Lonpoy.— During the week ending last. Saturday the 
births of 1402 children were registered within the metropolitan districts : 
of these, 714 were a ba and 688 were girls. The average of the ten cor- 
responding weeks of the years 1845-54 was 1405. The number of deaths 
during the week was 1075: of these, 542 were males, and 531 were females; 
being a decrease of about 100 on the deaths registered during the several 
preceding weeks ; and is partly attributable to the rise in the tempera- 
ture which occurred lately, as was shown in our weekly table. The 
average number of deaths, corrected for increase of population, was 
1029. “Of the number of deaths, 530 were those of perscs under twenty 
years of age. There is no remarkable feature in the epidemic class of 
diseases: small-pox was fatal in 24 cases, scarlatina in 48, hooping-cough 
in 41, and diarrhea in 16 cases. 

Civic Exrertarnment TO THE JupGEs.—On Saturday evening 
an entertainment was given by the Lord Mayor, in the Egyptian-hall, 
Mansion-house, to her Majesty’s Judges. 

Roya Socirety.—On Thursday the following candidates were 
elected into the Royal Society :—Arthur Connell, Esq. ; William Farr, 
ots William Lewis Ferdinand Fischer, Esq.; Isaac Fletcher, Esq. ; 
William John Hamilton, Esq.; John Hawkshaw, Esq.; John Hippis- 
ley, Esg.; James Luke, Fsq.; A. Follett Osler, Esq.; Thomas Thom- 
son, M.D.; Charles B. Vignoles, Esq.; Charles Vincent Walker, Esq.; 
Robert Wight, M.D.; Alexander William Williamson, Esq.; George 
Fergusson Wilson, Esq 

Apuinisrrative Rerorm.—A public meeting was held at the 
Rose Tavern, Fulham-road, on Wednesday night, for the purpose ef aid- 
ing and giving effect to the views enunciated by the Administrative Ke- 
form Association. Mr. W. F. Lloyd, a magistrate, was called tothe chair, 
and made some preliminary observations, denouncing “ the system” of 
official tormality. He said ‘also that a vulgar clamour was now raised at 
public meetings against Lord Palmerston, the PrimeMinister. He greatly 
admired Lord Paliwerston,and knew that a truer English Minister never 
presided over the Queen’s Councils. He was judicious, vigorous, uncom- 
promising—very valuable qualities. No one could deny the immense 
stimulus given to all branches of the service since his accession to power. 
Lord Palmerston could not change on a sudden the system, nor the in- 
struments he was obliged to employ. It was the duty of the people to 
speak out. Dr. Truman moved a resolution pledging the meeting to 
support the resolutions carried .at the meeting in the City. Mr. Lono 
moved a resolution to the effect that the Executive was merely the dele- 
gated instrument of the people's will to originate and beg out such 
measures as would prove advantageous to the country ;_and that the in- 
variable selection from the aristocracy, including bot Whigs and Tories, 
tended to deprive the nation of the assistance of able men in the nrc 
ment of its affairs. The resolution was seconded by Mr. A. B. Richards, 
and carried. ‘The Rey. Dr. Wilson, Dean of the College of Preceptors, 
and other gentlemen, addressed the meeting, which did not conclude 
until a late hour. 

Sr. Marrin’s-1x-tu£-Frerps Lisrary Anp ReaprnG-ROOM FOR 
THE WorkiNG CLAssEs—The third festival of this institution was held 
on Wednesday evening, at the Northern Schools, Castle-street, Long- 
acre. There were about 400 working men and their wives present; an 
Lord Radstock, the Dean of Hereford, Rev. T. Jackson, Rey. F. D. 
Maurice, Dr. Lockhart Robertson, Mr. T. J. Furnivall, and other known 
friends of the working-classes, partook of the feast. Letters were read 
from Earl Grosvenor, Viscount Goderich, and Lord Overstone, expressing 
their regret at not being able to attend. The Rev. Henry Mackenzie, 
the Vicar of the parish, presided. Thecompany assembledin the Library 
about half-past seven, and amused themselves for some time by look- 
ere ntl the handsome books presented by his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, the Bishop of London, Miss Coutts, Sir Walter James, Sir 
es" f Dukinfield, the late Vicar, and others. When the Library became 
crowded, a large number of the guests adjourned to the School of Art 
and Design, fitted upon the floor above, and which had been originally de- 
signed as a playground for the children, but was converted into a School 
ot Design last kebruary twelyemonth, when it was opened under the 
auspices of the Duke of Arey Here a number of drawings by the 
artisans were exhibited, which showed considerable talent and accuracy. 
Soon after eight o'clock the whole company adjourned to the boys’ 
school-room, which, with one of the committee-rooms, was fitted up for 
350 guests, and gaily decorated with flags. The visitors, however, were 
so numerous that between fifty and one hundred had to return to the 
Library, where they had tea served, and amused themselves with 
singing glees while the festival was going on below. The Vicar 
said grace before: and after tea, and,then gaye a concise history of 
the Library, which, he said, had been in operation for three years, 
and had not been so fully supported as he expected by the working 
classes. ‘There were, however, 129 members, and if that number were in- 
creased it would soon become entirely be dda eagh py The building 
provides education for 624 children ; instruction in the School of Art for 
202 adults and children; evening recreation and instruction for 129 in 
the Library; and a Life 


e Assurance Branch Association numbering up- 
wards of 80; without speaking of the Sunday-schools, evening Classes, 
and other institutions connected with it. He thought he might assume 
that the building he had had the satisfaction of seeing etd up amon, 
them in one of the waste eps? of the parish might now fairly be look 
on as an institution that had struck its roots deep, and was calculated to 
exercise a wide influence for good upon the neighbourhood. Severalre- 
solutions were afterwards moved and second 7 Lord Radstock, the 
Dean of Hereford, Rey. John Lawrell, Rey. E. T. Yates, Mr. Palmer, 
Mr. Churehwarden Stobbs, Mr. Warrington, and others; but the most 
striking speech of the evening was by a Mr. Parker, a working man in a 
coach-lactory in the parish, wi astonished the company by 
quoting Aristophanes, Aschylus, and es; and then, as he ex- 
ressed himsell, “ stripped himself of his plumes” by saying that he had 
ent all he knew of them; first, attending a lecture of Professor 
Browne, at that Library, on “Attic Tragedy ;” and then b pashan | 
translations of the Greek poets, which he had read with delight an 
avidity. The evening passed over with great gratification to all; and at 
the cloge a vote of thanks to the Vicar and committee was passed 


acclamation. 
Tux Omninvs Trape.— —_ to the high rate of mileage duty 
sev of the omnibuses in the 


and the advanced price of proyender, 

principal thoronghiares have been taken off the road during the last 
Jew months, to the great inconvenience of the public. In 1853, 1238 
omnibuses were licensed ; last Ne only 1160. Fifty ounibuses used to 
ply between Chelsea and Hoxton, but now only 36; on the stoke New- 
ington and Ball's Pond-road one-fourth of the number has been with- 
drawn; and soon in like manner in other neighbourhoods. 


[Junw 9, 1855. 
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Presgkvation or Lire rrom Sntewrecx.—On Thursday a 
meeting of the Koyal National Life-boat Institution was held at the 
Society’s house, in John-street, Adelphi; his Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, K.G., President of the Society,in the chair. A re- 
ward of £5 10s. was granted to the crew of the life-boat of the institution 
stationed at Lytham, in consideration of their prompt conduct in goin, 
off to the assistance of the crew of the flat John. which was observe 
during a heavy gale of wind to have drifted on the Horse bank, on the 
Lancavhire coast. Also a reward of £2 10s. to a boat's crew for their 
laudable services to one out of three persons who were upset from a boat 
near Cape Clear, on the coast of Cork: two-men, unfortunately, perished 
on theoccasion. Other rewards were granted. Some life-boat carriages 
and a life-boat had been sent by the institution to Budehayen, Thorpness, 
and Dundrum during the past month. It was stated that the life-boats 
of the society had saved nearly 140 shipwrecked persons during the past 


wyear. It appeared, nevertheless, that bapa of 1500 persons had a 


rished from shipwrecks on ourcoasts in the same short period. The 
stitution earnestly appeals to the public for support to enable it to carry 
on its hitherto successtul operations in the cause of humanity. 

Tux Sunpay Bexr Bruu.—On Saturday last a numerous and in- 
fluential deputation of licensed yictuallers and others interested in the 
repeal of the Sunday Beer Bill of last Session waited upon Sir William 
Molesworth, in Whitehall-place. Mr. Foster, president of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Defence Society, said that the deputation had attended for 
the purpose of asking Sir William Molesworth to present to Parliament 
various numerously-signed petitions for the repeal of Mr. Patten’s mea- 
sure, which, in its effects, had proved a Lee hardship to the public and 
the trade. Mr. Foster having pointed out the grievances they com- 
plained of, was followed by Mr. Shaw, chairman of the Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation, who detailed the hardships which the bill inflicted upon the class 
which he represented. Several other members having remarked upon 
the working of the Act, Sir William Molesworth, in reply, promised to 
present the petitions. He would see Sir eee, Grey, the Home Secre- 
tary, on the subject, and in the meantime would give his best attention 
to the matter which had been laid before him, 


LORD GODERICH AND HIS CONSTITUENTS. 


TAKING advantage of the Whitsuntide holidays, the Liberal electors of 
Huddersfield entertained Lord Goderich, M.P., at a banquet in the 
Gymnasium-hall of that town on Thursday week, at which a large 
number of the most influential members of the Liberal party were 
pore In the Adee Re public meeting was held in the Philosophical- 
all, when Lord Goderich explained his opinions on the present position 
of public affairs, and the course he had pursued in Parliament during 
the two years he had been the representative of Huddersfield. Nearly 
2000 persons were present. - 

After tuking a survey of the present state of home politics, he con- 
demned the conduct of Government with regard to the war. He agreed 
with Mr. Layard that the Government of Lord Aberdeen was in no 
small degree responsible for the war, owing to their want of a decided 
policy. “I think (said his Lordship) this war has been occasioned, 
not by a love of peace, but by aattgs & in the councils of the nation.” 
Now that we were at war, however, he thought that we ought not to 
make peace unless upon such terms as were likely to secure the honour 
of England and the safety of Europe. Having disposed of the war, he 
yassed on to the next great question of the day, Administrative Reform. 
He was glad to see that Government was beginning to show some con- 
ception of the importance of the matter :— 


But, after all, it is not merely the Government who have something to do in 
this matter; we have all of us something to do; constituencies in the country 
and their representatives, have much to do with this question, We are told that 
the civil service is filled with unfit men; and how has that civil service been 
filled? It has been filled by the exigencies of party, and at the request ot im- 
portunate members of Parliament. Now, let me tell you this, that it you mean 
to have Administrative Reform, to haye these changes made in the mode of carry- 
ing on the business of the country, and of appointing men to discharge the duties 
of that country’s service, we must ourselves be prepared to take the necessary 
steps on our side. We members of Parliament, and our constituencies, must be 
prepared not to wait in the antechambers of Ministers to ask for favours 
(Cheers). Iam told that the most importunate in these matters get most; but 
the most importunate are not likely to be the best judges of men, because they are 
quite certain to be the most shameless. It is no pleasant matter to have 
to ask a favour ofa Minister ; and I for one have now to say that, as I desire Ad- 
ministrative Reform, and as I believe at this moment it is peculiarly necessary 
that members of Parliament should maintain their independence and free 
judgment, I for one am determined that Mr. Hayter’s office shall never again 
be darkened by my shadow (Cheers). That is the way to prove that we are in 
earnest. As long as constituencies send to Parliament»so-called Liberals, and 
there are plenty of them, who din into the ears of Whig secretaries of the Trea- 
sury that they want places for this man and for that—so long as that goes on: 
you cannot and won’t haye Administrative Reform (Cheers). There were 
times when places were bought simply and plainly for so much money; and 
there are times, I suspect, when men are bought by equally efficacious if less 
patent means. I don’t mean to say that members of Parliament are open to 
corrupt bargains—I should be unworthy of my position in the House of Com- 
mons if I lent my soul to calumniate my colleagues ; but this I say, that men 
are kept in good temper by the places that are given to their friends. A 
member of Parliament keeps his constituents in que temper by tie places he 
gives them; the whipper-in keeps members of Parliament in good temper 
by the places he enables them to give to their constituents; and so the whole 
thing. goes on, until by pressure upon members of Parliament, and 
upon Ministers, the public service is filled with incompetent men (Hear, 
hear). Add to that all the influences that are brough: to bear by per- 
sons of high position and great wealth who may support the Government, 
and . then think you will find that, after all, the share of blame 
which falls upon the wretched Ministers is not so great (Hear, hear). 
Those who talk about Administrative Reform are scarcely, perhaps, aware of 
the wide bearing which their words have. I think I haye shown you, 
by what I have now said, that the task of ing out effectual reform is 
not so easy and so simple, that it is not to be done by scar gpd adminis- 
trators at. public meetings, but by the earnest co-operation, I may say, of 
every man in the country; and I believe, if what you mean is that the 
administration of the country shall be carried on, as we often hear the 
phrase, in the manner in which a private business is carried on, before you ar- 
rive at that condition of affairs you will find yourselves called upon to make 
far deeper and far wider changes than perhaps you now contemplate (Hear, 
hear). I, for one, am prepared to face the consequences of my opinion. I be- 
lieve—‘f this country is to maintain her high position, and we are to show that 
free government and good administration are not incompatible—we must pursue 
this object fearlessly whithersoever it may lead us, though cautiously and tem- 
perately (Cheers). : 

After some concluding remarks, Lord Goderich sat down amidst pro- 


longed and enthusiastic cheering, his address having occupied nearly 
three hours and a quarter, 


THE BERNE AND GENEVA RAILWAY. 
(To the Editor of the T.LUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.) 


I have read with considerable interest the excellent article published in yout 
paper of last Saturday, on the opening of a portion of the Western Railway 
of Switzerland, intended, when complete, to unite the towns of Morges and 
Lausanne, on the Lake of Geneva, with the town of Yverdun, on the lake of 
Neuchatel. This, however, being the first published account of that railway which 
has fallen under my notice, I feel, as the engineer who laid out the line in 
question, and set the whole of the work going, that it is only just to myself 
that the fact should be known. With the exception of the branch of Lausanne, 
the railway passes generally through the same line of country (the valley of 
the “ Venoge”) as that reported upon in 1844, by Mr. W. Fraisse, a Swiss 


' engineer, and afterwards adopted by Mr, Robert Stephenson, in his report to 


the Federal Government. The branch to Lausanne, however, was entirely laid 
out by myself, and the greatest possible attention was given to secure the best line, 
under the double point of view of convenience to the town of Lausanne and 
port of Ouchy, and neighbouring villages, together with a facility for its ex- 
tension to Vevey and Villeneuve—a project at that time much insisted upon, 
and which will probably be executed in the course of time. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, G. H, Purpps, M.LC.E. 
24, Great George-street, Westminster, June 6, 1855. 


Tux Opinione of Turin states that it is in contemplation to con- 
nect Balaclaya with Europe through Genoa instead of Giurgevo. With this 
view the telegraphic line between La Spezzia and Cagliari is to be conueoted by 
a enbmarine cable with Malta, Gallipoli, and Constantinople, the latter com- 
municating with Varna by suspended wires, Mr, Brett is expected this month 
at Cagliari with the cable to be sunk between that place and Algiers. 


Tux Pore effected his return from the country on the evening of 
the 234 ult. The road between Castel Gandolfo and Rome was strongly 
ostape by pickets of gendarmes, stationed at short intervals, and patrols 

police, who perfectly succeeded in ensuring the safety of his Holiness. 


A Lurrer from Beyrout mentions the death of one of the French 
sours de charité, who had fallen a victim to her zeal and devotedness in the dis- 
charge of her duties, A number of persons attended her funeral, and for the 
first time in Syria the cross which was carried before the clergy was seen escorted 
by Turkish soldiers, with their arms reversed. 


Tre Conservative Lanp Socrery,—On the 6th inst, a Leices- 
tershire ebarcholder took out the share No. 11,000, making the amount subscribed 
he formation of the br ty in September, 1852, ‘ 
tal of half a million and upwards have boon under 
£12,000, and the amount of land sold exoeeds £104,000. 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


The principal event of the week has been the successful maiden appear- 


ance of John Scott’s crack two-year-old, Fly-by-Night, by the Flying 
Dutchman, to whom two other Derby fayourites—Bird-in-Hand and Pol- 
mood.e (a very elegant creature)—ran second and third. He is a low, 
lengthy, and very powerful colt, not unlike his sire about the head, and 
quite as heavily engaged as his unfortunate half-brother, Gre2ulus Esu_ 
riens, who has a large curb on the near side, which sadly interferes with 
his training. The unexpected defeat of Habena, whose party were very 


confident, was also another “ great fact” on the Vase day, and Claret 
cleared her at the Stand with the utmost ease. It 


ei that she must have run some pounds below her real 
‘orm. 


not better than Kingstown. He sprung at once to 3 to 1 for the St. 


Leger, which at present looks like a match between him and Rifleman. 
The public were sadly disappointed at the defeat of the old horse, who has 
always becn a great favourite with them. Cormbus has passed out of 
Fobert’s into J. Dawson’s stable; and it is said that Blooming Heather 


willnotimprobably become one of Baron Rothschild’s string, thouzh her 
Oaks defeat, by a bad mare like Marchioness, does not enhance her value. 
‘The on dit is, that the Oaks winner was only backed in the stable for £25 
by the gentleman in whose name she ran, Marlow, the jockey, is said to 
be progressing favourably ; and it seems that it was not owing to his own 
extravagance, but to an unfortunate mortgage in which all his savings 
weie invested, that his friends felt it their duty to open a subscrip- 
tion for him. Hospodar completely failed in his attempt to go two-and 

a-half miles in the Ascot Stakes; and, after nearly pulling Aldcroft over 
his head in the first three quarters of a mile, got completely beaten 
before they rose the hill, and walked in last of all. The public never 
believed in his power to accomplish a long distance; but such is their con- 
fidence in the Zetland stable (who quite thought so from his private per- 
formances with Fandango) that they made him first favourite. Mortimer's 
mean appearance was sadly against him, and lookers-on considered that his 
most appropriate sphere would be a light water-cart instead of a race- 
courre. However, his owner knew better, as he had tried him to be quite 
as good as he was at Chester, and booked victory as certain. Lord Clifden 
hada turn in the Hunt Cup with Chalice, a daughter of old Crucifix, 
who has gieatly improved under Isaac Day’s care. 

The racing calendar has not much to inyite the sportsman in its pages 
for next week. Monday will, however, be an afternoon of considerable 
interest at Vattersall’s, as the Royal stud yearlings will be brought to the 
hammer. They number about thirteen or fourteen, and include a sister 
to Frantic and a sister to Grapeshot. Ten of Mr. Greville’s on Monday 
averaged 130 guineas each, which was made up by final bids of every kind 
fiom 455 guineas (the price of the colt by Orlando out of Little Finch), 
down to 12 guineas, so that the great prices of last year are not at all 
likely to be realised by Mr. Godwin’s four legged protezés. A large 
kennel of Clumber spaniels, &c., are also advertised by the Messrs. Tatter- 
sall for sule on the same day; and Bay Middleton, who is now rising 
23, and several of Lord Clifden’s mares, &c., will be sold at Stock- 
bridge before the Thursday’s races in the following week. The race- 
mectings on the list for next week are Hampton Court on Wednesday 
and ‘ihursday; and Newton, which is now under Mr. Bake's 
auspices, on the same days; 
more than passing interest. Apropos of hunting, it is credibly re- 
ported that Sir John Trollope is to hunt the Cottesmore country in 
future. : 

‘he willow is being wielded in earnest at last. Clark and his eleven 
are taking their rest for a week; but on Monday the Marylebone Club 
and ground play the county of Sussex, at Lord’s; and on Thursday the 
genticmen of England encounter the gentlemen of the Marylebone Club 
on the same ground. We fear that we shall see very few public school 
matches there this year, as head masters are very unaccountably setting 
their faces against them, and wish them always to be played in their school 
closes. The Marylebone Club this week beat Surrey iu one innings, by 
fourteen runs—Haygarth contributing 97 to the score before Sherman 
reached his stumps. J 

On Tuesday the Oxford University sculls will be rowed for; and Satur- 
day is appointed both for the Glasgow Flag Regatta and the Ranelag 
Yacht-club sailing-match. The latter will be sailed off Buttersea-reach, 
and a £10 sailing-cup will be the prize of the day. The entry for the 
Henley Regatta will be made on Saturday. Its prizes are valued at £436, 
the silver wherry not included ; and comprise cups of every value from 100 
guineas to 12 guineas, for all kinds of competitors, from eight-oar crews 
to scullers. . 


ASCOT RACES.—TuEsDAyY. 
Trial Stakes.—Coroner, 1, Early Morn, 2. 
Seventh Ascot Triennial Stakes.—Fly-by-Night, 1. Bird-in-Hand, 2. 
Sixth Ascot Triennial Stakes.—Ciaret, 1. Clotilde, 2. 
Ascot Derby Stakes.—Pugnator, 1. Hazel, 2. 
Ascot Sitakes.—Mortimer, 1. Mishap, 2. 


Hur Majesty’s Gold Vase.—Oulston, 1. Rataplan, 2. 
Welume Siakes.—Fiatterer, 1. Para, 2. 
WEDNESDAY. 


Fifth Ageot Triennial Stakes.—Wiuskileld, 1. Bracken, 2. 

Fula) Stakes.—Flatterer, 1, Queen's Head, 2. 

Roya! Hunt Cup,—Chalice, 1. Orson, 2. 

Sweepstakes of 15 soys. each.—Contention, 1. Redemption, 2. 

Corvi ation Stakes.—Alcy ne, 1. Miss Fanshawe, 2. 

Hun.dicap Plate of 100 soys.—Catastrophe, 1. Octavia, 2. 

Her Majesty’s Plate.—Saucebox, 1. Venison, 2. 
THURSDAY, 

Palace Stakes.—Paletot, 1. Vexation, 2. 

Visitcrs’ Plate —Shoreham, 1. Le Juif, 2. 

New Stukes —Milton, 1. Polmoodie, 2. 

Gold Cup.—Fandango, 1. Rataplan, 2. 

Swecpstakes.—Antoinette, 1. Guitar, 2. 

Windsor Castle Stakes.—Professor, 1. Affighan, 2. 


A Foracine Exreprrion nzarn Kertou.—The Highlanders in 
little parties sought about for water, or took a stray peep after a “bit keep- 
sake” in the houses on their way to the wells, but the Freuch were ever before 
them, and great was the grumbling at the comparative livense allowed to our 
alhes. The houses were clean outside and in—whitewashed neatly and pro- 
vided with small well-glazed windows, which were barely adequate, however, to 
light up the two rooms of which each dwelling consisted, but the heavy sour 
smell inside was most oppressive and ble: it seemed to proceed from 
the bags of black bread and vessels of fish-oil which were found in every cabin. 
Each dwelling had outhouses, stables for cattle, pens, bakeries, and rude agri- 
cul.ural implements outside. The ploughs were admirably described by Virgil, 
and a reference to “ Adams’ Antiquities ” will save me a world of trouble in 
satnfying the curiosity of the farming interest at home. The furni- 
ure was all smashed to pieces; the hens and ducks captives to the bow 
and sprar of the Gaul were cackling and quacking eden as they were car- 
ned off in bundles from their homes by Zouayes and Chasseurs. Every house 
we entered was ransacked, and every cupboard had a pair of red breeches 
sticking out of it, anda blue coat inside of it. Vessels of stinking oil, of 
sour bread, casks of flour or ham, wretched clothing, old boots, beds rip up 
for treasure, the hideous pictures of saints on panciling or paper which adorn 
every cottage with lamps suspended before them, were lying on the floors. 
Droles dressed themselves iu faded pieces of calico dresses or aged finery lying 
perdu in old drawers, and danced about the ens. One house, which 
been occupied as a guard-house, and was on a board over the door, 
“ No. 7 Kardone,”’ was a scene of especial confusion. Its inmates had ogee tl 
fled in great disorder, for their great-coats and uniform jackets sti 
lay on the floors, and of the black bread filled every corner, as well as an 
incredible quantity of old boots. A French soldier, who, in his indignation at 
not finding anything of value, had with greet wrath devastated the scanty and 
nasty-looking furniture, was informing comrades outside of the atrocities 
which had been committed, and added, with the most amusing air of 
virtue in the world, “Ah, Messieurs, Messieurs! ces brigands ils ont 
yolés tout!” No doubt he had settled honourably with the proprietor 
for a large bundle of living poultry, which hung panting over his shoulders, 


aud which were offered to us on very reasonable terms. Notwith- 
standing the richness of the land, litte had been done by man 
to avail himself of its productiveness. I never in my life saw such 
quantities of weeds or productions of such inexorable ferocity towards 
pontaloons, or such eccentric flowers of such h dimensions, as the 
zround outside these cottages bore. The inhabitants were evidently 
uraziers rather than iculturists. Around every house were piles of a 
substance like peat, Which is made, we are informed, from the dung of 


entile, and is used as fuel, ‘The cattle, however, 
Nene were taken that I saw, though the quantity must have been very great 
which fed on the fields around, Poultry and ducks were, however, captured in 
abundance; and a of Chasseurs, who had taken a huge wild-looking boar, 
were in high delight at their tortune, and soon dispatched and eat him up into 
jvnks with their swords. ‘There were some thirty or forty houses scattered 
about the ridge, but ell were ty much alike, The smell was equally dis- 
— able in al, in spite of white , and we were glad to return from a (see 
which a soldier of the 7ist said “A Glasgae beggar wad na tak a gift of 
Latur from Kertch, May 25. 


had been all driven away. 


is quite 
Oulston, a very ugly lop-eared animal, out of Alice Haw- 


thorne, won the Vase very cleverly; and taking a line through 
Rataplan, who forced the running from end to end, he must be as good if 


neither of them big with events of 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 
(From our City Correspondent.) 


Compared with the previous week, the amount of business transacted in the 
Consol Market, since our last, has been small, Prives have, therefore, shown a 
tendency to give way; but the fall in them has been trifling. If anything, the 
demand for money for commercial purposes has improved, yet we find 
that the applications to the Bank of England have not increased in num- 
ber, from the fact that the charge for discount accommodation is 
lower by fully one-halt per cent in Lombard-street. The sock of 
gold in the Bank is still increasiug, notwithstanding that the French ex- 
changes have taken a turn against us; and the imports of that metal this 
week have been good—viz., £197,000 from New York, £9000 from the 
Penmmsula, and £60,000 from Australia, together with a larger quantity of 
silyer—2,400,000 dollars—from Mexico and the West Iudies. The shipments 
have comprised £463,000, chiefly silver, to India, China, &c.; and about £50,000 
to the Continent. ? “ 

On Monday the transactions in national Stocks were limited :—The Three per 
Cents Reduced were 918 up to 92; Consols fur Account, 91} to 92; the 
Three per Cents, 92) 2. Long Annuities, 1860, were 3 15-16; Ditto, 1835 

the New Stock), 16g. India Bonds were doue at 21s. to 253.; Exchequer 

ills, 18s, to 28s.; Omnium, 5pm. Exchequer Bonds, 10 There was 
much flatvess in the market on the following day. Bank Stock realised 208}. 
The Three per Cents Reduced 913%; Consols for Account, 91} to 91f; and 
the New Three per Cents, 92§ 3. Long Annuities, 1860, 3f; Ditto, 1859, 3$; 
Ditto, 1885, 16%. The Omnium was done at 4f prem.; Excuequer Bills, 20s. 
to 233.; Ditto Bonds, 100}. Wednesday’s busiavess was raiier limited :— 
Bank Stock, 210. The Three per Cents Reduced were 91} tv $; the New 
Three per Cents, 91 ¢ to 92%; Consols for Account, 9L up to §; Loa Annuities, 
1886, 16¢; India Stick, 245 to 288; India Bonds, 22s.; Exchequer Bills, 20s. 
to 23s. prem. Exchequer Bonds, 100} 4. The Stuck Market was ratuer flat 
on Thursday :—The Three per Cents for the Account were 91# § to 4.. Bank 
Stock was firm, at 209} to 210, The New Taree per Cents marked 92} }; 
rprig PBills, 193. 10 228.; India Bonds, 25s. premium; India Scckx, 
235 to 236. 

The transactions in the Foreign House haye been devoid of interest ; yet, with 
very few exceptions, no material change has taken place in the quotations :— 
Brazilian Five per Cents have realised 100; Ditto Small, 100; Buenus Ayres 
Six per Cents, 60; Danish Three per Cents, 814; Mexican Three per Cents, 
224; Peruvian Three per Cents, 48}; Portuguese Three per Cents, 41; Sardinian 
Five per Cents, 86} ex div.! Spanish Three per Ceuts, 433; Ditto, New, De- 
ferred, 18}; Turkish Six per Cents, 814; Dutch Two-and-a-Halt per Cents, 
64}; Dutch Four per Cents, 955; Ecuador, 3f; Granada One-aud-a-Haif per 
Cents, 16}; Venezuela, 283 ; Russian Five per Cents,-100; Ditto, Four-and-a 
Half por Cents, 904; Belgian Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 923. 

The following staternent shows the state of the note circwation in the United 
Kingdom during the four weeks ending on the 12th ult:— 


Bank of England .. «- £20,182,578 
Private Banks ... 3,937,601 
Joint-stock Banks 3,151,878 
Scotland 3,901,301 
Treland 6,342,250 

Total . 37,515,608 


Compared with the previous month, these returns show an increase in the total 
circulation of £560,542; but a decrease of £2,031,683, whea compared with the 
corresponding month mm 1854, 

The fluctuations in the value of Joint-stock Bank Shares have been trifling :— 
Australasia have realised 844; English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered, 
18}; London Chartered of Australia, 21$; London Joint Stock, 283; London 
and Westminster, 45; Oriental, 38 ex diy.; Union of australia, 73}. Miscella- 
neous Securities have been tolerably firm :—Australian Agricultural, 34; Crystal 
Palace, 32; General Screw Steam Shipping Company, 15}; London Dock, 
102; East and West India, 121; Victoria, 13; North of Europe Steam, 125; 
Peel River Laud and Mineral, 3; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 64%; 
Ditto, New, 123. Canal Shares have ruled dull, as follows :—Ashton and Old- 
ham, 139; Birmingham, 92; Coventry, 209; Derby, 84; Loughborough, 575; 
Neath, 150; Oxford, 110; Regent's, 14; Stafford and Worcester, 425; 
Stourbridge, 285. | Water-works Shares have been inactive :—Berlin, 
4%; East London, 105}; Grand Junction, 63}; Kent, 78}; Southwark, 
and Vauxhall, 893; est Middlesex, 91; Ditto, New, 164. In Gas- 
light and Coke Companies’ Swares very little has been done:— 
Imperial, 110; Great Central, 11}; Ratcliffe, 70; Surrey Consumers’, 11. 
lusurance Companies’ Securities have met an inacttve market. In prices 
scareely any change has taken place. Bridge Shares have sold :—Hungecford 
at 12; Waterloo,4; Vauxhall,21$; Ditto, Old Annuities of £3, 32}; Ditto, 
New, of £7, 23}. 

Railway Shares have been flat and drooping, with a dull market. The fol- 
lowing are the official closing prices on Thursday :— 

ORDINARY SHARES AND SToCKS.—Aberdeen, 24} ; Caledonian, 63}; Chester 
and Holyhead, 153; East Anglan, 15}; Eastern Counties, 12}; Edinburgh, 
Perth, and Dundee, 194; Great Northeru, 92}; Ditto, B Stock, 126}; Great 
Southern and Western (Ireland), 100; Greuc Westera, 63; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 813 ; London and Brighton, 1034; Loudon and North-Western, 
1033; London and South-Western, 84}; Ditwo, £50, 395; Ditto, £40, 314; 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 27; Midland, 74}; North Brinsh, 314 ; 


North-Eastern, Berwick, 75} ; Ditto, Extension, 13g ; Ditto, Leeds, 14}; Ditto 
York, 613 North Siaffrdshire, 12}; Surepshice Union, 475 South-Eastern, 
62} ; Vale of Neath, 21}. 


REFERENCE SHARES,—Aberdeen, No. 2,96; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 
Four per Cent, 63; Great Northern Five per Cent, 117; Ditto, Four-and-a-Half 
per Cent, 103; Great Western, Birmingham Stock. 76; Lancashire aud York- 
shire Six per Cent Stock, 1374; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 13§ ; 
Midland Consolidated, §9; North British, 1005 ; North-Eastern—Berwick, Four 
per. Cent, 934; North Statfurdshire, 23; Sonth-Kustern Four-and-a-Half per 
Cent, 100; Stockton and Darlington Five per Cent, 17. 

ForrIGN.—Antwerp and Rotterdam, 9; East Indian Five per Cent, 24% ; 
Grand Trunk of Canada, 9}; Great Luxembourg, 3}; Great Westera of 
Canada Shares, 233; Paris and Lyons, 44}; Roueu anu Havre, 233; Western 
of France, 24}. 

Mining Shares have been fiat. 


On Thursday British Iron were 44; Fortuna, 
1}; United Mexican, 5}. 


THE MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGER, June 4.—To-day's market was but moderately supplied with home- 
grown wheuts; yet the demand, owing to the high rates demanded by the factors, was in a 
sluggish state. However, a few sales took place at prices fully ls. per quarter above those 
current on Monday last. The show of foreign wheat was tolerably good. In that grain so 
little business was transacted that the quoiations were almost nominal. Floating caczoes 
were firm. ‘ihe barley trade ruled very mactive, on former terms. In malt next tw nothing 
was Ley 2 Although 4 steady business was dune in oats, prices gave way 6d. per quarter. 
‘The sale for beans was heavy, at Is. less money. In peas very few sales took place. The 
flour trade was firm, and the quotations were the turn higher. 

June 6.—The generai demand was in a sluggish state. In the prices of Monday scarcely 


any. change took place. 

nglish.—Wheat, Essex and Kent, red, 70s. to 78s.; ditto, white, 77s. to 87s.; Norfolk and 
Suffolk, red, 70s. to 76s.; ditto, white, —s. to —s.; rye, 40s. to 43s.; grinding barley, 31s. to 
335.; distilling ditto, 31s. to 34s.; malting, ditto, 323. to 363.; Lincoln and Norfolk 
malt, 665. to 70s.; brown ditto, 62s, to 64s.; Kingston and Ware, 69s. to 70s.; Chevalier, 
7ls. to 728.; Yorkshire and Lincolnshire feed oats, 263. to 28s.; potato ditto, 27s. to 
30s.; Youghal and Cork biack, 24s. to 26s.; ditto, white, 25s. to 28s.; Ack beans, 39s. 
to 448.; grey peas, 37s. to 40s.; maple, 40s. to 42s.; white, 41s. to 45s.; boilers, 42s. to 
47s. per quarter. Town-made tiour, 65s. to 70s.; country marks, 52s. to 60s., per 230 Ibs, 
American flour, 39s. to 45s. per barrel. 

Seeds.—All agricultural seeds are slow in sale, at last week's currency. Linseed and rape- 
seed, including cukes, move off steadily at full prices. 

Linseed, English, sowing, 74s. to 76s.; Baltic, crushing, 70s. to 72s.; Mediterranean and 
Odessa, 623. to 65s.; hempseed, 488. to 56s. per quarter. Coriander, 20s. to 24s. per cwt. 
Brown Mustard seed, 12s to l4s.; white ditto, 8s. to 10s.; | 9s. to Lis, bushel, 
English ecroomeg £33 to £25 per last of ten quarters. ag cakes, £12 to 
£12 10s.; ditto, , £11 10s, to £12 10s.; rape cakes, £6 10s. to £6 15s. per ton. 
fue 


: ee 50s. per quarter. Ked clover, English, 53s. to 66s.; white ditto, 65s. to 

per ¢ 

Imperial Weekly A .— Wheat, 77s. 74.3 33s. 2d; 285. 2d; 

us. Dee age ag te ae TTS DER ace a a 
The Six Weeks’ Averages.—Wheat, 73s. 7a.; barley, 3%. 2d.; oats, 97s. 1d.; rye, 


42s. 1d.; beans, 438. 8d.; peas, 40s. 6d. 
lish Grain Sold last Week.—Wheat, 108,923; barley, 14,933; oats, 11,593; rye, 


600 5 4580; 369 quarters. 
The prices of wheaten brea in the metropolis are from 10d. to 10}d.; of household 
ditto, 8$d. to 9d. per 4 Ib. loaf. 
Tea.— pul sales have been held this week, and the domand has fallen off. In_ 
prices any has taken place. 
Sugar.—Our market Decome very inactive, and most kinds of raw have given 
way 6d. per ewt, Barbadoes has changed hands at Ms. to dls.; brown Mauritius, 28s. 6d. to 


ny, 398, to 41s. 6d.; Date, 338 Gd. to 36s. ; Ss. 


yellow, 34s. éd. 6d.; Benares, 38s. 
Sates gral hag he tray Aart ate: tastes pec vw Refined goods are firm. Brown 


no 

bine rat is afull 
supported. 
vistons.—New Irish butters have sold to a moderate extent, and fine Waterford has 
realised 100s. to 108s. per owt. In foreign qualities very little is dots at further depressed 
Fae Loar butter is en ais eee eee: Bacon moves off slowly, at barely the 
late decline, other prov: are a slow sale. 

Tatlow.—Our wake very inactive. T.¥.C. on the spot is selling at 528. to 523. Gd.; 


per ewt. Pale rape is 
to £46 10s, Tn turpentiae 
6d.; rough, 8s. 9d 


lon. 


6d. por gallon, 
ea eee to £5 10s,; clover ditto, £3 5s. to £6 10s,; and 
per jo steady. : 
gg acre ins 184. ; Bae és, 6u.; Harton, 203.; Heaton, 20s,; Carr's Merthyr, 
; Wayne’ thracite, ton, 

Hops Sesaex hops continne mactive request, On higher terms, All other kinds are 
stead: ite last week. 

Wool We have ss report a very inactive demand for all kinds of wool. Holders, how- 
over, are firm, and the quotations are well supporte:. ia, 2 > 

Pot = The supplies being ae for the time of al the demand is very inactive, 

hich from Hs, 0s. ton, are bare ported. 
a Byes ie ~ 1 , ands considerable advance has 


, anapn rep ep market hay been very excited this 
on 

: , from Sa. Hd, fo Ss. Od.; mutton, %@, 10d, to 5a, Gd. ; lamb, 5s, Ld, to Ts. Ad; veal, 4s, Od, 

to Ss, dd.; pork, ds. 2d. to 4s, Gd. por 8 Lbe. to sink the offals, 
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Newgate and Leadenhail.—Kach kind of ment has sold briskly, as follows :— 
Beet, from 3s, 4a. to 4s. 6d.; mutton, 3s. 6d. to 5s. 2d.; lamb, 5s, 6d. to 7s. Od.; voal, 3s. 10d. 
to 5s, Od.; pork, 3s. 4d. to 4s, 6d. per 8 lbs. by the curcase. RoseRt Mereerr, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Frinay, JUNE 1. 
WAR-OFFICE, JuN® !sr. 


2nd Dragoon Ciuards: C. W. Bell to be Cornet. 
we ve ran ei C.T. Golf to be rating rag ees Blackett to be Cornet. 
: Lieut. C. W. xman to be Guptain; Cornet G. 'T, artney to ve Liew 3 
Cornet C. W. Bell to be Cornet. ‘ Ff ae. 
Scots Fusilier Guards: G. Perry to be Assistant-Surgeon. 
Ist Foot: Ensigns F. W. Thom , O;. D. J. Hughes to be Lieutenant; Ensign P. Cha) 
W. Hunter, A. J. Badgley, to be Ensigns. lin to be Lieutenant; C. E. Lambert to 


Srd: Ensigns A, Bb. Letts, J. Awd H. | Ensign. 
Pears, to be Ensigns. i ti Sond: R. A, Eyre to be Ensign. 

7th: Capt. Sir G. F. R. Walker, Bart., to be Sith: W. F. ¥. Harris to be tusign. 
Captain: Lieut. P. G. Coney to be Captain; | 65th: Lieut. W. H. Kichards to be Captain. 


be Ensign. 8th: O, W. Hill appointed to the 2ist Foot. 
5uth: A. Hesilrige promoted in the 7th Foot. 
60th: Sergeant-Major M. ‘Tilford, J. Brad- 
shaw, to be Ensigns. 
§2ud: Lieut. A. G, Dickson to be Captain; 
N. G. Eliott, J. F. MacPherson, to be En- 


AN. Boneumnery £0 
9th: Ens; . A. Elmhirst, R. C. HH. 
Germon, A. Worthington, to be Lieutenants; 
J. H. Bolton to be Ensign. 
10th: Quartermaster J. Murphy to be Pay- 
sori usign M. O'Donnell to be Quarter- 
master, 


signs. 
llth: F. Armstrong to be Ensign. 67th: J. R. Crane, W. H. B. Kingsley, to ba 
12th: Lieut. E. Foster to be Captain; H. R. | Ensigas. 


Cromartie to be Ensign. 
13th: T. MeNeille Gill to be Ensign. 
18th: Ensign E. A. Noblet and J. Wily to 
snsigns. 
2ist. Ensign S. 5. Connell to be Ensign. 
1. 5. Simeon to be Ensign, 
jeut. J. T. James retires. 
jvat. J. Moon to be Quartermaster; 
Mackesy to be Ensign. 
. J. Grier to Le Ensign. 
. Seariett and A. H. Hacford to be 


69th: J. 1. Osmer to be Ensign. 

70th: Sergeant-Major W. Nevill to be 
Quartermaster. 

7ist: Ensigns R. L. G. M'Grigor, W.F. V. 
Harris, to be Ensigns. 

80th: Eusign H. G, Pattison to Le Lieu- 


: A. G, Crohan to bo Kusign. 

W. Galbraith to be Eusign. 

sign K. B. Baldwin to be Ensign. 
de V. Aytoun to be Ensign. 

J, M. St. George, J. KE. H. Wheeler, 


42nd: Ensign M. Macleod to be Licutenant; | to be Ensigns; Assistant-sarg. 'f. J. Biddle 
to be Assistant-Sargeon, 
5th: Lieut. R. Macnee to be Ensign. 


Ensign J, G. G. Stuart to be Ensign. 

46th: V. Daly to be Ensign. 

48th: Liout. G. T. Miller to be Lieutenant; 
Lieut. W. J. Surman to be Lieutenant; En- 
sign G. N. R. Goddard to be Ensign. 

49th: Major T. White to he Major. 

50th: W. H. Wilson to be Ensign; C. RB. 
King to be Ensign. 

Sist: Captain the Earl of Leitrim to be 
Captain; Lieut. 5. A. Cleeve to be Captain; 
Lieut. H. it. Mitford to be Captain; Lieut. C. 

UNATTACHED.—Brevet-Major T. White to be Major. 

HosriraL STAPY.—J. Mayne, W. Fletcher, H. Bedwell, J. D. Healy, H. W. Wood, W. 
Hamilton, W. H. Lestie, J. Folliott, R. Modlin, G. L. Hinde, T. A. Finnimore, J. H. G. 
Meares, H. Bicknell, 5. B. Gibb, R. B. Heatley, J. Longmore, J. Ringland, R. U. Cashman, 
and 1’, G. Beale to be Assistant-Surgeons. 

BREVET.—Mujor Wiikinson to be Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army; Capt. the Earl of 
Leitrim to be Major in the Army; Brevet-Major the Earl of Leitrim to be tenant-Col mel 
in the Army: Capt. E. S. Mercer to have the local rank of Major while serving in Turkey; 
Major Ainger and A. Cockburn to have the local rank of Staif-surgeons of the First Class 
while serving in Turkey; Dr. Fraser to have the local rauk of Surgeon while serving in 
Turkey; W. Ford to have the local rank of Veterinary Surgeon while serving in Turkey. 

STaFY.—Lieut. J. Pope, to have the substantive conunission of Adjutaat of the Dépdt for 
Invalids, at Chatham, with the renk of Lieutenant. 


. BANKEUPTS. 

F. BUTTER, Berkeley-street, Clerkenwel!, and High-street, Islington, baker.—W. 58. 
PEEBLES, East Dereham, Norfolk, builder.—T. DAVIES, Narberth, Pembrokeshire, leather- 
dealer and currier.—J. LEAKE, Ramsden, Kirkburton, Yorkshire, woolleu-manufacturer.— 
J. LUPTON, Bradford, Yorkshire, innkeeper.—T. F. BROWN, Hog-lane, Woolwich, licensed~ 
victualler—J. SMITH, Philpot-lane, City, 1ea-dea‘er.—T. L. COUMBE, Lambeth-walk, 
Surrey, baker.—J. PAKKINSON the elder and J. PARKLNSON the younger, Leicester, 
hosters —T. and J. KOUTLEDGE, Commercial-roed; Lambeth, saw-mill propricturs and 
wharfingers —P. JOYCE, Worcester, commission-ageut.—G, GENT, South-row, New-road, 
St. Pancras, grocer aud tea dealer.—J. MEALOWs and KR. E BBY, late of Mauchesier, 
lime merchauts.—K. aud D. BLACKLOCK, New-road, Whitechapel. —G. J. HUMPHREYS, 
Old Lroud-street, underwriter and insurance-broker. 


Ensign C. nant. 

Riite Brigade; Brevet-Major W. H. Earl of 
Erroll to be Major; Lieut. W. F. Thynne to be 
Captain; Ensign H, Eyre to be 

tnd West India Kegiment; Ensig 
to be Lieutenant. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5. 
WAK-OFFICE, June 5. 
8rd Light Dragoons: Lieut.-General P. A. Lautour, C.., to be Colonel. 
23rd Foot: Licut.-Genera! H, Kainey, C.B., to be Colonel. 
Sd> Lieut -General W. Sutherlend to be Colonel. 
92nd: Lieut.-Geueral J. McDonald, C.B., t2 be Colonel. 
4th Dragoon Guards: Ensign W. C. Goldie, 48th: Ensign A.G. B. Martin to be Lieu- 
to be Cornet. tenant. < 
6th Dragoons: Sergeant-Major J, K. Moun- Séch: Ensign F. P. Austin to be Ensign. 
tain to be Quartermaster. 67th: G T. Munro to be Ensiga. 
Co dstream Guards: Acting Assist.-Surgeon 68th: Lieut. H. Vaughan to be Captain; 
F. Bowen, M.D., to be Assistant-Surgeon. Ensigns J. Thompson and H. J. R. V. stuart 
Ist Foot: B. U. Johnson to be Eusign. to be Lieutenants; W. A. Kay to ba Ensign. 
3rd: Lieut. A, Worthington to be Lieu-| 70th: Lieut, W. Cooper to be Captain; En- 
tenant. signs A. C. H. Tovey and J. Green to be Lieu- 
4th: C. W. Bastable and W. Gibson to be | tenants. 


Ensigns. 77th: Lieat. W. N. M. Orpen to be Captain; 
5th: Second-Lieut. J. C. Brown to be Lieu- | Ensign P. 5. Dauncey to be Licatonant. 
tenant. 9ist: Brevet-Maior W. G. Scott to be 


9th: Ensign H.G. H.Grubbe to be Lieu- 
tenant; J. Aplin to be Ensign. 

28th: Lieut. E. 8. K. Smyth to be Adjutant. 

38rd: Ensign R. K. Twining to be Lieu- 
tenant. 


Major; Lieut. E. J. 8. Kae to be Captain; 
A. 


all to be Lieutenant. 


Assistant-Surgeon. 
95th: Li-ut.-Vol. A. T. Heyland to be Lieu- 


46th: The surname of the Ensign appointed | tenant-Colonel. : 
on tst June, 1855, is Hartford and not Had- Rifle Bngade: H. C. G. Dugdale to be 
ford, a5 previously stated. . Ensign. 


42ad: W. Underwood to be Ensign. 
45th: Lieut. T. D. Forde to be Captain. 
47th: G. O. Clarke to be Ensign. 


Cape Mounted Riflemen: Sergeant-Majer 
C. Morris to be Riding- Master. 

Provisional Dépit Battalion: Capt. G. 5. 
Peard to be Assistant-Adjutant. 


UNATTACHED.—Brevet Lieut.-Col. A. T. Heyland to have his brevet rank converted into 
substantive rank. 

BREVET.— Brevet Lieut.-Col. D. Forbes to be Colonel: Major H. E. M‘Gee to be Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel; Capt. J. W. Keynolds to be Major; Capt. S. Barnard to have the local rank 
of Major in Turkey. = 

HosriTa STAFF.—Inspectors-General of Hospitals, with local rank, W. Henry and W. 
Munro to be Inspectors-General of Hospitals. Deputy Inspectors-General of iospitals A. 
Ferguson and A. Melvin to be inspectors-Geueral of Hospitals, with local rank. a 

BRITISH FOREIGN LEGION.—Colonel J. Kinloch to be Inspector; £. St. John Mildmay 
and M. F. Ward to be Assistant-inspectors, with the rank of Captains. Depot at Shorn- 
cliffe: J. F. Power to be Major Commandant, with the Brevet rank ot Lieut.-Colonel; R.A. 
Bowyer to be Stafl-Paymaster; C. Knight to be Staff-Quartermaster; F.Samoje to be Sur- 
geon; the Rev. H. Offermann to be Ficld-Chaplain. Deport at Heligoland: Lieut.-Col. H. 
Steinbach to be Commandant; C. Addison to be Staff-Paymaster; EE, Miles to be Staff- 
Quartermaster; P. Gammie to be Staff-Surgeon Ist Class. First Jager or Rifle Battalion: 
Major C. S. von Bassewitz to be Major Commandant. First Line Battalion: E. K. Murray 
to be Major Commandant, with the Brevet rank of Lieut.-Colonel; A. F. Shroer to be Major, 
Second Line Battalion: H, H. von Aller to be Major Commandant. 

TuRKisH CONTINGENT.—G. J. W. Melville to have the local rank of Major in Turkey; J. 
F. Watson to be Stuff-Surgeon of the First Class; F. Lewins, J. A. Cooper, A. A. M*Dowall, 
A. F. Macaulay. G. A. Alloway, A. Irvine, to be Staff-Surgeons of the Seeond Class; H. 
Cumming, W. W. Coleman, ©. Ferguson, A. FP. Ferguson, J. W. Cavanagh, J. Williamson, 
G, M‘Gregor, C. 8. Richardson, C. K. Wiliams, F. Oderaine, J. B. Posnett, to be Assistant~ 
Surgeons; F. L. Gunn, RB. G. White, to be Acting Assistant-Surgeons. 
BREYET.—Major.-Gen. Hon. J. Y. Scarlett to succeed to the vacancy on the fixed esta~ 
blishment ; Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. Maclaine, K.C.B., to he General; Lieut.-Col. J. E. W. Inglis 
to be Colonel in the Army; Major G, A. Durnford to be Lieatenant-Colonel in the Army; 
Capt. A. F. Jenner to be Major in the Army. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
E. BOND, Wharf-road, City-road, and Angel-terrace, Isl.ngton, soda water manufacturer. 

BANKRUPTS. b 

W. PAXON, High-street, Hampstead, auctioneer._E. BUTLER, York-street, Middlesex 
Hospital, and Norwood, Surrey, baker.—W. BOUCH, Queen-street, Pimlico, licensed vic- 
tualier.—B. BOUCH, William’s-terrace, Hawley-road, Kentish-town, licensed victualler.— 
F. P. M*CARTHY, Beach-street, Barbican, metal dealer.—H. LAUMANN, Burlington- 
house, Fulham, boarding and lodging-house keeper.—B. BALFOUR, Pinner s-hall-coart, 
Broad-street, City, underwriter—D. and 5. ROLLASON, Bilston, Staffordshire, iron~ 
masters.—F. D. HIORNS, Coventry, ironmonger.—G. STANTON, Birmingham, resail 
brewer.—W. HANCOCK, Talk 0° th’ Hill, Statfordshire, builder.—A. H. JAMES, Newport, 
Monmouthshire, stone mason.—W. WILLIAMS, Liverpool, tailor. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
A. ALLAN, Edinburgh, carpenter.—J. SLEPUENSON, Glasgow, ‘iesher.—J, PETERS 2Nq 
Shetland, merchant. 


BIRTHS. 
_ On the Ist inst., in Carlton-terrace, the Countess of Arundel and Surrey, ofa son. 
On the 18th ult., at Alexandria, the wife of Colonel Pole, 12th R. L., of a son. 
On the Ist inst.,’ at Westbourne-street, Hyde-park-gardens, the wife of Colouel Everest, of 


® daughter. 
June Ist, at 15, Pemtridge Villas, Bayswater, the wife of Mr. Richard Cooper, of a som. 
June Ist, at Clifton-park, Birk , the wife of John Steane Morgan, Esq., of adaushiee 


MARRIAGES. 


‘2nd inst., at the Chay Han) rt Palace, T. C. Norbury, Esq., Captain 
aaa peat Nort rshire, to the Hoa. 


Carabiniers, only son of T. Ni .. Of Sherridge, Worceste: 
Gertrude O'Grady, second dau bef Ce iscount Guillamore. 


On the 2nd inst., at St. Ma:tin’s-in the- fields, Col. J. L. Dennis, 9{th Regument, eldest son 
of the sigan egret Dennis, K.C B., to Jane Amy, relict of the late Lieut. J. Elliot, 
Regiment, and eldest daughter of Capt. RK. Campbell, formerly of the eh 


bear get 

the 29th ult., at St. Saviour’s, Jersey, the Rey. Dr. Godfrey, assisted by the Rev. 
‘Dean, Edward Romine gt to Matilda, youngest daughter of the late 

N. Le Quesne, Esq., Jurat. 


June, at the church of Rothwell, near Wakefield, by the Rev. Edwin 
bride, the Rev. John Francis Twisden, M.A., of the Royal 
Catherine Hester Spence, only daugater of Parsoas Ramskill, 


Ripon, Edw: Hailstone, Bsq., of Horton-ha! Yorksh 
‘errand, only daughter of W. Ferrand, Esq., of Hardea-grange, Yorkshire. 


DEATHS. 
house, Blackwall, Lucy, wife of Captain Middleton, of the 
4. 


aged 
he Lst., ingham, Lady Li. Mitchell, daughter of Henry, fifth Duke of Beautort. 
On the 2948 al er’ babe, Surrey, the Rev. i Gaonra, Recior of Weydridgs, and son 
of the late Sir H. Giffard, a 


aged : 

inst. “helsea, . J. Rush, EL.B., of St. John’s College, Oxon, Rector 

of muquaraee Gasetee na tegl Incumbent of the Old Church, Chelsea, aged 56. 

He was Rector of Hartwell for upwards of fifty-two years, aud served the Old Church, Chet- 
for ein pee 

“S the 2h ult., iu che Camp before Sebastopol, of cholera, Major B. Norton, of hee 


On 
Majesty's 88th Regiment, aged 34. ¢ 

A 4 ands received in the Light Cavalry Change at Balaclava, Oct. 25, 
1st, ai Fitice. Ine Laweate youngest son of Mr. M. P. Esquilant, of Oxford-street, 
Sa ths toh of May, at his residence in Funchal, Island of Madeira, universally regretted, 
Dr. in his 56th year. 
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THE ASCOT 


THE ASCOT RACE-PLATE. 


ur Ascot Prizes, which have been contested for during the week, 
in design and manufacture fully sustain the great advancement in 
this branch of art, which we have had the satisfaction to record with each | 
successive year of late. They are picturesque and poetic in character, and | 
present. strange contrasts with the old Race-cups—mostly imitated from 


poor Italian or pseudo-classic models. In these days our artists ‘mostly | 
borrow the subjects from history or poetry, and, catching inspiration from 
the author, work out his design with the aids and accessories of characteris- 
tic detail; and his design being transferred to the artisan, is wrought 
with spirit and exquisite finish, so as to rival the finest school of- metal- 
work. A few evenings since, at the conversazione given by Lord Londes- 


RRS 


THE ASCOT ROYAL HUNT CuP, 1855. 


‘ and striking. 


cup, 1855.—(rrom “THE LADY OF THE LAKE.’”) 


borough to the Numismatic Society, how strange was the contrast between 
the assemblage of early German plate and the Race prizes of our own day : 
the one quaint, curious, and grotesque inform; and the other simple and 
natural in outline, yet presenting an equally fine specimen of working in 
metal with that of the remote period. 

Two of the three Ascot prizes for the present year are groups illus- 
trative of modern poetry. First, is the Queen’s Gold Cup, manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Garrard, goldsmiths to the Crown, from a design and 
model by Mr. E. Cotterill, whose equine compositions we have so often’ 
had occasion to commend. His present work is a group of statuettes in 
sitver, in illustration of Burns's masterpiece, “ Tam o’Shanter. The 
subject is old and familiar, but Mr. Cotterill’s treatment of it is novel 
* Tam,” mounted on “ Maggie,” has just reached the “ key- 


THE QUEEN’S Ascor GcoLp cur, 1855.—(ynow “ Tau o'SiANPER.”) 


[Jone 9, 1855, 


stane,” in time to escape, but not without losing her tail, of which the 
vengeance of the carline is represented in the act of depriving the old 
mare. Poor “ Maggie ” could scarcely have gone a yard or two further ; 
and the artist has most successfully portrayed an animal who has done 
her best, and can do no more—a more instructive position than that of a 
race-horse at the winning-post. 

The Ascot Cup has also been manufactured by Messrs. Garrard, from a 
design and modelby Mr. W. Spencer. The subject is an incident from 
Sir Walter Scott’s “‘ Lady of the Lake:” during the games at Stirling, 
which James the Fifth attended, the exiled Douglas appeared and joined 
the sport, an unbidden guest. He had been declared victor in every trial 
of strength and skill, when a noble stag was let loose, intended to be 
pulled down by the Royal hounds; but Lufra darted from her master’s 
side, and, like him, soon give evidence of her superiority. The indignant 
huntsman, in revenge, struck the dog, when Douglas, with one buffet, laid 
him stunned at his feet. Then ' 


Clamoured loud the Royal train, : 
And brandished swords and staves amain 

But stern the Baron’s warning “ Back! 

Back, on your lives, ye menial pack ! 

Beware the Douglas.” 


This group is throughout a masterly composition. 

The Royal Hunt Cup has been manufactured at the establishment ot 
Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, goldsmiths to the Queen, from a design and 
model by Mr. Alfred Brown, whose graceful productions we have often 
engraved. The present Prize differs altogether in its character from either 
of the preceding groups. It is a candelabrum of pure silver, and consists 
of the twisted stems of vines supporting sockets for lights. Upon the 
rocky base is seen a combat between two dogs and a wolf; the wolf has 
disabled one of his antagonists, but the other has seized him by the throat. 
This superb piece of table-plate is admirable for its bold and simple de- 
sign, and high finish. 


THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


Tue attachment of his Imperial Majesty to field sports and the chase is 
well known ; his closely-knit frame and activity eminently qualifying his 
Majesty for these enjoyments. On the 28th ult., according to the well- 
informed Correspondent of the Times, “his Majesty the Emperor 
went capercailzie shooting in the Styrian mountains. As is his wont on 
such occasions, he wore the costume of the country, which consists of a 


THE EMPEROR OF AUSIKiA, IN HIS “ JAGER” OR STVRIAN COSTUME. 
loose “ pike-grey” coat with green facings, a grey and green waistcoat, 
black leather shorts, ribbed white stockings, and half-boots. If to this is 
added a, green hat, ornamented with the tail-feathers of the cock of the 
woods and the beard of a chamois, you have the complete costume of the 
Imperial ‘Jiiger’ who yesterday descended from the train at the foot of 
the Semmering.” 

The accompanying Portrait is froma print recently published in Vienna 


Tue Impertan Contest.—Under this title, Messrs, Jaques, of 
Hatton-garden, have, just issued a Game, which has, at least, the attraction of 
novelty to recommend it, The antagonism of the game, which is played npon 
a board marked at right angles, as in chess, is indicated by the designation, 
The Emperor and his soldiers occupy the centre square ; the Allies— namely, 
the English, French, Turks, and Austrians—lining the four sides, which are 
uniformly stamped with a crescent, symbolical of the Otroman Empire. The 
* contest ” ig carried on by mutual aggression, and not by a mere defence, ‘as 
in other games of an analogous kind. The Emperor endeayours to reach the 
remoter squares, by moving in straight lines; which the Allies strive to pre- 
vent, by a. general system of circumyention, The game is obviously bused 
upon mathematical principles, and, its balance, of strength is pretty evenly 
maintained, Although simple in its laws, and of easy and immediate acquire- 
ment, it is in the power of neither side to win without considerable strategy ; 
and hence, as a preliminary study to the more recondite game of chess, the 
* Imperial Contest” merits the attention of young people, besides being useful 
asa mental exercise. 

Lorp Ragan ann ms Lirtim “Lavy Frreanp.—aA. ‘little girl, 
Christiana Benson, daughter of the late Mr. Benson, of Annan, sent three pairs 
of wristlets to Lotd Raglan in December. ‘They were chiaracteristically acknow- 
ledged in the following letter :—* Before Sebastopol, April 22, 1855, Dear Miss 
Christiana,—t received only last night your little note of 20th Dev., forwarding 
to me three pairs of very nice wrisilets. Alfhough the winter is over, and the 
weather is generally fine, yet occasionally there is a very cold wind, and wrist- 
lets are stil! most acceptable, and add materially to one’s comfort. I shall wear 
those you have so kindly bestowed upon me with the greatest of pleasure ; and 
T shall ever remember with pride and satisfaction the little girl whose feelings ot 
benevolence dictated go useful an offering. Yours, very gratefully, RAGLAN. — 
Miss Christiana Benson, Ecclefechan, Scotland.’ ' 

Ancien. Possnssions or tie “Lorvs or tu Istns.”—On the 
30th ult, the estate of Kilmuir, as it has been called, in the north end of the 
Island of Skye, wag soldin the Parliament-house, Edinburgh, to Captain Fraser, 
of Kilduckie, at the upset price of £80,000. This estate comprises the most 
Rago ‘portion of what remained of the once kingly possessions of the Lord o 
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; from which our Engravings are made including 2228 works of art, , Then the rules of the Royal Academy will not allow a picture to be 

ART EXHIBITIONS OF 1856. contributed by more than 1000 different artists. copied—even at daybreak—while it is within the walls of the Aca- 

We this week redeem our promise, and devote a Supplement to| The difficulty of selection from so large a range is, indeed, great; | demy, and the painter himself (mind this !) is only too anxious to have 
the three leading Art Exhibitions—viz., the Royal Academy of Arts, | but the difficulty is still greater than many will at first imagine. | his labours made known to the tens of thousands who have no 
the Old Society of Painters in Water-Colours, and the New Society | By some publishers it is thought (very foolishly we are sure) that | chance of ever visiting the Academy. This harsh and foolish rule 
of Painters in Water-Colours, an engraving of a picture in so popular a paper as the IntustTRarED | is confined to the Academy; no other Art Exhibition in London 
Our range of selection is, indeed large—the three Exhibitions | Lonpon News would interfere with its sale as a separate engraving. | has so unmeaning an exclusion. And this rule as respects the 
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Academy is additionally harsh. Some of your best artists reserve 
their last strokes to the last moment, and are naturally unwilling, 
therefyre, to suffer a drawing to be made from what they consider 
is still unfinished work. As young blood is admitted into the 
Academy this most unnecessary regulation will surely be rescinded. 

“In spite of a rule so useless and unmeaning, we have this week 
the pleasure of presenting to our readers five pictures from the 
Royal Academy Exhibition: two by two of the most distinguished 
of the Academicians—Mr. Maclise and Mr. Creswick; and one by 
avery distinguished Associate—Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, The re- 
maining two are by very able and still improving artists—Mr. 
Ansdell and Mr. Faed—already established favourites with critics 
and connoisseurs, and—almost better still—with the public at 
large. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


We have heard three remarks made about the present Exhibition that 
have much good sense to recommend them. First, that the Exhibition is 
but ill-supported either by talent or numbers; second, that portraits pre- 
vail more largely than has been seen since the death of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; and, third, that the hanging of the pictures has been in several 
remarkable instances (to which we shall have occasion to refer as we pro- 
ceed) manifestly unjust. 

Of the fifteen hundred and fifty-eight works of art exhibited, only one 
hundred and sixty-four have been contributed by members of the Aca- 
demy—and these are hung in every instance in the best places—on the 
line. It will be said by some within the walls of the Academy that this 
ninth part of the Exhibition is the Dxhibition itself; but this is very far 
from the case. True it is that, with a very few exceptions, all the best 
works are contributed by members of the Academy ; but not less true is it 
that some of the very worst, and those among the best hung, proceed 
from this favourite body. 

The rules of the Academy allow a member to exhibit not more than 
eight works of art. This year only three members, and those three por- 
trait-painters, avail themselves of this privilege. These three are Mr. 
H. W. Pickersgill, Mr. Frank Grant, and Sir William Ross. The next 
most prolific contributor is another portrait-painter, Mr. Boxall, who 
treats us with seven portraits. In the next great number, the landscape- 
painters vie with the portrait-painters. Thus Mr. Lee (a hanger) sends 
six landscapes, and Sir John Watson Gordon contributes six portraits ,' 
thus Mr. Sidney Cooper, an Associate, sends six landscapes and cows; and 
Mr. Thorburn, another Associate, contributes six miniatures. From Mr. 
Creswick we have (we are happy to think) five most excellent pictures.. 
Others contribute four, three, and two works of art, while eight send 
only one each, and twelve are absentees. 

Among the members who are absentees we may mention all the archi- 
tects—Barry, Hardwick, Smirke, and Cockerell; one sculptor—the elder 
Westmacott ; and five pamters—viz., the two Landseers, Mulready, Chalon, 
and Cook. In the list of Associates we miss, with regret, Mr. Alfred 
Elmore and Mr. Frank Stone. We can ill spare the rich Italian bandittj 
scenes of the one, or the momentary thoughts and unuttered sighs of the 
other. 

Our readers who live remote from London, and who have no opportu- 
nity of examining the Exhibition for themselves, will thank us for a 
general notion of the arrangements of the rooms. In the Bast or Great 
Room, the places of honour on the line are given to Mr. Maclise’s “ Or- 
lando,” Mr. Herbert's “ Lear and Cordelia,” Mr. Hart’s “ Captivity of 
Eccelino,” Mr. E. W. Cooke's “ North Sea Breeze on the Dutch Coast,” 
and a “ Scene from Spenser,” by Mr. F. R. Pickersgill. These are the 
first pictures that engage attention when viewed from the Centre Room. 
As we follow the line a little nearer and still more intently, other pictures 
of merit, but of less dimensions, are observable. Thus here is a 
female head (Beatrice) by the President, Sir Charles Eastlake ; another 
female head (Christabel) by Mr Dyce, two small Websters, a charming 
Augustus Egg, a little Leslie, two small Friths, three Copes of reasonable 
size and average merit, and asmall John Lewis that more than 
repays the minutest examination. Above these the portraits engross 
all the available space. Over Mr. Maclise’s “ Orlando,” a “ Yeomanry 
Offirer on Horseback,” of the size of life, scowls on the canvas of Mr, F. 
Grant. Over Mr. Herbert's “ Lear and Cordelia” is seen a fall-length 
of “ Joseph Robinson Pease, Esq.,” of Hesslewood, Hast Yorkshire, painted 
by Sir John Gordon, and presented to Mr. Pease, as the Catalogue informs 
us, “ by his friends and neighbours.” Over the “ Tyrant of Padua,” by 
Mr. Hart, hangs a full-length of “Colonel Haldyard, painted for the 
Town-hall of Stokesley ; and over Mr. Pickersgill’s “ Britomart” is seen 
“ Mr. Gladstone” at full-length, in the robes of the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—those very robes which Mr. Disraeli surrendered to him 
so unwillingly. The spaces between these conspicuous full-lengths are 
occupied by other portraits of much greater merit—some by Mr. Grant, 
not a few by Sir John Watson Gordon; Mr. Desanges standing his ground 
modestly andably among them all. 

Stepping westward, we enter the “ Middle Room 3” and here, on each 
side of the west door are hung two scenes of maternal gratitude—one by 
Mr. Hook, the other by Mr. Millais, 2ir. Hook's picture is called 
“The Gratitude of the Mother of Moses for the Safety of her Child;” 
and Mr. Millais’s is entitled “ The Reseue.” The Scriptural incident is 
well known—the infant Moses rescued from a watery grave. Mr. 
Millais’s is a scene from everyday life—the resene by a London fireman— 
areal Higginbottom—of a family of infants, and the expressive gratitude 
of the mother at the restoration of her children. The central spot, on 
the north side, is occupied by Mr, Hart’s “ Othello and Iago,” crowned by 
an admirable full-length portrait of “ Sir Peter Laurie,” by Mr. Grant. 
Other pictures in position in this room that arrest attention may be for 
the present summarily dismissed. “ The Nearest Way in Summer Time,” 
by Mr. Creswick and Mr. Ansdell (Engraved in this Supplement, p.545) , 
the “ Scotch Gamekeeper,” by Mr. Ansdell (another feature in our paper 
of this week, ).540) ; two clever Seottish Kirk scenes—one by Mr. Phillip, 
the other by Mr. Stirling; a fine head of the “Bishop of Mauritius,” by 
Boxall; and one not less fine, by the same artist, of “ Mr. Rendel, the 
Eng‘neer ;” Mr. Egg’s excellent and suggestive twin picture of the “ Life 
and Death of the Second Duke of Buckingham of the Villiers Family ;” 
Mr. Solomon’s “ Contrast;” Mr. Johnston’s “ Abdication of Mary 
Queen of Scots,” Mr. Glass’s “ Prairie Scenes;” Mr. Sant’s * Fortune: 

Teller;” Mr. F. Goodall’s “ Arrest of a 
Herbert's portrait of “ Horace Vernet ;” “© A iece,” by Mi. Lance; 
Mr. Poole’s “ Scene from the Decameron ;” Mr. Horsley’s * Scene from 
Don Quixote ;” a full-length of “ Atchdeacon Sinclair,” by Mx. Horsley ; 
avd a half-length of “ Sir Bdwin Landseer,” by Mr. F. Grant, 

In the West Room fowt very large pictures engross, and not impro. 
perly, a very large portion of the room. Two are of Royal Avademicians, 
and two are by outsiders. Mr. Roberts contributes a grand “ View 
Rome under a Sunset”; Mr. Stanfield exhibits a noble picture of the 
“Storming of St. Sebastian.” ‘The outsiders are 
Brigstocke—the former seen to advantage “Cimabue Proves- 
sion” (the picture age artes a ‘the private ite 
not disadvantageously in“ Aaron and Hur holding up the hands of Moses 


by Mr. Sant’s “ Eda "—a ehild with flowers, much | 


‘The South Room is dedicated, as of old, to Mints : 
Engraving. In the annecsd skh SE Wie ee ? 


Thorburn, Mr. Carrick, Mr. Wells, and Mr. Gullick are seen in honourable 
competition, ‘The place of honour is given to a f 


or Norfolk gamekeeper; and Saunders his own Highland men from the 


t Royalist; Mir. 


Moira of “ Don Pedro V., King of Portugal.” Immediately above hangs a 
drawing of Lord Lyndhurst, by Richmond, The chief novelty in this room 
is a very clever portrait, by Millais, of Mr. John Leech, the backbone of 
Punch as an artist, and manly in his look withal, though described in the 
Catalogue as Mrs. John Leech. 

The North Room is set apart, as formerly, for the reception of an ill- 
assorted mixture of architectural drawings, flower-pieces, and surplus oil- 
pictures. No one work of art arrests the eye. 

From what we could see in the Octagon Room, the general arrangement 
—nay,thevery pictures—looked very muchas ofold. We were chiefly pleased 
during our short stay in this room by the careful attention given to, each 
picture by a distinguished member of the Charity Commission. 

The den devoted to Sculpture preserits a remarkable appearance. We 
have only one portrait statue, and that in the background. While the 
centre is occupied by a group in marble called “ Child play—the children 
of Herbert Ingram, Esq.—a graceful and playful composition by Mr. A. 
Munro, conceived poetically, and carved with a very delicate chisel. 

Our first illustration this week of the state of art in England is from 
the Royal Academy Exhibition, and is one of three pictures contributed 
by Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A. He has selected his three subjects 
from three sources extremely rich in artistic material—from the New 
Testament, the “ Pilgrim's Progress,” and the “ Fagrie Queene.” The 
first (341) is entitled * John Sendeth his Disciples to Christ ;” the second 
(324), “ Christian Conducted by Charity, Prudence, Piety, and Discretion 
into the Valley of Humiliation;” the third (16, and our subject), 
* Britomart Unarming and Discovering Herself before Amoret, whom she 
has rescued, and the ‘ Jolly Knight’ she has subdued.” All these pictures 
exhibit a conscientious, and in many respects a successful, seeking of what 
is lofty and beautiful in art. But Mr. Pickersgiilis nearer to Spenser 
and Bunyan than he is to Scripture. What a truly Spenserian picture 
has he brought before us! How lovely in her female strength, and in her 
own half-concealed beauty, is the gentle Britomart! Howsweet a damsel 
has been ‘rescued in. Amoret!. That Knight on the left of the composition 
is a sort ofa realisation of Sir Philip Sydney. Those Cupids that lift 
the helmet from the heroine are in the best manner of Italian art—or 
what is just as good, in Stothard’s manner, That Cupid on the ground 
playing with the Knight's long lance (for which the picture is too small) |. 
is happily suggestive of the love combat that has occurred. How exqui- 
sitely has Spenser painted Britomart for the pencil of Mr. Pickersgill :— 


exhibited in London was “ The Village Politicians,” his second“ The Blind 
Fiddler.” He was then a lad raw from Scotland, contriving to exist 
without getting into debt, on eighteen shillings a week. His tirst picture 
attracted, and retained attention, His second was certain to raise his re- 
putation. Something must be done. He was to be “ killed” quietly. 
His “ Blind Fiddler,” now a leading remnant in the National Gallery, was 
hung between two of Turner’s eccentric lights—* The Sun Rising through 
Vapour,” and “ The Blacksmith’s Forge.” But there was no final injury 
rendered to the picture. The story is only injurious to Turner and to the 
Academy, as the present position of Mr. Faed’s * Mitherless Bairn” is 
injurious to the same body, and to the Hanging Committee of the Aca- 
demy—Messrs. Herbert, Cooper, and Lee, who hung it on the ground. 
Of a picture so full of permanent beauties, it is pleasing to relate what 
the artist obtained for it. For “ The Mitherless Bairn,” Mr, Faed re- 
ceived from a dealer four hundred guineas; and it has since passed into 
other hands at an advance of one hundred guineas. We may safely fore- 
tell that it has not yet reached its maximum quotation. 

Our fourth Mlustration is from Mr. Maclise’s fine, but single contri- 
bution. He has found his subject in Shakspeare—in “ As You Like It;’ 
and the particular passage he has sought to illustrate is as follows. We 
may add that we have enlarged the quotation in the Catalogue, and cor- 
rected it :— 

Rosalind. Young man, have you challenged Charles the Wrestler? 

Orlando, No, fair princess; he is the general challenger: I come but in, as 
others do, to try with him the strength of my youth. 

Celia. Young gentleman, your sp rits are too bold for your, years: you have 
seen cruel proof of this man’s strength: if you saw yourself with your eyes, or 
knew yourself with your judgment, the fear of your adventure would counsel 
you to a more equal enterprise. We pray you for your own sake to embrace 
your own safety, and give over this attempt. 

Rosalind. Do, young sir; your reputation shall not therefore be misprised; 
we will make it our suit to the Duke that the wrestling might not go forward. 

Orlando, I beseech you, punish me not with your hard thoughts, where'n 
I confess me much guilty to deny so fair and excellent ladies anything. But 
let your fair eyes and gentle wishes go with me to my trial; wherein if [ 
be foiled, there is but one shamed, that was never gracious; if kIfed, bat 
one dead, that is willing to be so. I shall do my friends no wrong, for I 
have none to lament me; the world no injury, for in it I have nothing— 
only in the world I fill up a place which may be better supplied when I have 
made it empty. 

Rosalind. The little strength that I have, I would it were with you. 

Celia, And mine to eke out hers.—As You Like /t, act. i., scene 2. 

The scene in Shakspeare is laid on the lawn in front of the Dute's 
Palace, and the point of time chosen by the artist is that wherein Orlqndo 
is about to engage with Charles. The characters introduced from the left 
to the right of the ‘spectator, are Dennis (servant to Oliver), Oliver 
(son of Sir Rowland de Bois), Charles (the Duke's wrestler), Le 
Beau (a courtier), Duke Frederick (the usurper), Celia (daughter to Duke 
Frederick), Rosalind (daughter to the banished Duke), Touchstone (a 
clown), Orlando (son of Sir Rowland de Bois), Adam (servant to Oliver), 
Lords, and attendants. In the centre of the composition is the Duke; on 
his left is the slim but lithe Orlando; on his right the contident but 
strong-built Charles. As the eye runs from the Duke to the two com- 
petitors, we can all but hear distinctly from the lips of the athletic 
wrestler, “Come, where is this young gallant that is so desirous to lie 
with his mother earth ?” and, while the words are reaching our ears, we 
watch the young David of the scene, and look with earnestness on the 
lovely faces of Rosalind and Celia—one of the sweetest groups to be seen 
on modern canvas. Are we sure of the result of such unequal contest ? 
Orlando certainly is. The eyes of Rosalind and Celia 


Rain influence and adjudge the prize. 


Charles must fall. It would be easy to write a chapter on this fine reali- 
sation of a scene in Shakspeare. How admirably is Touchstone con- 
ceived. With what poetic feeling is that rainbow of hope distantly, but 
modestly, introduced over Orlando’s.head. But we must allow our en- 
graver to speak for M. Maclise, and our readers to follow up what we have 
only in part suggested. The picture was painted for a lady; Charles is, 
therefore, nota Hereules,or a Figg, or Broughton, or Deaf Burke, or 
Dutch Sam—but just what he is, apparently more than a match for 
the slim-built Or/ando. The lady is Mrs. Betts; and the house, on the 
lawn of which the scene is laid, is a modern Elizabethan building— 
Preston-hall, near Maidstone—a kind of painter's anachronism perfectly 
justifiable. We must add that the picture, in point of colour, is warmer 
and richer than is usual with Mr. Maclise. 

Our fifth illustration (p. 569) is one of those twin compositions of two 
distinguished artists working on one canvas, that has of late years be- 
come extremely fashionable, and, we will add, what is not often the case 
with things fashionable, extremely sensible as well. The first to revive 
the fashion of other schools were Sir Edwin Landseer and Sir Augustus 
Calleott ; these were followed soon after by Mr. Sydney Cooper's cows 
and Mr. Lee’s landscapes. Then came Creswick and Frith, and Creswick 
and Ansdell—of both pairs thus working conjointly we have choice in- 
stances in the present Exhibition. Never did Beaumont and Fletcher 
work more happily together than Mr. Creswick and Mr. Ansdell have 
wrought together in that truly English scene, “ The Nearest Way in Sum- 
mer Time” (No. 440). Of story there is not much to tell. Theassociations, 
however, are of the most pleasing nature, and the objects introduced are 
of that country-life character which never fails to find admirers. 
“The Nearest Way in Summer Time” is, in Messrs. Creswick and Ans- 
dell's eyes, that taken by a waggon, waggoner, and horses through a 
streamlet impassable in the spring, and only rendered passable 
by the recent droughts of a sunny summer. The drought, however, has 
not been of a sufficient duration to lessen the green-like hues of trees in a 
transition state between May and June, while there is water enough to 
cool the horses’ feet, and to show us what the stream must be like after a 
week of April showers. Most marvellous in point of execution is this 
choice specimen of our English school of painting. The horses all b¥_ 
walk from out the canvas—the trees all but move—the spectator begin’ 
to feel the very air of the picture upon his cheek. No wonder then that in 
rooms crowded as those of the Royal Academy, spectators are found de- 
lighted to linger about a landscape of which Gainsborough could have sup- 
plied the arrangement and general colour, but not the details or the full 
results. 

With this fine example of the joint labours of Mr. Creswick and Mr. 
Ansdell, our Academic illustrations for the week must end. We give, 
however, in our present Supplement, other Illustrations from the two 
Societies of Painters in Water Colours; but, in order not to interrupt 
our criticisms on the Royal Academy, we shall transfer what we have 
written about them to that portion of our Journal in which they appear. 

The largest, and certainly one of the finest, landscapes in the collection 


With that, her glist’ring helmet she unlaced ; 
Which doft, her golden lockes, that were upbound 
Still in a knot, unto her heeles downe traced, 
And, like a silken veile, in compasse round 

About her backe and all her bodie bound. 

* * * * 
Such when those knights and ladies all about 
Beheld her, all were with amazement smit, 

And every one gan grow in secret dout 

Of this and that, according to each wit : 

Some thought that some enchantment faygned it ; 
Some that Bellona in that warlike wise 

To them appeared, with shield and armour fit; 
Some, that it was a maske of strange disguise: 

So diversely each one did sundrie doubts devise. 


Spenser's Faerie Queene, Book iv., Canto 1. 


It is said by Spenser himself that the poet's wit surpasseth painter's 
far in picturing the parts of “ beauty daynt ;” but Spenser, had he seen 
Mr. Pickersgill’s composition from his great poem, might have admitted, 
without compliment, that the painter of Britomart and Amoret had done 
something to lessen the justice of his remark. 

Our second Illustration is taken not from the page of poetry, but from 
the autumn life of many a Scottish Highlander. For this characteristic 
and clever example of what other artis ts can accomplish in the manner of 
Sir Edwin Landseer, we are indebted to Mr. Ansdell. It is one of two pic- 
tures meant to be hung together, as each assists the other. It is called 
the “Scotch Gamekeeper” (498); and its companion is called the 
“English Gamekeeper.” One is a leading attraction in the Middle 
Room; the other a leading attraction in the West Room. Critics are 
divided which to prefer. Some incline to the greater variety of game to 
be seen in the Scottish picture, and some prefer the whole execution of the 
English composition to that of its Scottish companion. Nationality has 
perhaps something to do with this. John Bull likes his own Yorkshire 


moors of Sutherlandshire and the mountain passes of Argyllshire. How 
unlike are the two keepers; yet how true is each to his own country. 
There is a bulldog bearing about Bill Tatler, the Lancashire keeper, in 
Squire Thornhill’s employ ; and an indescribable but characteristic pecu- 
liarity about Duncan McDougal McGregor who sees after the Inverness- 
shire estates, which McDonald of that uk has recently rented for 
£2000 (English) to a leading member of the Stock Exchange. Our 
third subject is also from Scotland, and by a Scottish artist. Mr. Ansdell 
is a native of Lancashire; but Mr. Thomas Faed, the able artist of that 
touching picture, the “ Mitherless Bairn,” see page 541, is a Scot by birth, 
and a true-hearted Scot in feeling. Mr. Faed has found his subject in that 
Foundling Hospital of Scottish song, called “ Whistle Binkie” The 
author of the “ Mitherless Bairn” is Mr. William Thom, and here is the 
song itself:— 
THE MITHERLESS BAIRN. - 


When a’ ither bairnies are hushed to their hame, 
By aunty or cousin, or freeky grandame, 

Wha stand last and lanely and sairly forlairn ? 

Tis the poor dowie laddie—the mitherless bairn. 
‘The mitherless bairnie creeps to his lane bed, 

Nawe covers his cauld back, nor haps his bare head, 
His wee hackit heelies are hard as the airn, 

And lithless the lair o’ the mitherless bairn. 


Aneath his cauld brow, siccan dreams hover there, 
‘O’ hands that used kindly to kaim his dark hair! 
Bat morning brings clutches, a’ reckless and stern, 
‘That lo’e na the looks o’ the mitherless bairn. 

‘The sister who sang o’er his saftly rocked bed, 

Now rests in the mools where their mammie is laid: 
White the father toils sair his wee bannock to earn, 
And kens na the Wrangs 0’ the mitheriess bairn. 


‘Her spirit that passed in the hour of his birth 

‘Still watches his lone, lom wanderings on earth; 
‘in heaven the blessings they earn 

Wha deal with the mitheriess bairn. 

‘Oh! speak him ina harshly; he trembles the while 

He bends to your bidding, he bends to your smile.) 

Tn their dark hour o’ anguish the heartlesss shall learn 


ae 


Fail not to ebserve with what touching truth Mr, Faed has contrasted 


the modest, ill-eled mitheriess bairn, halfafraid to enter (less bold than the a ee sia 

chicken that picks the Grumbs before him) with the well-conditioned boy “What has thou left thee now ? 

paler omy thyranarg fall-fed and sleek before him. Mark the beautifule ‘Thou hast thy skies! 

female ‘own story so quietly, in the woman seated on th sunsets { 

pce cage oe to remark how trathful is the expres- “herr oud oe” 
who is still ‘ieee ting tall cypress boug 

“ woman, lending a willing ear | temple and tower! ough, 


s has given in illustration of 
How very imperfectly it 
impossible to stand and muse 


long glories of the majestic city. From the point of view 
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and crumbling ruins on our right. The yellow Tiber flows at our feet. 
‘Lhe fine lines of Dyer at once occur to the poetic mind :— 
The Pilgrim oft 
At dead of night, ’mid his orison hears 
Aghast the voice of Time, disparting towers 
Tumbling all precipitate down-dash’d, 
Rattling around, loud thundering to the moon. 
Sitting in front of this fine picture, which adds importantly to the 
well-earned reputation of Mr. Roberts, Gibbon might have conceived his 
history of the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” which he tells us 
was first thought of amid the ruins of the Eternal City. 

After the Roberts the next great landscape of moment is the “ St. Sebas- 
tian” of Clarkson Stanfield, to which Lord Hardinge thus gracefully re- 
ferred in his speech at the Academy dinner :— 

When T saw it the fai'ing light would not enable me to inspect it so closely 
as I could have wished; but I should refer to the incident described by the 
artist in that admirable and noble picture as a proof of the skill of the British 
artillery, and the steadiness of the British infantry. In the storm by which 
that place was captured they could not find a breach, and they remained 
twelve feet below the parapet. They could not get upon it, and they set fire 
to the railings of the convent which burnt like a gridivon. It was impossible 
to descend, and the men were so steady that they lay down while the artillery, 
at five hundred yards, fired two feet over their heads. For two hours this con- 
tinned. The infantry were reinforced, the artillery kept on firing, and when a 
breach was made the men started up, resumed the attack, and carried the place. 
The point of time chosen by the artist is that when the British troops, 
under Wellington, took possession of the heights and convent of St. Bar- 
tholomew. The Duke is in the foreground, looking across the water 
at the important operations that are taking place against the lofty fortress 
which towers to the skies before him. All with man is activity and life. 
Yet the sky is tranquil, and but for man, tranquillity is everywhere. 
This fine picture is to be viewed in two lights—asa landscape, and as an his- 
torical composition. It is noble as both, and is in every respect a suitable 
pendant to the scene before Gibraltar, by the same artist, where the ship 
approaches that noble fortress, carrying to St. Paul's the dead body of the 
heroic Nelson. 

Mr Stanfield’s other contributions are two in number—‘ Ilfracombe, 
North Devon ” (87), and “ The Zuider Zee— Dutch Boats entering Harbour” 
(142): a species of composition for which he has long been famed, and in 
which he has no rival of any name but Mr. Edward Cooke. 

In the same rank of excellence with the large Stanfield and the larger 
Roberts, we confidently place that masterpiece of Mr. Creswick’s art, “ The 

(Nearest Way in Summer Time,” to which we have endeavoured to render 
ustice, both by the pen and the graver. But this is only one of Mr. Cres- 
wick’s four contrilutions. The other three are called “ Morning—the 
Mouth of an English River” (65); “ Afternoon—the River's Bank” (94), 
“Common Scene in Surrey ” (302); and “A Welsh Hill” (415). All 
these exhibit the best qualities of this thoroughly English painter. 

Mr. F. R. Lee, generally a pleasing painter, though occasionally too 
cold in his colours, is not seen this year in full foree. He has six pictures 
in all:—* A Devonshire Mill” (154); “Sketch from Cliefilen, looking 
towards Maidenhead, on the Thames” (186); “ Trees on the Banks of 
the River Taw—North Devon” (219); “ The River Awe—Argyllshire” 
(356); “ Cattle on the Banks of a River” (422); “ The Taw Vale, North 
Devon” (624). In the Cattle scene he had the assistance of Mr. Sidney 
Cooper; and has, consequently, wrought as if more was expected from 
him. His sketch from Cliefden is unusually bard. 

No artist evidently delights more in green lanes and chequered shades 
than Mr. Richard Redgrave. He sees Nature always in a salad aspect. 
He has no love, apparently, for any other period of the year than epring. 
Of his three pictures—* The Spring” (88)— 

Deep and still that gliding stream 

Beautiful to me doth seem, 

As the river of a dream— 
“ The Bird Keeper” (240); “ The Source of the Stream” (347)— we 
prefer the last. Itis one of those green delights that perpetuate spring 
in the depths of winter. 

We wish we could say as much of any one of the four pictures which 
Mr. Witherington’s rank as a Royal Academician has enabled him to 
hang too prominently before us. He is a careful but cold painter. A 
chill runs through the spectator at the very first sight of a picture by Mr. 
Witherington. i ‘ 

Of Mr. E. W. Cooke’s four contributions we prefer the largest—* A 
North-Sea Breeze on the Dutch Coast—Scheveling Fishermen Hauling the 
‘Pinck’ out of the Surf” (269). Here we have the right salt-water 
smack, and a stirring scene rendered with exquisite life and motion. 
Searcely less true is “ Scheveling. Sands—Low Water, Tide making in” 
(323), by the same artist. Of a different character is “ Venice—Fish 
arrived” (344); and still more different is “ Winter—A Scene on the 
Fens of Huntingdonshire, old Draining Mills now disused” (64)—a 
marvellous piece of dreary nature that creates a shudder. 

Mr. F. Danby delights, as formerly, in lake scenery, evening lights, and 
dead calms. His contributions are called “ A Party of Pleasure on the 
Lake of Wallenstadt, in Switzerland” (46); “ Evening—In the Rosy 
Time of the Year” (287); “ Dead Calm—Sunset at the Bight of Ex- 
mouth” (563). These are hardly up to the mark of his earlier efforts in 
the same line. A younger Danby (‘T. Danby) sends “ The Poet’s Hour” 


(627). : 
Hark ! how the sacred calm that breathes around 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease; 
In still small accents whispering from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 
Hardly up to the mark of Gray’s description, but poetic and pleasing. 

The titles of Mr. Sidney Cooper's six pictures will convey to his ad- 
mirers an excellent notion of what he has been about. They are called 
“Cooling the Hoof” (75); “A Group in an Interior” (172); “ Autumn 
Showers” (310) ; “ Cattle on the Banks of a River” (422) ; ‘* A Way over 
the Fells” (525); “ Haymaking Season ” (565)— 

On summer’s day, fragrant hay 
So sweetly scents the breeze. 


In No. 422 our English Cuyp has called in Mr. Lee to his assistance, 
and has, therefore, wrought in his best mood. 

We wish we could praise Mr. Pyne’s “ Florence—from San Miniato” 
(1140) ; but there is little to admire in it. It is poor in conception, and 
weak in point of execution. Mr. Pyne is more at home when he is paint- 
ing, not for the Royal Academy, but for Suifolk-street, 

Mr. Carmichael will please more admirers than his Newcastle friends 
with “ View of Heligoland, where the Foreign Legion will embark ” (44)— 

: The meteor flag of 
ates 
angers trou i 
Ana the star of pyerhe pg 
We have seldom seen him happier. 

Mr. Anthony has been to Stratford-on-Avon, and has painted “ The 
Close of an Autumnal Day” (23) in that poetic spot. His motto is from 
Tennyson :— 

Sweet after showers, ambrosial air, 

That rollest {rom the gorgeous gloom 

Of evening, over brake, and bloom, 
d meadow, &c, : 


’ 
Mr, Anthony should have thought more of Shokspeare than of Mr. Tenny- 
ee point of view is not good; but some of the details are extremely 
Mr. Linnell—alwaysa faithful worshipper of nature —has, in A Country 


| And while the cadence ebbed and 


Road ” (542), displayed his well-known peculiarities of touch and tone | 
No artist has a finer relish for English scenery than Mr. Linnell; but he | 
is apt to get mannered, and to see nature after his own fashion, and not . 
as she is. 

To Mr. Jutsum and Mr. Bottomley we have already done justice in 
the Landscape department of the Royal Academy ; therefore little remains 
for us to note except a clever scene by young Mr. Carrick—‘* Bor- 
rowdale, Cumberland” (606), evidently painted on the spot; and a highly- 
finished view of “ Rouen Cathedral and its Market-place”, from the 
pencil of Mr. 8. Read, to whose taste and skill our pages still continue 
to be indebted. Mr. Read's “ Rouen” is a marvel in water-colour art. 

This mention of Mr. Read's successful picture reminds us that we must 
here return to the two Societies of Painters in Water-Colours, from 
whence we haye drawn our remaining illustrations of the week. To the 
facile hand of Mr. Louis Haghe (whose reputation is more than European) 
we are indebted for the “ Post-office at Albano,” No. 78 of the New 
Water-Colour Society, and most deservedly looked upon as one of the 
leading attractions of that agreeable exhibition. What wonderful con- 
trast in the heads of those monks! What varied thinking they reveal! 
Would that the art of engraving on wood could do justice to them in 
point of colour. But it is not easy in any material to represent Mr. 
Haghe’s marvellous command of the resources of his art. 

From the New Society to the Old is an easy and agreeable walk. Here 
we have the advantage of seeing Mr. William Collingwood Smith, Mr. 
Joseph Jenkins, and Mr. George Dodgson in their happiest moods, and 
the advantage, moreover of transferring to our pages an example of the 
ekill of each, To ™«. Collingwood Smith we are indebted for the view of 
“The Devil’s Bridge inthe Pass of St. Gothard” (No. 28); to Mr. Jenkins 
we owe “En Route” (No. 244), one of the choicest treasures of the 
screens; and to Mr. George Dodgson we are obliged for “ The Beacon” 


(No. 137). 
We shall continue our illustrations and resume our criticisms in an 
early Number, 


MR. HORSLEY’S FRESCO IN THE CORRIDOR OF THE 
HOUSE OF PEERS. 
(To the Editor of the InuustTRATED Lonpon NEws.) 


To judge from the Engraving in a late Number of the ILLusrrarep LonDOoN 
News, of Mr. Horsley’s fresco of “Satan Touched by Ithuriel’s Spear while 
Whispering Evil Dreams to Eve,” the artist has not followed the poet’s descrip- 
tion so correctly as he might haye done. As regards the attitude of Adam 
and Eye, Milton says— 
These, lulled by nightingales, embracing slept; 

and, accordingly, they were thus represented by Fuseli, in his picture of “ Satan 
Starting froma the Touch of Ithuriel’s Spear.” Other artists (Stothard, for ex- 
ample) also depicted them thas; and it seems to me that Mr. Horsley’s composi- 
tion would have been improved by a closerrendering of the poet’s narrative. 
But, as it is, he has represented Adam—by the side of Eve, certainly, yet not 
“ embracing ”—in a half-sitting posture, as though taking an uncomfortable nap, 
and not as if he were enjoying a sleep which, although “ aéry-light.” was 
sound and refreshing, and should be contrasted by the painter with the 
“ troubled repose ” of Eve. Fuseli’s picture denotes this deep sleep of Adem ; 
and his beautiful grouping of the figures of our first parents fully realises the 
“embracing” of the poet. 

In the second place, Mr. Horsley has not followed Milton’s description of 
the place where Adam and Eve “ embracing slept.” The painter represents 
them as lying in the open field; the poet places them in “their inmost 
bower,” beneath a “ shady, arborous roof;” and says, that— 

On their naked limbs the flowery roof 
; Shower'd roses. 

Milton has given such a minute description of this bower, with its “ roof of 
thickest covert” which “was inwoven shade, laurel and myrtle,” and lined 
and paved with odorous shrubs and beauteous flowers, that, for the painter to 
entirely omit it, manifests great inattention to the subject he has undertaken 
to illustrate ; and this inattention becomes the more remarkable when, as in 
the present case, the picture is set forth as a model one, and intended to illus- 
trate the masterpiece of one of the world's greatest poets, and to adorn a 
corridor of (what is meant to be) one of the world’s architectural glories. 

Exception might also, perhaps, be taken to the introduction, in the fresco, 
of the serpent. It is subsequent to the scene of the picture, that the “ subtlest 
beast of allthe field” is spoken of; and, in placing him near to the sleeping Eve, 
Mr. Horsley would seem to have been again inattentive to Milton’s description; 
for the poet distinctly says, that, to Adam and Eve’s bower, 

Bird, beast, insect, or worm, durst enter none, 
I remain, Sir, yours truly, CUTHBERT BEDE, B.A. 


NEIL GOW’S OAK, 


A VISION. 
THE sun had set, the air was still, Soon through the hazy southern gloom 
And slowly closed the day; With halo round his head, 
No breezy sound eame from the hill, |The shade of Burns approached—to 
Nor murmur from the Tay: whom 
I musing gazed upon the Oak, The minstrel homage paid. 


Beneath whose branches high, 
Neil Gow from slumbering silence woke 
The soul of melody. 


The poet, musing, caught the strains, 
And gave to sound sublime 

The immortality of words, 
To charm through endless time, 

Deep darkness like a curtain came, 
I closed my weary eyes; 

Around the tree shone sparks of flame, 
Like stars in wintry skies, 

Each acorn cup appeared a lamp, 
Each bough a harp was made 

With goss’mer strings; and over all 
Bent Neil’s immortal shade. 


T heard the stately solemn air, 
That fires the patriot’s soul, 
And that which lifts from deep despair, 
And crowns the social bowl. 
Isaw the secret whisper breathed, 
I heard fond passion’s vows, 
And then a spray descending 
wreathed 
The bard and minstrel’s brows. 


I know not when the music ceased ; 
I woke, but all was still, 
The golden glory of the east 
Was gilding Birnam hill. 
The Duke of Atholl I invoke, 
As he would honoured be, 
To guard with care that sacred oak— 
Great Niel’s immortal tree. B. 


A breeze crept up from Murthly woods, 
And swept the airy strings, : 

Till music swelled, like mountain floods, 
From all their secret springs ; 


flowed, 
Clouds sympathising wept, 
The trees their topmost branches 
swayed, 
And faultless measure kept. 


Present To tux Emprror or tHe Frencn.—tThe directors of 
the Crystal Palace have caused to be prepared two volumes, elegantly bound in 
imperial morocco, containing a series of photographic views of the progress of 
the Crystal Palace, from the raising of the first column on the 9th of August, 
1852, to ifs opening on the LOth of oes last year. The views were all taken 
by Mr. P. Delamotte, the late poe eae to the Crystal Palace, but at present 
head drawing-master to King’s College. There are among the collection, un- 
doubtedly, some of the finest and most successful specimens which the photo- 
graphic art art has yet produced. This splendid work is intended to be presented 
to the Emperor of the French, as a memorial of his visit to the Crystal Palace. 


Tne Etecrrtc Crock at Lonpon-sries Trrminus.—On the 
Ast of November, 1852, the system of sending time-signals hour by hour from 
the Royal Observatory at Greenwich to various telegraph stations came into 
successful operation, Certain hour signals were vented by the South-Eastern 
Railway Company, and the remainder were passed on to the Electric Telegraph 
Company, for distribution along their system. The interchanges of connexions 
for these a ea were accomplished’ by a commutator carried by the great 
clock at the London terminus. The next step in the system was to. show time 
tothe shipping in the Downs by the drop of a ball at Deal, caused by atele- 

h signal sent from the Greenwich clock atone p.m. On the Srd of March 
ast a clock was erected over the North Kent platform, facing passengers as 
they arrive in London ; and since that date it has faithfully shown Greenwich 
mean time, which is sent to it, second by second, from the Royal Observatory. 


A Lonpon Earrngquaxe.—tin 1842 an absurd report gained 
credence among the weakminded, that London would be destroyed by earth- 
quake on the 17th March (St. Patrick’s Day), This rumour was founded on 
certain doggerel prophecies: one pretended to be pronounced in the year 1203, 
and contained in Harleian Collection (British Museum), 800 b. folie 319; the 
other by Dr. Dee, the astrologer (1598, MS. in the British Museum). The 
rhymes, with these “authorities” inserted in the newspapers, actually excited 
some alarm, and a great number of timid persons left the metropolis before the 
17ih. Upon reference to the British Museum, the ‘ prophecies” were not, how- 
eyer, to be found; and their forger has confessed them to have an ex- 
periment upon public ceedulliy Uwe ities of London, 


THE GAME OF “ PAILLE-MAILLE,” AND THE STREET 
OF PALL-MALL. 


“ Tue Mall,” in Saint James’s-park, not many years since, was commonly 
regarded as the place where the game of “ Paille-maille” was first played 
in England, and whence the Park-avenue was said to have taken its name. 
Strutt calls it “ the game of Mall,” and thus favours the above notion ; 
but, in “ the spacious street between the Haymarket, N.E. of St. James’s- 
street, S.W.,” we have preserved the entire name of the game—Pail- Mail. 
Charles II. caused the Mall in the Park to be made for playing 
the game, which was a fashionable amusement in his reign; but it was 
introduced into England much earlier, and was played in the Park when 
the original alley had grown into a street, and taken the name of the 
game itself—Pall-Mall. In “ Sir Robert Dallington, A Method for 
Travel,” 4to., 1598, Paille-Maille is described as an exercise of 
France, which the author marvels had not been introduced into England ; 
and m “ A French Garden for English Ladies,” Svo, 1621, it is described 
as a French game. Blount, in his “ Glossographie,” edit. 1670, says, “ this 
game was heretofore used in the long alley near St. James's, and vulgarly 
called Pall-Mall.” The name, however, occurs much earlier; for King 
James I., in his “ Basilicon Doron,” recommends “ Palle-Malle” as a 
field-game for the use of his eldest son, Prince Henry ; proving the Mall in 
the present street to have existed as early as the reign of the above King, 
In a Crown survey, referred to by Mr. Cunningham, we find “ Pell-Mell 
Close,” partly planted with apple-trees (Apple-tree Yard, St. James’s- 
square, still exists); and in the above document are also named 140 
elm. trees, standing on-both sides of Pall-Mal! Walk; and Faithorne’s 
plan, 1658, shows a row of trees on the north side; and the name of Pall- 
Mail, asa street, occurs in the rate books of St. Martin’s in-the-Fields 
under the year 1656. Pepys mentions the game as played in the Park— 
“2nd April, 1661; to St. James’s-park, where I saw the Duke of York 
Flaying at Pele-Mele, the first time I ever saw the sport.” It is described 
by Blountas “a game where a round bowle is with a mallet struck through 
a high arch of iron (standing at either end of an alley), which he that can 
do it at the fewest blows, or at the number agreed on, wins.” A drawing 


of the time of Charles II, engraved in Smith’s “ Antiquities of West- 
minster,” and of late in John Carter’s “ Westminster,’ shows the above 
arraigemeut for playing the game. 


THE GAME OF PAILLE-MAILLE. 


The name is derived from Palla, a ball; and Afcglia,a mallet; the 
implements with which the game was played. Of these, a set was dis- 
covered in the spring of last year, upon one of the playing places, as thus 
described in the “ Curiosities of London,” lately published :-— 


In 1854 were found in the roof of the house of the late Mr. B. L. Vul- 
liamy, No. 68, Pall-mall, a box containing four pairs of the mailes, or mallets, 
and one ball, such as were formerly used for playing the game of Pall-Mall 
upon the site of the above house, or in the Mall of the St. James’s-park. Each 
maile is 4 feet in length, and is made of lance-wood; the head is slightly 
curved, and measures outwardly 53 inches, the inner curve being 4} inches; 
the diameter of the maile-ends is 2} inches, each shod with a thin iron hoop ; 
the handle, which is very elastic, is bound with white leather to the breadth of 
two hands, and terminated with a collar of jagged leather. The ball is of 
box-wood, 2} inches in diameter. The pair of mailes and a ball, here en- 
grayed, have been presented to the British Museum by Mr. George Vulliamy. 


BALL AND MALLETS FOR PLAYING THE GAME OF PAILLE-MAILLE. 


It should be added that M. Vulliamy was born in the above house, and 
died here in January, 1854, aged 74 years; and here his family lived before 
him for 130 years, thus carrying us beyond thedate of Pepys seeing Paille- 
Maille first played. The Vulliamys were clockmakers to the Sove- 
reign in five reigns. Mr, B. L, Vulliamy, the scientific horologist, who 
died as above, bequeathed his large and very valuable collection of works 
on “ Horology” to the Institution of Civil Engineers, to whose well- 
arranged library they have been added. Mr. Vulliamy was an Associate 
of the Institution, and his horological collection is second only to that in 
the hbrary of the Clockmakers' Company. 

It would occupy more space than we can spare to tell how the avenue 
of elms in which Paille Maille was played, rose into a stately street, from 
three or four houses at the east end of the line of road in 1560; how a 
century later it became celebrated for its taverns—one of which, “ Wood's 
at the Pell-Mell,’ was a haunt of the gay old Pepys; and how the place 
became a noted duelling-ground. Dr. Sydenham died there in1689, at his 
house next “‘ the Golden Pestle and Mortar,” which sign remained to our 
day over an apothecary’s shop upon the north side of the street. Another 
old sign, “the Golden Ball,” has lasted to our time; but “ the Golden 
Door” and “the Barber's Pole” have disappeared. Of Sydenham’s 
residence here, Cunningham relates an anecdote told by Mr. Fox 'to 
Mr. Rogers, that Sydenham was sitting at his window, looking on the 
Mall, with his pipe in his mouth and a silver tankard before him, when a 
fellow made a snatch at the tankard and ran off with it. Nor was he 
overtaken (said Fox) before he got ameng the bashes in Bond-street, where 
they lost him. ; 

Nell Gwyn lived im 1670, “on the east end, north side;” and from 
1671 to her death, in 1687, in a house va the south side, with a 
garden towards the Park; and it was upon a mount in this gar- 
den that “the impudent comedian” stood, to hold her “ familiar dis- 
course” with Charles II., who stood “on ye green walk” wuder the 
wall. ‘This scene, as described by Evelyn, has been cleverly painted by 
Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A. ‘The site of Nell’s house is now occupied by No. | 
79, Society for the Propagation of the Goapel in Foreign Parts. East. 
ward of Nell Gwyn’s lived Sir William Temple, the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
and Bubb Dodington ; and on the south side, Doctor Barrow, and the 
Countess of Southesk, the celebrated Countess of De Grammont’s Memoirs. 
In Marlborough-house lived the great Dake of Marlborough ; and in a 
house in front of the mansion Sir Robert Walpole. Of Schomberg-house, 
Nos. $1 and 82, built for the great Duke of Schomberg, the centre and the 
west wing remain, ‘What a host of celebrities have tenant«d this mansion. 
The bas-relief of painting, over the middle doorway, was placed there by 
Adley, the painter. Its present tenants an—Messrs. Harding, the silk- 
mercers, reminding one of “ fair Pall-mall” of Gay's time :— 

Shops breathe sashes ribbons glow, 
The mutual plsepey a ee ei eg book ii, 

Defoe describes the Pall-mall of 1703 as “ the ordinary residence of all 
strangers, because of its vicinity to the Queen’s palace, the Park, the Par- 
liament-house, the theatres, the chocolate and coffee houses, where the 
best company frequent.” However, the street became early noted for its 
taverns, whic’: we consider to have been Pepys’s “ houses for clubbing.” 
The first modern club-house was No. 86, opened as a_subscription- 
house, called the Albion Hotel, and now the Office of Ordnance. From 
the removal of Carlton-house, in 1827, “the sweet shady side of Pall-mall,” 
as Captain Morris called it, has almost become a line of club mansions, in 
their architectural character resembling Italian palaces, and some of their 
decorations aspire to the higher art of classic sculpture. 
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3 defined before the alliance of the opposing principles could be attempted. This 1 
KUGLER’S ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF ART ins new subjective tendency appears now pi with a style of representation, LITERATURE. 
Tne taste for the study of art—its history, its schools, and its prin- | the intellectual direction and order of which correspond strikingly with that —— 


of Northern art, and which, on that account, may be denominated Germanic. | Toe InnusTRATED Book OF FRENCH Sonas. From the Sixteenth to the 


Certain indications even show that the North (where this style was developed : 
half a century earlier) exercised some conan upon the doveloproent of the Nineteenth Century, Translated and Edited by JouN OXENFoRD, Esq. 


same in. Italy. This may be > goncladant om Ttalian poulpture, which, , somewhat H, Ingram and Co, 

sooner than painting, accepted the Germanic principle form, no! means good judges 

of influence was also, as we have suggested, Zac oe) by the circumstance of Au ja who may have disparaged French poetry, have ever made x 
Naples being governed by a noble French house. Regarded, however, in a | @Xception in favour of its lyric, and even of much of its dramatic, effusions 
broader light, we may consider this metamorphosis in style a8 one of native | But whatever other beauties it may boast, its songs are the very bloom of it. 


origin, founded on the same causes which led toit in the North, and followed b 4 
analogous results, In this also we find the consummation of the purely mediev We speak of the literary view of them in pratsing them thus ; for there is not 


artistic life, and of the Germanic spirit generally speaking. Those essential | the same unanimity, nor, doubtless, the same ground for it, respecting the 


Rateres wiih the Ialies-Cessenaaia Roe oe app Gorrasitie Rvs contee: general musical merits of French songs. Yet even this—the worst part oi 
pond, are less of an outward and material, than of amoral, nature, ey are e—ev } 
based upon a mode of conception, which, disregarding the ‘accidental, kept only them on the whol enthe music is highly prized by those at least for whom 


the simple and strictly essential in view; that mode of conception, in short, | it was intended—the French themselves; and we have scarcely a right to 
ss intsama, sl Whedon we Pott sgeeach ceed |. Sao a at Shaan ete a SO Ws 
together , though, in other respects, the two schools are, as weave shown, rf member the coarse metaphor which Frederick the Second of Prussia employed 
widely sundered. to depreciate the vocal music of France; but, if he was a great critic in the 
arts of war and statesmanship—which is by no an indisputabl — 
In all this there is an attempt to claim affinity between German and | jj, authority does not bear > same dak sin Birt pe aay ne 
Italian art of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which never existed, | which remark we may add another, viz., that some of the most successful 
and the pretending to which argues a disregard of the special favouring | productions of the French Erato and of the French ‘Thalia have appeared since 
circumstances under which art was imported into and nurtured in the Italian | the death of Frederick. We believe, besides, that he alluded not to the song- 
peninsula. What names can German art put forward as contemporary | music itself so much as to the prevalent national style of singing it,—which is 
with, or half a century anterior, to the great masters of the Early | certainly very peculiar, generally shocks a stranger, and is sure to excite great 
Florentine School? What trace of influence of German art acting upon | disfayour if it does not give the highest delight—there is no medium. 
Italy can the most devoted champion of the “ Vaterland” suggest? As Of the literary merits, however, of French lyric poetry, we can, in the 
to the supposed sympathy between Giotto and Wilhelm of Cologne, | main, speak with very different confidence, In this and in the dramatic form 
and the inference sought to be deduced from it, it may suffice to remark | the muse of France has left its chief masterpieces and obtained its most signal 
that Giotto died forty years before’ Wilhelm established himself at triumphs, Next to the tribune—where the tribune is free, where it is prac- 
Cologne; while Giotto’s great master, the creative spirit of this new order tically and really accessible to every orator throughout the community—the 
of art, quitted the fleld of his labours nearly forty years previously— | two kinds of literature we have mentioned are the most important. Everybody 
making a difference of upwards of seventy years between the close of | remembers old Buchanan’s remark about one of them—* Give me the writing 
Cimabue’s career and the commencement of Wilhelm’s. Those who | ofa people’s lays, and I will give you the making of their laws,”—in his day, 
wish for ocular evidence of the achievements of German art, at the period | a profound saying, which was based even then on experience, but which a 
when the art of Italy was at its zenith of power and greatness, may | thousand wonderful instances of subsequent history have illustrated and 
contemplate with advantage the contributions of German art recently | verified. The Spaniards drove the Moors out of their country while chanting 
made to the National Gallery. It is with reluctance that we enter upon | the patriotic ditties of their bards. In our own age Tom Moore's Irish 
discussions of this sort, touching the claims of the arts of neighbouring | ‘ Melodies” exercised no small influence on political events. But the rhap- 
nations; but the question has been forced upon us by the author of this | sodies connected with the French Revolution, and subsequently with the glory 
work in such a way, and under such circumstances, that we could not | of Napoleon and with the martial memories of the Empire, are the nearest to 
avoid meeting it. our purpose. Few cases in all history could better elucidate the social and 
If we complain that the founder of the Florentine school was uncere- | political power of the lyric muse, or this great fact that what an entire 
moniously and unfairly treated in being brought in as a joint of the tailof | nation sings is often of far more moment than wiat its rulers may proclaim, 
the Romanesque school; with no less reason are our 1d associations and | or even do. 
prejudices in connection with the great names of Italian art disappointed, Independently, then, of the merits which may characterise a people’s songs, 
when we find the great crewning genius of that school denied the high | there is much instruction and much interest attached to a study of them. He 
place and honours to which we have always considered him entitled. Ina | Who thoroughly enters into their spirit enters into that of a community in all 
work of five hundred and eighty pages, a hundred and twenty of which are | its broader and more permanent tendencies; he will, for instance, intuitively 
devoted to the quaint remains of Byzantine and Romanesque art, a dozen | atch and perceive the sentiment which dominated some vast epoch; will 
pages only are vouchsafed to Michael Angelo. The tone too is cold,even dis- | #ppreciate or estimate that sentiment in its exact nature far more readily and 
paraging ; showing that, however just in the abstract, German notions of surely than folios of learned philosophic disquisition would enable him to do. 
Italian art are not in harmony with those derived from inspiration under Therefore, in the case of such a people as the French, the national song-lite- 
an Italian sky. We are told that Michacl Angelo,“ like Leonardo, | ture affords a rich and remunerative mine of study. But, why not this study 
led the way [he was the closing figure in the grand procession] in accom- in the originals t It is not ignorance of the language which alone prevents 
plishing the perfection of modern art, and shone as one of its thousands from indulging their wish in this respect, and from paying attention 
brightest lights.” His masterpiece, “ The Last Judgment,” is very un- to an object the attractiveness and use of which are so obvious, Where are 
ceremoniously criticised. “It must be admitted,” the author writes, they to find specimens of each class and division of a nation’s ballad- 
“that the artist has laid a stress on this (the terrible) view of his subject» | Productions, collected into one view? An English reader possessing that 
and this has produced an unfavourable effect upon the upper half of the | SHicient knowledge of French which is undoubtedly very common amongst 
picture. We look in vain for the glory of heaven, for*beings who bear be omer nate play —_ * anne pabtnedanraies: sadying och 
the stamp of Divine holiness, and renunciation of human weakness, | M2 book like Mr. Oxenford’s, and yet might not have time, nor indeed patience, 


; for collecting, in by-way and cross-way, from many scattered publications, old 
everywhere we are met with the expression of human passion, of human, | 1.4 new, the samples which that gentleman has not only thus teoaght together, 
efforts. We see no choir of solemn, tranquil forms,no harmonious unity of | put classified in their natural demarcations. 


clear grand lines produced by ideal draperies ; (!) instead of these, we find.| Had this * Book of French Songs Illustrated” not been so extremely enter- 
a confused crowd of the most varied movements, naked bodies in violent | taining in the perusal, and indeed so unusually pretty in appearance, we might 


not have deemed it necessary thus, in our very first comments, to insist on the 
attitudes, unaccompanied by any of the characteristics made sacred by graver value which it possesses, But since it isa gala-volume, as bright and 
holy tradition, Christ, the principal figure of the whole, wants every | beaming as any Annual, Keepsake, or festive miscellany that ever glittered upon 


attribute but that of the judge: no expression of Divine majesty reminds | a drawing-room table, we were afraid that its finery might, according to the 
us that itis the Saviour who exercises this office.” well-known way of the world, do some unjust damage to its equally real quali- 


. fe ties of intrinsic worth. People will not, if they can help it, allow either man or 
The suggestions as to the essential requisites for the treatment: of this thing to have credit in an eminent degree for two good qualities of a dissimilar 


grand subject—* choirs of solemn, tranquil forms,” “ ideal draperies,” and | \ind. Once they have granted that such a one is a fine gentleman, it goes to their 
all—we leave without comment, It will be for the reader to decide | heart to be asked to allow thathe is also a solid thinker. Why were they not told of 
between Michael Angelo and Kugler upon these points, which cencern the | this at an earlier moment? They could have then set him down as a very useful 


; and Correct proser, &c, In general, to give a persona striking reputation fi y 
highest resources of creative art. But, when the author denies divinity | O's line of cy Aap Fel ta toni ayeey ctties, < Sh yt yeni a aan 


of character and appropriate expression to the face of the | Sheridan succeed in the House of Commons! Nonsense! Has he not suc- 
Saviour, we must observe that he differs from many of those who have | ceeded on the stage? Bulwer write a comedy! Did he not write such and 
hitherto criticised this great picture, and who seem to have discovered | suchnovels? fis line is narrative, &c. The feeling or prejudice is common— 


: A and so common, in truth, that we deemed it wise to mention at once the serious 
in that face an admirable mixture of compassion and sorrow with the | -aits of the work before usas a work, lest its glitter asa volume, being the 


sternness of the judge; whilst the left hand, slightly elevated, interposes, | more obvious particular, might cause its character to be mistaken, and might 
as to screen from his sig)it the execution of the terrible sentence he is | make people suppose it tobe among books what a mere fop is among men. 
denouncing. To account for these discrepancies in opinions and feeling, | _ Having disposed of this point, we will add that in the study of songs, with 


that view which has been already adverted to—we mean with a view to the 
we may observe that Dr. Kugler does not appear to have had any long and | - ore sure and delicate appreciation of a nation’s peculiarities and prevalent 


Tipe personal acquaintance with the great works of the Italian school in | sentiments—foreigners reading such songs translated into their own tongue 
their native atmosphere. Speaking of the composition of his “ Hand- | havea great advantage over persons belonging to the nation in question. 
book,” he says :—* It consisted of materials gathered together partly for | These last reflect least on the very characteristics which most strike the foreign 


reader. What is the most peculiar to ourselves excites in us, of course, the 
my own information, and partly as notes for public lectures, Several | 1 .45¢ share of attention ; but in others, by the light of the comparisons thus 


tours, and one especially to Italy, undertaken shortly before, had enabled suggested, the largest share. And even the little peculiarities of phrase oc- 
me to give to these materials, for the greater part, the freshness of per- | casionally forced upon the translator, serve to project from the common level 
sonal observation.” 2 of ty ne bee po the minor differences of Sanson genius. ; 
. ‘or many and various reasons, in short, this convenient collection of French 
Of the = Peter's at Rome, that wonder of the modern world, we songs, rendered into English, is oes addition to our literature. Wemay 
are told: It must be admitted that this work is not entirely free from | mention that wherever the lay translated is more than a literary production 
the effects of a capricious taste; but the disposition of the whole is so | and may be regarded as also a historic fact, on account either of the effect it 
singularly grand, that, had not the general effect of the building been | produced or of the events with which it is associated—in all these cases, we 


: ents with i dr ; 
injured by later additions, i would have ranked among the most sublime pvr pes ore See tiae ie feck Cae 


ciples—is but a thing of yesterday. Half a century ago the works of 
high art amongst us were few, and were looked upon rather as curious 
relics than things to be understood and admired. The amateurs and cog- 
noscenti of those days scarcely knew the names of the great artists whose 
works they collected, because it was the fashion to do 80, and little or 
nothing of their genius, their labours, the periods at which they lived, 
and the influence which their example exerted upon the progress of art. 
‘At length the dispersing of some of the principal Continental collections, 
in the spoil of which England has taken a lion's share—the influence of 
travel, and the aids afforded by the labours of one or two distinguished con- 
noisseurs—labours undertaken more for love than profit—began gradually 
to exercise an influence upon the public mind, and gave it an appetite for 
enjoyments of a refined class previously beyond its ken. The result is 
seen in the large sums now given for pictures as compared with the mise- 
rable prices which they formerly fetched ; in the elevated position acquired 
by the artist; and even in the improved taste displayed in the production 
of many articles of costume and domestic use, 

Still, however, whilst the healing influences of art have been making 
all this progress, there have been few reliable aids afforded for the educa- 
tion of the community in the subject. The lectures of the professors of 
the Royal Academy have been exclusively addressed to artists and pro- 
fessed students, and the technical mysteries of the art have been kept jea- 
lously within the precincts of the studio: in a word art-producers have dis- 
dained to confer on what regards thelr calling with the public, upon whom 
they depend for the reward of their labours; and yet are so unreasonable 
as to expect the latter to admire, or purchase without admiring, what they 
do not understand. 

A text-book of art for the use of general readers has long been a 
desideratum, which Dr. Kugler’s “ Handbook” will go far to supply. The 
rapidity with which, in its English form, it has passed through two 
editions and arrived at a third, is convincing evidence as to the large 
numbers of the community who have been craving for authentic counsel 
in this charming study. The author’s research and industry are un- 
doubted ; his opportunities of arriving at facts have been considerable ; 
and he has treated the subject with a copiousness and a fervour, and yet 
with a succinctness and a clearness of style, which commands, without 
tiring, the attention. If we hesitate to award the work the highest meed 
of praise, and to declare that it fulfils all our requirements of such a work, 
it is on account of a certain tinge, or bias, which we observe occasionally in 
the author's mind in reference to the genius and growth of art, in which we 
do not always concur. The author is a German, and, justly proud of 
the strenuous exertions now in progress in his country for the revival of 
art, he is apt to look with eyes too exclusively German upon Italian 
art ; appears sometimes not to appreciate its really grander features; and 
certainly underrates the influence—an influence paramount above that of 
all others—which this art exercised upon the art and civilisation of 
Europe, ~ 

Dr. Kugler, at the very outset,in the preface to his second edition, 
asserts a position for Germany as the modern regenerator of the arts, 
which we are not prepared to admit. After stating that the first edition 
of his “ Handbook of the History of Painting from the Age of Constan- 
tine to the Present Time,” appeared in 1837, he goes on to observe :— 
“ The ten years that have since elapsed have changed, in many respecta, 
not only the opinions of the author, but the standard of knowledge re- 
specting art and its history generally. At the time to which we refer we 
were standing, though almost unconsciously so, at the close of a period 
which may be said to have commenced with that work exercising so im- 
porteat an infiuence on the minds of artists, and known by the title of 
* Herzen’s Ergiessungen eines Kunstliebenden Klosterbruder’s’ (Anglice, 
‘Heart Outpourings of an Art-loving Monk’). Our schools of painting, 
embodying that tendency of art to which the denomination of ‘ romantic’ 
has been given, were celebrating their last triumphs. A general poetic 
interest, and the valuable results of a wide-spread dilettantism, had dis- 
closed to us the rich world of art belonging to the middle ages. The re- 
searches of critical knowledge had begun to elucidate the history of those 
ages, and Rumohr’s ‘ Italienische Forschungen,’ though the immediate 
result of the prevailing tendency, had gone far beyond it.” 

It is here implied—first, that the regeneration of art in Europe has 
been mainly due to Germany; secondly, that the impulse of this move- 
ment was given by the “ Heart Outpourings of an Art-loving Monk,” and 
its end accomplished by the publication of Dr. Kugler’s “ Handbook.” A 
fit comment upon this modest pretension is found in a few words in the 
note of the accomplished editor of the English edition :—“ granting (says 
Sir C. Eastlake) that the writers of Germany had great influence on the re- 
yolution in art referred to, still it appears rather bold on the part of the 
author of the present work to date such a change from a single book.” To 
which may be added that, although Germany was late in receiving the in- 
fluence of the revived art of Italy, other European States—France, Eng- 
land, and Spain—had acknowledgded, and practically proclaimed, its prin- 
ciples at a much carlier period ;—long before the “ romantic” art of Ger- 
many had “ celebrated its last triumphs.” Whether Germany has even 
yet received this inspiration is a question we will not discuss at present, 
though we have our misgivings. 

Nothing shows the predilection of the author, in his national idiosyncracy 
for the status quo ante the revival ; for the glimmering and doubtful re- 
mains of ancient art lurking in obscure recesses in the byways of Europe, 
in preference to the fresh and vivorous art of Italy, consequent upon the 
revival, than the disproportionate space which he (or rather his coadjutor, 
Dr. Burckhardt) devotes to the late Roman, the Byzantine, and the 
Romanesque periods—themes extremely interesting and fruitful in them- 
selves, but which have little todo with Italian art as it is known amongst 
the moderns. 

The period of the Revival, according to the leading authorities, is com- 
monly dated from the time of Cimabue; although recent discoveries, as 
recorded in Ottley’s large works, the “ Italian School of Design” and the 
“Early Florentine School,” and some other publications, clearly establish 
that there were men imbued with the pure spirit of art, struggling pn to- 
wards excellence, long anterior to the time of that renowned artist. How- 
ever this may be, Cimabue’s claims are so pre-eminent that he may still, 
with much reason, be cited as the founder of the modern school of Italy. At 
any rate he is entitled to distinguished and honourable mention in any work 
treating of the history of art im that country; and the perception of the 
distinguishing features of the effete old art and the vigorous revived art 
must be weak which would allow of placing the record of the deeds of 
this great master at the fag end of the chapter on Romanesque Art; 
reserving for his pupil Giotto the place of honour at the head of the. 
book on the “ Second Stage of Development.” Yet this has been done by 
Dr. Kugler. And here again is a claim on the part of German art, to 
which we feel bound todemur. Speaking of the creative power evinced < Se Sie ; 
by the new art, the author writes as follows :— Evoinerrs or..tin Barrannta-Briwoe.—Mr. Lucas has just. 

Above all it became necessary that the creating artist ehould appear more defl- | Completed a picture which will prove of interest as # record of the completion 

his conseiousn ly ‘of one of the greatest engineering works of modern times—viz., the Britannia-_ 

bridge on the Chester and Holyhead Railway. It represents the conference - 

held previously to the floating of one of the tubes of the bridge—a | f i= 
group of a dozen energetic, calculating, ded ind us 

Ss on ‘that 


readér who collates the two in th P 

works of modern architecture.” who, after perusing the ph Mabe examines the wctine ye 

These passages are sufficient to indicate the medium through which the | lator, will agree with us in admiring Mr, Oxenford’s performance, and in 
student will have to view Italian art, who does so by the light of German | ##suring him, according to the well-known pun we have made upon a term 
criticism. Apart from these drawbacks the work, as we said before, is rid oat pectin 2B feo apratd Dusan Chaar li. 
one of great value and interest: the amount of facts contained in it The origin of French lyrics is remote, and may be ascribed to the eleventh 
is surprising, and the descriptions of the principal works of various ages | century, the era of the Norman Conquest; and it is no easy task, by means 
are full, luminous, and often eloquent, Not the least meritorious portion 


of samples, to give any survey of a national career of poesy which extends 
of the contents, however, are the notes by Sir Charles Eastlake, who some- | Over such a time. Nor, in truth, is all this attempted by Mr. Oxenford. 
times very judicionsly qualifies the opinions of his author. e 


But his specimens are, nevertheless, opened from a very early date, and come 
The work is illustrated by upwards of one hundred engravings, after 


down to Beranger’s songs and those of living writers. 
| tigi he auaictony explains Tho at compre “ngs of the ae. 
the works of the old masters (drawn on wood by George Scarf, jun.) | Wich J K 3 
which, though necessarily small, are executed with remarkable skill and bet Eh elapean Oy eran pe og ES tae pena 
neatness, and considerable appreciation for the spirit of the originals. 3 : : ® and : 
To the present edition has been added an “ Essay on the First Century 
of Italian Engraving,” by F. Turner Palgrave, which shows the result of 


* comic and satirical.” ‘ 
Every author introduced is duly mentioned and recorded, narratus et 
careful research into all the best authorities on the subject (principally 
Bartsch and Ottley); and which will prove a useful Handbook for ama- 


traiitus, in foot-notes—birth, death, date, or other circumstances being given, 
teurs. 


ad calcem pagine. 
The most charming iliustrations lavishly adorn the pages; and care has 
been taken to exclude from the number of poems thus presented, such as 
happen to be disqualified by their pre-eminent grossness, despite of any genius, 
‘| for English tastes. Such is the publication which we have the pleasure of in- 
troducing to the notice, and recommending to the favour, of our readers. 


Gwen; or, THE CousmNs. By A. M. Goopricm. J. W. Parker. 
No one will read these without instruction and amusement—instruc- 
tion from the considerati 


that a ; 
| above alluded be di 


Sane 


r $ = Egsiegial “y Pprsricotneered tonbiegs a 
nthe German | CE.; I. K, Brunel, &c. Tho famous 
m oy Bir Chl I. Bastake, | bocneand, Mepianreiesow-oa 


“by whom an engraving from if will 
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OF) PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS 


BELTED WILL’S TOWER, NAWORTH.”—PAINTED BY WILLIAM BENNETT.—EXHIBITION OF THE NEW SOCIETY 


“ BELTED WILL'S TOWER, NAWORTH.” trasting the present with the past condition of his hereditary seat. This Costly his garb, his Flemish ruff 
, 71] is Naw : 7 ; 2 Fell o’er his doublet, shaped of buff, 
A very pleasing, and therefore well-executed, picture, called “ Belted Castle of Belted Will is Naw orth Castle, some twelve miles to the north eee RaitG ad ined 
vente ans ci ; Ald east of Carlisle, and now within sight of the railway traveller who passes smear shy ad 
Will's Tower,” is from the careful pencil of Mr. William Bennett, and is eur ast : 4 Tawny his boot and gold his spur, 
deactvedliy deaibmaa t - from Newcastle to Carlisle. It is deservedly regarded as one of the best His cloak was all of Poland fur, 
: y regarded as one of the best landscapes to be seen on the walls examples in the north of the castle of a border baron. “A fire in the year His hose was silver twined ; 
His Bilboa blade, by Marchmen felt, 


of the New Water-Colour Society. The artist has chosen not to show so 1844 unhappily destroyed much of its antique character ; but the restora- / 
Hung in a broad and studded belt. 


much the peculiar architecture of the castle, as its particular position and tion has been completed under the careful eye of Mr. Salvin—by far the , 
the glorious trees by which it is surrounded. What he has attempted he best restorer of Medieval castles that this country has seen. He was the grandson of ys aap a ep RR Earl of Surrey ; the 
has achieved. Some of those t ia tina Tarot fall | Naworth Castle was built by two noble families in the north of | son of Thomas Howard, the oeeeh e of Norfolk, and the younger 
ae ichi}s 3 sia fu ee lca | England, the Dacres and the Howards, and is accessible only on the | brother of Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk, father of the infamous 

ee ‘When helmed : cad thas south. ‘The celebrated inhabitant of it was Lord William Howard, long | Countess of Essex and Somerset—the same Earl of Suffolk who built 
And bugles blew for Belted Wil Sui familiarly known in the north as “ Belted Will;” but sinee Sir Walter | Audley End. His uncle, also a Howard, was that Earl of Northampton 

y Scott wrote known wherever English poetry is read by the same designa-. | who built what is now Northumberland-house, at Charing-cross. Belted 


tion. There is a secret pleasure in transcribing Sir Walter's portraiture ; Bill Howard was born in 1563 and died in 1640. His place of burial is 


As the present Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and the proprietor of the 
| unknown ; his portrait is still to be seen at Castle Howard. 


Castle of “ Belted Will” sings touchingly in some expressive yerse con- ' in words of this border chieftain :— 
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SKETCHES ON THE SUTHERLAND COAST. 
THE HERRING FISHERY, AND SUTHERLAND EMIGRANTS. 


THE coast of Sutherland, from Brora, a pretty little village with a few 
skiffs engaged in the white fishing during the summer, and one or two 
herring-boats, by which the inhabitants make their autumnal fortune, is 
placed where the Dornoch Firth opens into the North Sea, About fifteen 
miles further north stands the gigantic Ord of Caithness—a granitic 
precipice rising sheer up of 1200 feet above the sea—covered along all 
its front with sea-fowl of every species, including the skua-gull, whose 
wings have a stretch of eight feet, and which makes terrible devastation 
among the herrings, when, on moonlight nights, the shoal rises to the 
surface, According to the old oyster-dredging song— 
The herring loves the merry moonlight, 
And the mackerel loves the wind ; 
But the oyster loves the dredging song, 
For he's come of a gentle kind. 

The Ord of Caithness forms the boundary between Caithness and 
Sutherland, and the space between it and Brora forms the northern 
sea-coast of Sutherland. The country towards the shore is tolerably 
fertile to the distance of a mile or so, when it rises into a chain of 
heathery hills, speckled with sheep, white and black. The sea-shore is 
stony, and studded with formidable rocks—not of very great dimensions; 
but many not visible at high water—rendering the coast exceedingly dan- 
gerous; especially as the most magnificent surf I ever saw breaks 
amongst the rocks like a thunder-peal, throwing its sparkling surf some 
ten feet into the air, when it is carried away in a white mist by the north- 
east gale, 

About three miles from the Ord of Caithness, on the Sutherland side, 
the range of hills breaks, in steep declivities, into one of the prettiest glens 
in the Highlands, down which the Helmsdale water comes impetuously 
brawling and foaming over the water-worn rocks which impede its 
headlong progress. This river forms the harbour of Helmsdale. At 
the top of the harbour, where the fresh and salt water join, a very 
handsome bridge spans the stream in one bold arch, The town is a 
cluster of houses stretching back to the foot of the adjacent hills. There 
are two piers: the north, the longer; the south acting as a breakwater, 
when the wind blows hard, as it sometimes does, as I can verify by per- 
sonal experience. On the northern pier the boats lie three or four abreast 
nearly up to the bridge. On a space set apart women and girls, to the 
number of perhaps one hundred, or, in busy. seasons, to double the number, 
perform—shouting and joking in English and Gaelic, with their dresses be- 
smeared with the filth of the herrings, and their arms bare to the shoulders 

_ the delectable progress of gutting the herrings, as they are flung by large 
wooden spades in glittering masses to the pier, To the outward boats, over 
the inward, lines of broad planksare laid down, and persons, generally High- 
landers, hired for the purpose—run along this shaking bridge, bearing on 
their sturdy backs large creels of herrings. There isa plank for going, 
and another for returning ; and the cargoes are unloaded, gutted, salted, and 
barrelled by a distinct set of practitioners, so that the four processes go on 
together. Unfortunately, there is a dangerous bar about twenty feet from 
the mouth of the harbour, over which, as an old voyager wrote, “ the sea 
breaks high and strange.” If the wind blows a gale into the harbour, 
the boats at sea try to run close-hauled, and get under the lee of Tarbetness 
—a long and bleak promontory. forming the southern termination of the 
Dornoch Firth, and crowned with a lighthouse, which is of unspeakable 
advantage to the herring fisheries and the coasting trade. 

There are two classes of herring-boats, which abound all along the Suther- 
land and Caithness coast, in pretty equal proportions —Buckie-boats, and 
what may be called the Celtic boats. The former are only about half the size 
of the latter. They are strongly built of hard wood ; ‘their cutwaters and 
sternposts rise perpendicularly from the water, while the keel descends 
a good eighteen inches from the bottom, which is made very deep; the 
boats—at Jeast, the largest of them—when high and dry, standing full 
five feet from the sand. They carry two masts, the taller of which is 
not one-half the height of that used by the Celtic boats. I have! often 
admired the firmness with which the mast is stepped inthe bows. As 
it approaches the small deck—(which forms a diminutive forecastle, the 
shelter of which keeps the provisions dry, by breaking the spray which 
comes in white showers over the bow)—as it approaches this deck, the 
round form of the mast gradually changes into a square, of larger di- 
mensions than the round, and is firmly stepped in a block of wood 
clenched to the bottom of the vessel. The sails are spread fore and aft, 
both on the foremost mast and the lower spritsail mast, which is stepped 
right in the stern, and useful in going about.’ The spread of canvas of 
the buckie-boats is about one-third of the unmanageable lug-sail used by 
the Celtic boats, raised with vast toil upon a yard about twelve feet long, 
while the length of the mast is fully thirty feet. These boats are very flat, 
measuring about three feet, or a little more, when high and dry, from the 
gunwale to the sand; the keel being only about an inch from the 
projecting sides, and invisible amidships; and, though broad-beamed, 
have no hold on the water. They go very fast before the wind; but are 
obliged to get down their immense lug with vast toil, and often great 
danger, a3 soon as the crew perceive the wind shifting against them. 
After about half an hour's labour they manage to reduce their sail to 
smaller dimensions. They can make but little way to windward; and 
when a leeward sea comes upon the broadside eyery surge heaves them 
some ten or fifteen feet towards the rocks, where, if the boat be once 
dashed, all isover. : 

But it is time for me to*proceed with my herring-fishing expedition. 
I chose a buckie-boat, where the fishermen spoke a patois of Aberdeen- 
shire, of which I could make out just here and there a word; while, in a 
Celtic boat, the men generally speak Gaelic, and, as they never go to sea 
except in the herring time, cannot be depended on as sailors. The night 
was most favourable. The moon was bright, and at its full—the harvest 
moon—shedding a silvery lustre, which illuminated the whole sea for miles, 
and showing the undulating hills of Sutherland and the mighty brow of the 
Ord of Caithness. Our skipper/rubbed his hands, while a gentle breeze 
from the south, ruffling the surface of the long swell, just kept the sails 
“asleep.” A large fleet of herring-boats stole like phantoms over the sea. 
They gradually scattered, but to no great distance from each other; and our 
crew, of course, began to prepare their nets. - The “ drift” of nets consists 
of from 16 to 26, according to the means of the proprietor of the boat or 
boats. Each net is sixteen fathoms long and four deep; the upper side 
of the net is lined with buoys, generally of inflated seal-skin, and the 
lower with plummets of lead. In the meantime, the skipper, standing in 
the bows (and I standing beside him), looked keenly ahead, Presently, 
he made me understand, partly by words and partly gestures, that we 
were approaching the “bank;” and in about ten minutes—in which he 


the heap ; and in about ten minutes, or something more, the long line of 
so as to impart gentle motion to the boat, while the drift slowly 
ore iy’ the “motion c 1-of the tide, enti 


é 


the nets, which causes terrible confusion and frequent cutting of the 
drifts, even when heavy with herring—a serious loss to the proprie- 
tors. These entanglements cause bickering and quarrelling, which 
sometimes end in bloodshed, as the current brings two boats—the nets 
of both of which are entangled with each other—together. Mr. Hugh 
Miller, now editor of the Witness, and one of the greatest geologists in 
Europe, gives, in his first most amusing book, ‘ Scenes and Legends of 
the North of Scotland; or, the Traditional History of Cromarty "—a 
curious legend of the consequences which ensued from the crews of two 
boats, with their nets entangled and drifted together, putting the knives 
intended for cutting the nets, to a totally different purpose. They fought 
leaning over the respective gunwales of the boats. Blood was spilt, un- 
fortunately, in the sea, and the offended herrings, which had been parti- 
cularly numerous the year before, deserted the Firth, and did not return 
for seven years, 

But to return to the shoal, the boats, and the drift. The boat had not 
advanced her own length over the shoal when the first buoy sank. Imme- 
diately the hauling incommenced, and the herrings, shaken from the meshes, 
came tumbling into the boat like a shower of silver. The light of the moon 
materially increased the effect, and the silver shower was continued until 
the whole drift was drawn, and the contents emptied into the boat. The 
luminous effect playing over the surface of the heaps of herrings only lasts 
for about thirty or forty seconds. The fish is one which dies almost immes 
diately after its being taken from the water—hence the proverb, “ as dead 
asa herring.” Drift after drift was shot and_hauled with equal effect,and 
at length the boat had obtained its full cargo,and was deep in the water— 
the rest of the fleet appearing to be as well loaded as ourselves. There 
was plenty of work for the extra hands that day ; and landing, gut- 
ting, and packing sccupied nearly twice the time that they had done 
the day before. The herring is well known <o be a very changeable 
fish. The shoal will appear in a night and disappear in a night. 
There will be one season in which they do not make their appear. 
ance at all, and another in which a succession of cloudy nights ma- 
terially injures the fishing. This, however, seldom happens. Of all the 
months in the year, June, July, and August are likely to be the 
sunniest, and those in which the moon shines the brightest, and the 
greatest number of nights. Sometimes a great shoal comes on shore, 
pursued by their natural enemies, whales and porpoises. <A case 
of this kind is related by Mr. Hugh Miller, in his “ Traditions of 
Cromarty :"—‘ There is a tradition that shortly after the Union a shoal 
of many hundred barrels, pursued by a body of whales and porpoises, 
was stranded in a little bay of Cromarty, a few hundred yards to the 
east of the town. The beach was covered with them to the depth of 
several feet, and salt and casks failed the packers, when only an incon- 
siderable part of the shoal was cured. The residue was carried away by 
the neighbouring farmers for manure; and so great was the quantity 
used in this way, and the stench they caused go offensive, that it was 
feared that disease would ensue. The season in which this took place is 
still spoken of as as the Harst (or Harvest) of the Herring Drove.” 

Before I quit this interesting subject, I shall subjoin some statistics 
touching the herring trade in all its principal features, for which I am 
indebted to that excellent and very copious work, “ Anderson’s Guide to 
the Highlands.” It is fair to state that the Messrs. Anderson acknow- 
ledge that the following statements were copied’from the John o'Groat 
Journal, published in Wick :— 

The account sets out with a state of the fishery in 1829 and 1840. 
The apparent falling off latterly is owing to the resort of so many boats 
to Helmsdale :— 


STATISTICS OF THE HERRING FISHERY ON THE NORTH-EAST COAST OF 


SCOTLAND. 

4 5 " 1829. 1810, 
Boats belonging to Wick, engaged in 457 428 
Boats not belonging to the district 4938 827 

Total number of boats 955 755 

Fishermen... “= oad “on 3,761 3,882 
Curers (only 91 regularly entered in 1840)... 1,146 91 
Women, chiefly occupied in gutting the fish 2,937 2,175 
Coopers oe oe aes 442 265 
Carters . mee sen 117 127 
Other labourers sea ; eas oe iz 196 
Seamen in coasting vessels for carrying 

away herrings ons, ace i 3,200... 1,200 
Total number of persons employed 11,780 ... 7,936 
Total of barrels cured 112,698 63,495 


QUANTITY OF HERRINGS CURED AT FISHING TOWNS ALONG THE COAST. 


1885. ” 1936. 

Peterhead «as, eee eae - 83,000 ... 44,000 
Fraserbourg ... oe ave w+ 54,000 45,000 
Banff tes. eee aes es 24,000 18,000 
Cullen eae aa pan ive 5.000 , 3,000 
Findhorn eee soe ove 8,000. 6,000 
Cromarty... oe as ‘ 7,000... 7,000 
Helmsdale... erry oo . 28,000 ... 18,000 
Lybster a ee Ay +s 82,000 15,000 
Wick ose ove ove ve» 106,000 .,. 40,000 
Thurso and Tongue ons 22,000 ... 7,000 
Orkney F oe ose - 45,000 ... 28,000 
‘ Shetland Pers vee van +» 88,000 ... 27,000 
Berwick ree ‘e =_ 30,000 


The cost of a boat without a fit of nets, is about £120. The fisherman gene- 
rally receives from 9s. to.10s. a cran or barrel, for the herrings ; and a crew— 
four in number—when proprietors of the boat, sometimes make £20, £30, and 
even £50 per head, The wages allowed for about two months’ service, from 
the middle of July to September, are from £3 to £7, and a peck and a half of 
meal a week. Poor widows and girls are employed to gut and pack, at about 
4d. per barrel. They make from 20s. to £3 per season. Whisky is consumed 
amongst all, toa most enormous and demoralising extent. 

After a further tour in Sutherlandshire, I returned by Helmsdale; and, 
walking down to the pier, I saw—it was at the close of September—the 
usual débris of a successful season—broken barrels, broken oars, torn 
canvas, and a misceiuucous quantity of the rubbish which continually 
encumbers the pier of a northern sea-port town. The boats—the pro- 
prietors of them despairing of another herring—lay dancing on the 
undulations which proceeded from the heavy swell on the bar, by the 
jetty ; while, on the other side, half a dozen or more Dutch galliots 
were taking in their cargoes of herrings. The square heavy mould, 
the massiveness of the timbers, and the side-boards which keep 
flat bottomed vessels from going to leeward, are their great charac- 
teristics. It is extremely rare that these schooners—many of them 
of200 tons burden—are lost ; they ride over the seas like ducks, their broad 
bluff bows dashing the spray aside in the most contemptuous fashion. 
The Dutch sailors, who are almost as square built as their 
ships, are, nevertheless, most excellent seamen, They are canny 
enough to construct their rigging and arrange their sails so that they 
can set them and haul them down, without going aloft. There were a 
number of them lounging on the pier, walking about or sitting on casks, 
in their clumsy sea-boots and nor’-wester hats, . 

But a widely different class of people were grouped together upon 
pier, no less than Sutherland emigrants: stalwart men, with strong 
features, broad flat bonnets, Sutherland tartan plaids; and the watchful 
and faithful colley, wondering where on earth he had got to; the married 
and the young women wore the usual homespun garments of the High. 


lands; while, on their heads, the matrons wore the curch, and the” 


maidens the emblematie snood. During the day the number of emigrants 
increased, and the whole of the population of the town turned out to bid 


ee pcovelly ‘There wed an emigrant ehlp lying in Sais eal Giada" 


destination was Canada. The passages of all, and maintenance of all 
down to the shepherd dogs, had been paid by the Duke of Sutherland, and 
their transport guaranteed, to patches of land and cottages in a district, 
where a number of the Sutherland Highlanders were settled before them. 
The scene before me was unspeakably affecting. The nervous, agitated 
looks of the men, the restlessness which they manifested, the constant 
moving about, the continually opened and continually broken-off con- 
versations, all showed the agitated nature of their feelings. The griet 
of the women was loud and utterly unrestrained. They clung to 
their relatives whom they were leaving—never, perhaps, to see more 
—with frantic energy, kissing each other on the forehead, the lips, 
the cheeks, and the hands; while the children clung to their 
mothers’ skirts, utterly bewildered, and weeping in sympathy with their 
mothers. Every reference—and their overflowing hearts could not refrain 
from them—to the cottages in which they were born, to the little patch 
of land which they cultivated, to the loch, to the burn, to the glen, and to 
their friends at home—brought forth a fresh burst of wailing. Several 
women fainted, and were carried in that condition into the boat—which, 


by the way, was a very good one—where they soon recovered. 

I applied to the skipper, who was a Helmsdale man, to give mea pas- 
sage for a small consideration, to which he readily agreed. I happened 
to mention that my destination was Tarbert, and that his was Cromarty. 
“Look,” he said, “at those thin, fleecy clouds rising from the sea to 
windward; they will gradually turn to heavy clouds, and towards dusk 
there will be a furious gale, with drenching rain and hail.” This was 
pleasant news for me, but I felt it still more for the poor women and 
children, and said so. “As soon,” he replied, “as the first gust comes 
over the sea, and the first pelt of rain comes driving forth, I will spread 
a spare tarpauling, under which they can creep and keep each other 
warm.” “And when,” I rejoined, “do you think the gale will 
break up?” “It will begin,” he said, “ at sundown, and break up at 
sunrise.” I observed, “ I suppose you will not think of doubling Tarbet- 
ness.” “ What do you say ?—double Tarbetness in such a night! Every 
man, woman, and child in this boat wonld be dashed to pieces 
upon the rocks before the surf had time to drown them. No, no; 
the wind will blow about south-east—that is from a point where the 
Moray Firth opens to the ocean—it wili strike us on the larboard bow, 
80 that I shall have to put in two reefs. Were it dead ahead, I would 
put it in three, for then it would be tack for tack against it; but as it 
will be, according tomy judgment, we may keepa pretty good full, but 
still close hauled, till we run her under the lee of the Ness, where I can 
land youin a safe creek in the rock.” 

And now the time was come for our departure. There was imme- 
diately apparent a sort of revulsion of feelingamongst the emigrants and 
their relations on shore. It seemed to me that the actual departure had 
turned the thoughts of both from the hills and the glens—the rocks 
and the rivers of the Highlands—to the fertile district to which they 
were going,and where many of their friends had gone before them, and 
had written them home good news, so that by a universal impulse a 
loud cheer was raised both from boat and pier, and in which the stal- 
wart Dutchmen joined; and glasses of whisky were drained—first, 
asin duty bound, to her Majesty and the Koyal family—then ~* To 
those we leave behind us”—* To those we'll find before us.” The piper 
then struck up the most beautiful, and, at the same time, most me- 
lancholy pibroch ever composed -I cannot spell the Gaelic name. but 
the meaning is, “ We return no more.” A light and pleasant breeze 
from the Shore carried us merrily across the long swell of the bar— 
and for about half a mile on our course, when it dropped into a dead 
calm, and left us heaving upon the long swell of the North 
Sea. Presently a light whale-boat issued from the harbour, and a 
reverend old gentleman, of a most patriarchal appearance, the 
Cathechist of the parish, stepped on board, and the emigrants all 
clustered round him, using the most endearing expressions to him ; 
when, waving his hand to them, and taking off his hat—at which off went 
every bread bonnet—he poured forth in Gaelic a most eloquent and 
exciting prayer. The women melted into tears, and the men were evi- 
dently moved. The prayer was not long; but I never heard anything 
delivered with such intense fervour. When he was on the point of 
leaving, the shaking of hands with all the parishioners—men, women, 
and children—was so cordially given, and continued so long, that the 
worthy skipper began to look a little impatiently to windward; besides, 
another pretty strong puff from the land which had sprung up was 
likely, he said, to last a half-hour or more; so that, when the worthy 
Catechist had got into his whale-boat, he put up the helm, crowded 
all sail—which was not scanty—and went, at a very fair rate, directly 
out to sea. “ We must make as good an offing as we can,” he said, “ with 
this puff;” snd we did carry it with us so as to take us at least three 
miles from land. According to the skipper's prediction, as the sun ap- 
proached the horizon, the light fleecy clouds became one black ominous 
gloom, spreading just from the quarter he had indicated. The head of 
the boat was now turned to north-east, so that the tempest might fall 
upon our starboard bow. This course would take us out of our way to a 
certain degree, but, as ourskipper had set it carefully by the compass, I 
had no apprehension. Presently down came the tempest in its wrath, 
preceded by several furious gusts, which, while they lasted—only about 
three minutes each—tossed the boat over on her gunwale. But soon came 
the gale in earnest, with the driving rain and hail, and the “sea horses,” as 
sailors call breast-high breaking surges, came down upon us in their fury. 
The boat, under three reefed sails, behaved admirably, tossing her bow 
over the breaking seas, and plunging down into the troughs. Her keel 
was often half out of the water. ‘his fierce contest with the elements 
lasted two hours and a half, during which we made no headway—but, 
owing to the excellent qualities of our craft, made no leeway ; then 
there came a lull, with a breaking in the clouds; the rain continued, 
but the hail abated. The sea got less furious, so that the head of the 
boat was turned again towards the land—breaking seas still assaulting 
on the starboard bow, but, as I mentioned, with diminished strength ; and 
now we made good way, one reef shaken out, and the motion of the 
boat becoming decidedly more easy. Presently, on rising on a sea, we 
could catch a glimpse of the Tarbetness Light, but still to windward. 
The skipper told me that three hours more would bring us, with another 
tack out to sea, under the lee of the Ness. We beat up—the sea still 
abating—to within three miles of the Light, then turned the head of 
our craft out to sea, going as fast through the water as on the other 
tack, and, in two hours and a half, made a mile and a half of direct 
heading. Our course was then again turned landwards, which brought 
us parallel to the lighthouse. Another short tack seaward brought the 
lighthouse fairly under our lee; while the corresponding tack gave 
us, what sailors call, a “good berth.” Presently we were in 
comparatively smooth water; and the poor emigrants—who, man, 
woman, and child, had been prostrated with severe sea-sickness—began 
to reyive: the men to hold on to the rigging—for the boat was still 
heaving considerably—and the women to creep out from under the tar- 
pauling, gradually to recover their health and spirits. They were dread- 
fully depressed, however, when they could see no “ big ship,” and were 
told by the skipper that this was not Cromarty ; but he consoled them by 
assuring them that they would be there by to-morrow afternoon—using 
the same phrase to them as he had used to me, that the storm would com- 
mence when the sun went down, and would stop when the sun arose, 
Cheered by this assurance, they took out their stores of oat-bannocks and 
home-made cheese, and very good whisky, of all of which we all partook 
very heartily. The Celts had their hard biscuits, dried herrings, and 
Helmsdale gin, on which we made merry ; while my friend the skipper— 
to whose seamanship and knowledge of the coast we owed our lives—pre- 
ferred with us the “ mountain dew ” and home-made cheese ; and, in the 
words of the old Scotch song, slightly paraphrased :— 


To whang at the bannocks of oat (not barley ) meal. 


And now most of us went to sleep, for, as may be conceived, we were 
thoroughly done up. Some time after dawn, however, we were 
awakened by the skipper, when we found ourselves in a snug little covein 
the rocks, where the undulating waves were of quite a harmless nature, 
and where I discerned a rugged enough ravine; up which, howe yer, I soon 
made my way, and was presently installed in the comfortable quarters of 
the house of a half-pay Captain, who lived with a maiden sister, who 
forms his only society. There is not another house in the weary waste of 
bog and rushes with which, for miles around, my friend's dwelling is en- 
compassed. Certainly there are the two lighthouse keepers and their 
wives, and their children, and the fishing village of Portmahemack, 
which, during the herring fishery, is much frequented by French luggers 
and Dutch doggers; and the Captain’s Jack of-all-trades is not unfre- 
quently seen on his master’s Shetland pony, with a hamper, which 
appears light when he arrives and enters a certain public-house, and 
heavy when he departs. By the means of the Jack-of all-trades, Shetland 
acid ye nm ge my friend the Captain is enabled to ioe clare: 
table the choicest champagne, delicious-tasted brandy, excellent 
hollands, racy of the juniper, A. B. R, 
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“THE DEVIL'S BRIDGE, PASS OF ST. GOTHARD.”—PAINTED BY W. COLLINGWOOD SMITH.—EXIIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF “THE POST-OFFICE AT ALBANO,’—PAINTED BY LOUIS HAGHE.—EXMIBITION OF THE NEW SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, 


PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, 
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“ EN ROUTE.”—PAINTED BY JOSEPH J. JENKINS.—EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, 


| “THE BEACON,’ —PAINTED BY GEORGE DODGSON.—EXHIBITION OF THE SOCINTY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, 


A sheet of flame from the turret high 
Waved like a blood-jlag in the sky, 
All flaring and uneyén. 


Anil’soon a score of fires, T ween, “Each from each the signal caught, 
‘From height ‘and hill and cliffs were seth, ; Each after each they glanced to sight, 
Each with warlike tidings franght, : As stars arise upon the night. 
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NAPOLEON III., EMPEROR OF THE FRENCIL | 


(Continuedgfrom page 399.) 

1808 TO 1830.—INFANCY, YOUTH, MANHOOD. 
Craeixs Lor-s Napotron Boy «Parre was born in Paris on the 20th 
of April, 1803. Foresight the most inspired could scarcely have presaged 
the coming fate and future history either of his family or of himself. 
At the hour of his birth his futher was a King—King of that small 
but opulent territory which, scarcely a century before, through its 
commerce and the bravery of its people, had had a place of honour 
among the most powerful States of Europe. His uncle, the Emperor 
Napoleon, who had conquered the admiration of mankind even more by 
his commanding genius than by the might of his armies, was at that 
time at the very height of his dazzling greatness. Thrones were filled, 
or on the eve of being filled, by the various members of his family ; and 
the extent of his actual territorial sway is recalled by the fact that, at 
the birth of this young Prince, salutes in honour of the event were fired 
throughout the western continent of Europe, from the Hague and Ham- 
burg in the north, to Rome in the south; and in the east as far as the 
banks of the Danube. The Emperor had already commenced his ag- 
gression on the nationality of Spain; and, a few weeks after, another 
uncle of the newly-born was proclaimed King of Spain and the Spanish 
Indies; thus completing the chain of conquest which had merged the 
nationalities of half Europe in the paramount sway of the French, and 
had created so many royalties in the blood of one illustrious man. In 
the subsequent history of this young Prince are comprised the atone- 
ment of his family for the faults of that great min, and the tribute paid 
by France and the world at large to his virtues. 

The Prince Charles Louis Napoleon was the third son of Louis, the 
King of Holland. His mother, Hortense Beauhurnais, like others of 
the female members of the Bonaparte family, was the subject of studied 
calumny by the Empefor’s enemies; but time has done justice to her 
virtues and accomplishments, of which the memory is enhanced by her 
noble dignity in adversity. Of the two elder brothers, Napoleon Ciarles 
was born in 1802, and died, at the Hazue, in 1807. The second, Na- 
poleon Louis, was born in 1804; and in March, 1805, he was baptised 
by the Popa, who was then stilla prisoner in France. The Emperor 
himself held the infant at the font, and gave him his names; and the 
act constituting the legality of his birth was deposited in the archives 
of the Senate, as, according to the law of inheritance established on 
the formation of the Empire, he was ia the direct succession to the Im- 
perial Crown. Of this Prince—whose early death in the arms of his 
younger brother will afterwards be mentioned—it is recorded that he 
was of remarkable manly beauty, and that his qualities of mind and of 
character wer2 of a very high order. He married, in 1827, his cousin 
Charlotte, th: second daughter of Joseph Bonaparte, by whom he had 
no children, 

In accordance with the custom established by Napoleon, of appealing 
on all great occasions, by means of a universal vote, to the will of the 
nation, the successien of these two young Princes to the Imperial 
Throne, ia the even t of the Emperor or of his brother Joseph dying 
without heirs, was adopted by more than three millions and a half of 
Frenchmen. The infant Prince, Charles Louis Napoleon, was the first 
child of the Imperialised race whose name was inscribed on the family 
register of the dynasty confided to the care of the Senate. He was not 
baptised until the 10:h of November, 1810. The ceremonf was per- 
formed by Cardinal Fesch: the Emperor was his godfather, and the 
Empress Marie Louise his godmother. Already the mother of Hortense had 
been divorced, and the Qaeen of Holland had seen with painin the new 
marriage the prospect of direct heirs to the Emperor, which would de- 
prive her sons of their hope of the succession. The great fact of to- 
day, compared with her maternal fears at that epoch, is itself one of the 
most solemn and striking incidents in the history of the Napoleon 
family. 

The Emperor Napoleon was much attached to these two infants. 
Their prattle and play were his recreation; nor did the birth of his own 
child diminish his affection for them. In the midst of the gravest 
affairs—of plans and discussions which were to change the face of em- 
pires, his relaxation was to send for these boys, who were seated at a 
little table by themselves, at his side, when he was breakfasting, or at other 
repasts that were not matters of etiquette. He incited them to talk, 
and bestowed much pains on the formation of their infant minds: 
among other things, he was accustomed to make them repeat the fables 
of Lafontaine, which he explained in a manner suited to their young 
capacity. 

But now came the period of reverse: the recoil of Europe on her 
conqueror; battles lost; peace rejected with the obstinacy of oblivious 
pride, or the magnanimous courage of despair; abdication and banish- 
ment—all that sublime drama traced by the prophetic and avenging 
finger of Fate—a story which the young Prince was then too young to 
comprehend, but from which he was destined to suffer and to profit. 

The first exile of Napoleon did not necessarily involve the pro. 
scription of his family. On his return from Elba, his own child torn 
from him by the jealous Austrians, his heart yearned the more for the 
little companions of former days. When they were brought to nim 
all the tenderness of his affection was shown with an intensity that 
might have disarmed the calumniators of his personal character could 
they have witnessed it; and he remarked with joy their growing beauty 
and ability. But the events of the Hundred Days involved his family 
in the second exile, which followed Waterloo; and, although he was 
destined never more to see these children whom he had loved so well, 
the young Princes ever cherished with a filial affection the memory 
of their uncle; and the present Emperor certainly had much of personal 
feeling to conquer ere adopting, as he afterwards did, so strong a 
respect for the character and institutions of this country. ’ 

A sentence of perpetual banishment was pronounced against every 
member of the Napoleon family, without distinction of age or sex. 

The ex-Queen Hortense, with her children, was of course included. 
The sad story of French ingratitude to the illustrious man who at least 
hid made France a sharer in the criminal ambition which was the 
ground of his punishment, is too familiar, The rage, the insults, which 
the Emperor himself could scarcely escape, were even extended to the 
most innocent members of his family. Writing the night before her 
departure from Paris, the mother of Louis Napoleon says:—“I aff 
compelled to quit Paris, whence I am suddenly expelled by the Allies. 

Weak woman though I am, with my two children, yet so much feared, 

that the enemy’s troops are stationed on the road we must traverse, 

ostensibly to protect us, but in reality to make sure of our departure.” 

She was not quite just in this view. During the journey, accompanied 

by an Austrian officer named De Wilna, she was stopped at Dijon by 

a detachment of gardes du corps, by whom she was menaced and 

insultea. One of them endeavoured to seize her, and declared that she 

was his prisoner. “ Madame is under the protection of Austria,” ciied 

M. de Wilns. The garde du corps paid no attention, and actually 

seized the ex-Queen by the arm to hinder her departure. M. de Wilna 

succeeded in disengaging her; and the two children having been 
rescued and pushed into the carriage with their mother, they succeeded 
in escaping. It happened, singularly enough, that the next day the 
ex-Queen was in a position to re‘urn the service thus rendered, It was 


tix 


at Lons-le-Saulnier, and there the people made a violent demonstration 
against the Austrian officer. The Queen appealed to them urgently on 
his behalf, and saved him from their rage, 

The life of these two children and their mother was for some time to 
come a continued wandering. Geneva, Aix (in Savoy), the Grani 
Duchy of Baden, Bavaria, Augsburg, Rome, were successively the 
places of their brief residence; until, finally, the ex-Queen determined 
on inhabiting Arenenberg, in the Canton cf Thurgovia, on the Swiss 
shore of the Lake of Constance. Here were passed the next few years 
of the life of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The ex-Queen had the good qualities of the Empress Josephine, and 
more—she had the beauty and indescribable fascination of her mother, 
with a proud spirit, a strong firm character, and a deep sense of her 
duty to her children ; a consciousness of the responsibility of her 
charge that approached her in character to the Roman matron of old; 
and, like some of those wondrous women, she trained and tempered her 
sons that they might be equal to their destiny, whatever of good or of 
evil might be in store. The means were not wanting, although the 
personal wealth of the family was so much diminished. The first pre- 
ceptor of the young Prince Louis was the Abbé Bertrand; and he after- 
wards pursued his classical studies under M. Lebas, son of one of the 
deputies to the Convention of that name, and since Professor at the 
Paris Athenwum. During their residence at Augsburg the young 
Prince, like his uncle, distinguished himself at the Gymnasium of that 
city by his unusual aptitude for the exact sciences. He became 
a proficient not only in the dead languages, but also in some 
living ones; and he also reccived lessons in chemistry and physics 
from a M. Gaspard, who was at the time at the head of a 
manufactory in Switzerland. In all the merely physical, ac- 
complishments of a cavalier and a soldier he made rapid progress; 
he was extremely skilful in fencing, and as a marksman; and he'also 
acquired that practice which has made him one of the most graceful 
and commanding horsemen of his age. He also became an expert 
swimmer—an accomplishment which twice in his life was of good ser- 
vice to him, 

Naturally enough, the Prince’s attention was early turned to the 
military profession. He studied it in theory and practice, It hap- 
pened that there was a garrison at Constance, a regiment of the Baden 
army, and here he took his first lessons. Soon after he was allowed 
to take part in the camp of Thunn, in the Canton of Berne, where the 
Swiss held an annual meeting for artillery mancuvres, under the 
direction of an old soldier of the Empire, General Dufour. Here he 
went through all the exercises, and shared all the mimic hardships of 
the regular soldier—bivouack ing with the men, eating the common bread, 
and, compass in hand, performing all the duties of anartilleryman, At 
other times he went with these pupils of General Dufour ou excursions 
in the mountains, walking twelve leagues a day, with the havresac 
on his back, and sleeping in his tent at the base of some glacier. 

Two anecdotes are told of Louis Napoleon at this period of his life 
which denote a courage of no common order, It appears that he was 
in the habit of making solitary excursions on horseback in 
the mountains near his mother’s residence. On one of these occasions 
his attention was attracted by cries of alarm proceeding from a crowd 
of peasants. The horses of a carriage had taken fright, and were 
madly rushing towards a precipice. The coachman had been thrown off 
his box, and in the carriage (an open one) were a lady and her two 
children screaming with fright, and in terror at impending death, 
The young Prince, who was at some little distance, spurred his horse 
into a gallop, cleared every obstacle in his way, and arrived just in 
time to grasp the bit of one of the horses and turn them, at the very 
moment when they were about to dash into the abyss. The lady and 
her children were saved froma terrible death, and the Prince was 
hailed with passionate applause by the people. 

On another occasion (it was in the winter, and when the Prince had 
scarcely reached his twentieth year), being on a visit with his aunt, the 
Grand Duchess Stephanie of Baden, he was walking on the shores of 
the Rhine, accompanying the Grand Duchess and his two cousins, the 
Princesses Josephine and Marie of Baden, and many personages of the 
Court. They were talking of the old chivalrous gallantry of the French 
character, and the Princess Mary was lamenting its decline. Louis 
Napoleon as warmly defended the claims of the present age, maintained 
that the French were not degenerate in that respect, and that in all 
times women who knew how to inspire devotion were sure to receive it. 
They had arrived at the confluence of the Rhine and the Necker, where, 
in winter especially, the waters are turbid and furious, As they 
were walking slowly along, the wind blew a flower from the hair of 
the Princess Marie into the foaming river. 

“ There!” cried the Princess thoughtlessly, “ there would have been 
an admirable opportunity for a cavalier of the old order!” And she 
pointed to the flower already borne away by the current. 

“ What! a defiance?” said the Prince. “ Well, I accept it.” 

And, before any one could stop him, he leapt, as he was, into the 
stream, amidst the terror of the ladies and the others who were of the 
party. The Prince, who was a good swimmer, strove valiantly against 
the eddies which at that point are very strong, sometimes disappear- 
ing altogether from view; but at length he conquered, and his friends 
saw him reappear, holding in triumph the precieus flower, with which 
he soon regained the bank. 


“ There is your flower, my faircousin! But, for Heaven's sake,” he 
added, laughing and shaking his dripping clothes, “ do not let ustalk 
any more of your chevaliers of the old school.” 

An heroic imprudence, thus manifested, explains some incidents in 
the subsequent career of this young man, which only inspired ridicule 
in a society from which the spirit of chivalry had certainly de- 
parted. 


1830 TO 1836.—THE ITALIAN INSURRECTION.—MILITARY 
SERVICE IN SWITZERLAND.—FIRST ESSAYS IN LITERATURE. 
Although the immediate cause of the Revolation of 1830 in France 


was the effort of Charles X. to abrogate some of the most prominent, if | 


not the most yaluable, of the guarantees of political liberty contained 
in the Charter, there existed, deep in the heart of the nation, a senti- 
ment of mingled shame, indignation, and remorse at the events which 
immediately followed the final defeat of Napoleon in 1815. There was 
a wide-spread feeling not so much in favour of the Bonapartes as 
against the military invasion that had restored the Bourbons. We can 
now 


millions of votes for the present Emperor; but even most ardent 


champion will scarcely be prepared to advance that, had the King of | 


Rome been presented to France in 1830, she 


Emperor with the pret among, My two-and-twenty years after, | 


raisea his cousin to the Throne. 


the French mind of that epoch by the me 9 of the eight 


addressed to the Chamber of Deputies from New York a kind of protest 
on behalf of the Imperial rights of his nephew. 

While Joseph Bonaparte was thus watching over the pretensions of 
the son of Napoleon, where was the son of Louis—he who was destined 
twenty years later to obtain for those pretensions, inherited by bimself, 
the sanction of eight millions of Frenchmen? He was abont to take 
the first active step in his eventful life. At the age of two-and-twenty, 
a young Prince, proscribed and restr‘cted in his career, might be par- 
doned if he disnlayed more enthusiasm than judgment at such a crisis. 
If older and wiser heads than his were carried away by the excitement 
of that revolutionary epoch, it is not surprising that he should have 
regarded the Revolution of July as a reversal of the judgment pro- 
nounced by united Europe on his uncle in 1815—as the coup de grice of 
the Holy Alliance, and of all the territorial. spoliation in which the 
members of that honourable confederacy had indulged. During this 
period of excitement, he was at Rome, whither he and his mother had 
gone to spend the winter. The revolutionary fire had spread to Italy, 
and an insurrection against the Pope was in preparation. Louis Napo- 
leon, obeying his instincts—and at that age the motives to action are 
littl» else—lent himself to the movement, which was organised by a 
conspiracy extending throughout the Peninsula, Before matters were 
ripe, however, the secret transpired, and Louis Napoleon was obliged to 
fly from Rome, At Florence, he joined his elder brother, Napuleon 
Louis Bonaparte, who but a short time after died of fever in his 
arms, and the two Princes at once responded to an appeal made by 
the-patriots of the Romagna. Even at this early perivd he had the 
habit of acting without announcing his intentions. Thus it was that 
bis mother received the first news of bis having lent his name to the 
Italian insurgents, after he and his brother bad irrecoverably com- 
mitted themselves. In his letter to Hortense, announcing the event, 
he said:—* Your affection will understand the motives of our deter- 
mination. We have contracted engagements which we could not do 
otherwise than fulfil. Could we remain deaf to the voice of the un- 
fortunate people who call upon us? We beara name which implies a 
duty!” Kighteen or nineteen years later, this personage, President 
of the French Republic, sanctioned and persisted in the occupation of 
Rome by French troops, for the express purpose of restraining the 
same revolutionary spirit. If one’ must approve the change which 
time and experience had wrought, one cannot the less admire the 
enthusiasm, the courage, and the self-deve lon of the youth of two- 
and twenty, who, at the dictation of a senee of duty, and irom 
sympathy for an oppressed people, took armsin the defence of whet he 
believed to be a holy cause. 

The present Emperor of the French, then, and his elder brother, 
at about the epoch when their uncle Joseph was demanding a vote by 
universal suffrage to choose between Louis Philippe and the “young 
Astyanax of modern Troy,” pining to death in the cold atmosphere 
of Austrian etiquette—those two brothers were drawing the sword in 
behalf of theindependence of Italy, crushed under that same Austrian 
yoke. Who has not some escapades of youth to remember, if not. to 
atone for? Who does not smile rather than blush, if those earlier 
adventures haye been inspired by some magnanimous foily? The 
enterprise in which the two Bonapartes were engaged wus at the 
moment a hopeless one; yet we must not forget that, some eighteen 
years after, one of their cousins was achief of a successful insurrec- 
tion. on the same spot, and one of the rulers of a (short lived) 
Italian Republic. The attempt of 1830 was a total failure. 
Austria was too strong in Italy: the Italians ‘oo prone 
to factions and divisions. Yet Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
acted with a promptitude and energy worthy of a greater cause and a 
grander scee of action. It is observable that in all his acts and 
writings the spirit of his uncle may be traced, as if he had been pre- 
destined to take up the work at the point where it was wrested from the 
former, and to fulfil it on the origina! plan. His military movements in 
this petty insurrection were an unconscious imitation of the tacties of 
the great Napoleon, He sought by rapidity and boldness to break the 
local power ere the alarm could be given and reinforcements arvive. He 
assembled a few men, and with one cannon—which represented his 
whole artillery force, and which he had himseif put in serviceable order 
—hie set off to take possession of Civita Castellane. But all this young 
ardour was thrown away. His movements, lke greater and more im- 
portant acts of his subsequent career, had been adopted without con- 
sulting any one. Probably it was mal- apropos; at all evenis, it dis- 
ae the insurrectionary chief, who filled the office of Minister of 

Var forthe insurgents; and the young Prince was ordered to retire. 
He proceeded to Bologna, from whence—the Austrians having 
strengthened their forces—he was speedily obliged to retire to Forli, and 
afterwards to Ancona. The Italian insurrection was virtually at an end. 
The two Bonapartes, however, gained laurels from the patriots. General 
Armandi, writing at the time to their mother, said—“ You have } eason 
to be proud, Madam, of being the mother of such sons. Their whole con- 
duct under these painful circumstances, has been a series of acts of courage 
and self: devotion.” The General adds “ that history will remember them” 
—a prophecy which at the moment seemed somewhat absurd, but of 
which subsequentevents have brought about the fulfilment ; for assuredly 
posterity will pursue with avidity the earlier traits of a man whose sub- 
sequent career has been so remarkable. During this retreat the elder 
of the two brothers died in. the arms of the other at Forli; and Louis 
Napoleon himself, overcome by chagrin and grief, fell ill of fever at 
Ancona. Here his life was also in danger from the vengeance of the 
Governments he had successively striven to overthrow. 

His mother fled from Rome to his aid. Above all, he must be con- 
cealed from the police. Her maternal instincts inspired her with the 
means to deceive | them. Concealing her terrors, and simulating 
security, she gave out that he had escaped into Greece, while all the 
while he was under her own care, in a house a few doors from that of 
the commander of the Austrian troops. Finally, by means of an 
English passport and a disguise, she conducted her son through the 
Austrians troops until they crossed the French frontier. 

Louis Napoleon was suffering severely from fever. The Queen took 
the resolution of proceeding direct to Paris, notwithstanding the law of 
banishment still in force, She desired to rest a few days only in the 
capital that the health of the Pritice might be recovered, and then to 
return to Switzerland. She alighted at the Hétel de Hollande, close 
to the Napoleon Column in the Place Vend6me: the column was then 
still minus the statue of the Emperor, which had been removed by the 
vulgar vengeance of the Restoration; and the Queen, in:choosing this 
particular spot, could scarcely have been ignorant of the political im- 
portance, at that moment, of the associations inspired by the presence 
of the nephew, after fifteen years of prose iption, in face of the monu- 
ment which the national gratitude had raised to the uncle. The French 
Government believed that the Prince and his mother were at Corfu; 
and the astonishment of Louis Ph.lippe and his Ministers was great 
when the King received from the ex Queen a letter dated from her 
hotel, frankly avowing their presence in Paris, ; 

To M. Casimir Perier, the Prime Minister, who came to see her in 
the course of the day, she exclaimed, “A mother! I had but one 
means of saving my son—to enter into France, I know the risk we 
run, ny life and that of my child are in your hands: take them if 
you wi 

But although the law rendered at least the son, as one of the Im- 
perial family, liable to the penalty of death, the day for such san- 
guinary follies was past. ‘The Government was not the less beund to 
guard against the effect that might be Lcigpeesty 4 the presence of 
the heir presumptive of the Imperial title at a period of such excite. 
ment Jemency and courtesy were among the viriues of Louis 
Philippe; be had himself too much suffered in proscription to be capa- 
ble of persecuting those unfortunate oxilba 
.. M. Casimir Perier at once met the wishes of the Queen, He un- 
dertook to procure from the a ission for a week's sojourn, 
solely on the score of the Princes state of health, and on condition 
that their presence should ba kept a secret. This was an engagement 
which with the most periect 7 faith it was difficult to keep. The 
—_ of the Queen and her son transpired; the papers spoke of it. 
t happened to be the 5th of May, the anniversary of the death of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and the column on the Place Vendéme was covered 
with garlands. The greeting Louis Napoleon, prostrate with fever, 
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England. . ; i . : 
In England they remained some weeks, During this period Louis 


Napoleon, recovered from his illness, applied himself to the study of 
our institutions and manners, and personally investigated the various 
sources of our industrial and commercial greatness. In this respret, 
he but followed the example of most foreigners who visit our shores; 
but he was destined to turn in subsequent years all the knowled e thus 
acquired to the rofit of his own country, as well in his earlier writings 
as in his administration, He was at that time well received in 
England Fi 

Karly in August, 1881, the Prince and his mother returned to their 
residence at Arenenberg, on the Lake of Constance. 

He had already, to a certain extent, made himself “ talked about.” 
Whatever his character or his capacity, it was evident that he was 
animated by a spirit of enterprise, and that he did not re- 
semble either his father or his uncle Joseph. The quasi legitimate 
titles of the “Citiz n King” precluded at the time all serious thoughts 
of a return of the Bonapartes; but it was remembered that the Em- 
peror himself, before the birth of the King of Rome, had regarded the 
son of his brother Louis as his probable heir, and that the marriage 
with Marie Louise had been looked at jealously by the Queen 
Hortense as an infringement on his presumptive rights, The geath of 
the elder of the two sons of Louis had brought the younger 
still nearer to the sympathies of the Bonapartis's in France. while at 
the same time he naturally attracted the attention of the governing 
powers of Europe, Still, jn the then state of public feeling, the last 
thing thought of was that this young man could ever succerd to the 
Crown, or become the executor of thes) stem of the Emperor Napoleon. }. 

On the other hand, his insurrectionary esexpades in Northern Italy 
had been hailed with fraternisation by the democratic and revolutionary 
party. “‘Ihey saw in him what the hopes of their fathers had made of 
the First Consul; he was to be the liberator of oppressed nations; and 
thus, if Liberty had been crubhed by one Napoleon, she would be avenged 
by another. The Poles, ever panting for a restoration of their 
nationality, had responded to the tocsin sounded in Paris, by an insur- 
rection gallantly sustained and repres-ed with difficulty. The eyes of 
the chiefs were turned on the young Prince Louis Napoleon as a fic man 
to be placed at its head. On his arrival at Arenenberg, after the events 
just recorded, he received a leter from Count Plater, General 
Oniarewicz, and other chiefs of the Polish national party, urging him 
to declare himself. “'l'o whose direction,” they said, “could our 
enterprise better be confided. than to the nephew of the greatest 
captain of any age? A young Bonaparte appearing among us with 
the tricolor flag, would produce a mora! effect of which the consequences 
are incalculable. Come then, young hero, hope of our country, trust to 
us, Caesar and his fortunes, and, what is still more precious, the des- 
tinies of freedom. You will merit the gratitude of your brethren-in- 
arms, and the admiration of the universe!” And the letter was 
accompanied by an offer of the Crown of Poland, should the national 
movement be crowned with success. 

The military and revolu ionary ardour of the Prince was inflamed 
by the excitiregevents of the hour, Although he refused the proffered 
Crown, on the ground that he belonged to France, he determined, not- 
withstanding tue tears aud entreaties of his mother, to fight as a volun- 
teer in the ranks of the insurgent Poles. The taking of Warsaw stopped 
him on bis way to the scene of action. All these proceedings indicate 
that the Prince, at this period, had more enthusiasm than judgment; 
but the proof they afford of a ce:tain magnanimous courage ought to 
have protected bim from imputations cast on him at a subsequent 
period, when it became the interest of the French Court to render him 
ridiculous, 

One more effort the Prince made to commence a career of action ere 
rene himself to seclusion and study. He wrote to Louis 
Philippe, asking to be permitted to serve his country in a military 
capacity; and claiming to be allowed to enjoy the title and rights of 
French citizen, of which the Law of Banishment—promulgated, under 
the Restoration, against the Bonapartes—had deprived him. Louis 
Philippe took no notice of this letter—which, to the men of that day, 
who saw France in the Chamber of Deputies, and coul not comprehend 
the dumb justice meditated by the people towards the memory of their 
great man, appeared the absurd and unreasonable escapade of a dis- 
pony spirit, possessed of an extravagant and disproportioned 
ambition, 

Secluded and studious in his retreat on the shores of the Lake of Con- 
— the Prince terminated the first active period of his earlier 

re. 


To a period of infructuous, if not pernicious, action, now succeeded 
one of reflection and literary production. His uncle is said to have 
written a romance, and an ultra-revolutionary effusion, under similar 
circumstances, Louis Napoleon’s works were more a s—more pro- 
spective in their tendency. He wrote, not from vanity, but because his 
mind was full of impressions it desired to throw off. Three publica- 
tions rapidly followed each other—* Political Reveries,” followed by a 
pues ofa Constitution; “Two Words to M. Chateaubriand on the 

uchess of Berry ;” and “ Political and Military Reflections on Swit- 
zerlaud.? Even were these little works taken by themselves, with no 
interest derived from the age and position of the writer, they would 
arrest attention by their intrinsic merit, Political wisdom, the result of 
experience, could not be expected fiom a young man of two or thiee 
and twenty; but the-e publications evidence a large and liberal spirit, 
and a habit of observation and refl ction rarely found in persons of that 
age; and which was the more remarkable in one whose first manly 
eiforts had taken the shape of intemperate and ill-calculated political 
action, One of the best. men of that day—Armand Carrel—said of 
these early works of the Prince, that they announced a good head and 
a noble character, and that there were in them profound observations 
indicative of serious studies and a great sympathy with a new era. 

At the sume period the Prince received fiom the’ Swiss Gove nment 
the honorary title of citizen, which gave him certain rights without 
necessitating naturalization. ‘ihe death of the Duke of Reichstadt, 
in 1832, constituted Louis Napoleoa the ® young hope” of the Bona- 
parte family, In June, 1834, tie received a captain’s commission in 
the ar illery regiment of the Canton of Berne. 

Towards the close of the year 1835 a project was formed to marry 
the Prince to the young Queen of Portugal, then recently raised to the 
throne, The letter of Louis Napoleon declining the proposed honour 
is charactéristic, and especially interesting, as having been written so 
short a time before the attempt at Strasbourg :—“ Several journals,” 
writes the Prince, “ha < adopted the report of my departure for Por- 
tugal as candivate for the hand of Donna Maria. However flattering 
for me may be the idea of a union with a young Queen, beautiful and 
virtuous, and the widow of a cousin who was dear to me, it is my duty 
to contrailict the report, as.no act of mine, of which I am aware, bas 
given the slightest foundation forit. 1 might even add that, novwith- 
standing the deep interest which attaches to the destinirs of a people 
who have just conquered their liberties, I should refuse the honour of 
sharing the throne of Portugal should it happen that I was thought of 
in connection with it, The noble conduct of my father—who abdi- 
cated, in 1810, because he could not associate the interests of Fiance 
with those of Holland—is not torgotten by me. My futher proved by his 
magnanimous example how preferable is one’s country to a foreign 
throne, In fact, I feel that, habituated from my i: fancy to cherish my 
country es above all things, I could not yield to any consideration the 
interests of France, Persuaded that the great name I hear will not be 
for ever a cause of exclusion in the eyes of my countrymen, seeing 
that it recalls fifteen years of glory, I calmly await, in a free and 
friendly country, the hour when the people of France will recall to her 
bosom those who in 1815 were exiled by twelve hundred thousand 


foreigners. hope, one day to serve France as a citizen and as a 
a fortifies my soul, and is worth in my eyes all the thrones in the 
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JOACHIM SANDRART, 

THE VASARI OF THE NORTH. 
Ong of the most cbscure and intricate subjects is the wandering of the 
Germanic nations into Hungary in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries. Sibenburgen, or the Seven Boroughs, is to this very day the 
name of Transylvania, marking this Teutonic exodus. Through all 
Hungary at that date we find a tripartite division of labour; the soil 
was mostly cultivated by the Slaavic and Daco-Roman aborigines; the 
Magyar conquerors were the military rulers and landlords; while the 
most cunning artificers of the towns were, as they are to this day, mostly 
Germans, 

The goldsmith craft was the great school of art at that time. In the 
pocula of the festive board, and in the treasures of the sacristy—whether 
the candelabrum that enlightened the mass, or the crosier-that glittered 
in the hands of the prelate—the goldsmith showed the craft or artistic 
power that was in him. From a family of these goldsmiths settled at 
Gieula, in the plain between the Theiss and the Transylvania Carpa- 
thians, sprung Albert Diirer. No one who reads the autobiographical 
memoir of this artist (A.D. 1524) can doubt that Albert’s grandfather, 
who was settled at Gieula, was one of those Flandreses who, quitting 
the Lower Rhine, peopled the banks of the Maros with an industrious 
race that subsists to this day ; and, vice versd, we find that Albert’s cousin 
Nicholas, after the return of the family to Germany, settled in Cologne, 
and was still called by the name of Unger, or the Hungarian. 

Albert Diirer was the Alpha of the high art of Germany, who inaugu- 
rated the marriage of reason and art ; although it was some time before 
the Byzantine hardness and curious frosty minuteness of the schools of 
Augsburg and Nuremburg were melted into ease and nature by the 
grandeur and glowing power of the bright and luminous era of the 
Southern cingue cento. Gradually the works of the great Italian masters 
became known through Germany; and before the breaking out of the 
Thirty Years War, Germany was covered with palaces built in the style of 
the Rénaissance, and filled with choice works of art from the south of the 
Alps. At length, in the fatal year 1618, the Thirty Years War began; 
palaces were burnt down, and artists driven into exile. Painting 
flourished in the security of Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands, but took to 
flight from Germany ; “ and it was in vain,” says Sandrart’s biographer, 
in his quaint language, “that Adam Elzheimer, of Frankfort, attempted 
to seize the fugitive goddess by the coat.” 

Greater success both as an artist and encyclopedic writer on art was 
destined to attend the renowned Joachim Sandrart, whose gigantic 
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renowned artists of his own time, have procured him a place which 
cannot be filled up, and which entitle him to be called the Vasari of 
Northern Art—if one dare apply animitative cognomen toa genius of so 
original a character, and the possessor of accomplishments so extensive, 
that it is only the circumstance of the best edition of his Work being in 
so ponderous a form, so uncouth a German dialect, and so obsol te a 
type, that has prerented him from enjoying that popularity with the 
general public which he decidedly has possessed with the hunters after 
recondite delice literarer for a period of nearly two centuries, The pro- 
digious folio now lies before us in all its amplitude of volume, and 
although, perhaps, not the most skilled of literary epicures, we are not 
ashamed to be a voracious helluo librorum. How our eyes water at. the 
sight of the title-page, “ Die Teutsche Akademie,” at the top, in big 
letters, not to mention the little foible at the bottom, being a view of the 
patrimonial residence of the ingenious Joachim, who, although an artist, 
has no objection to have it known that he is a Laird; nor must we 
omit to mention that the atmosphere for several feet around us is per” 
fumed with a most delicious exhalation of an antique musty character 
from the book of the man who was the cicerone of Rubens in Holland, and 
who had Guido, Albano, and Pietro da Cortuna for his friends in Italy. 

In the end of the fifteenth century, or beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the great-grandfather of the subject of our memoir, John Sandrart, 
was Captain of Archers, in the service of Pope Alexander the Sixth, and, 
being knighted, had given to him by this notorious scion of the House of 
Borgia the Signiories of Scala and Fay. But who was his son does not 
appear. Certain it is that John Sandrart, the father of Joachim, married 
a Frenchwoman, Antoinette Bordeau, of Valenciennes; the fruit of which 
union was the renowned Joachim, who, according to his faithful and 
minute biographer and pupil, was born between the hours of three and 
four o’clock in the morning of the 12th May, 1606. 

At an early age Sandrart discovered his taste for drawing and en-. 
graving; and in 1621, three years after the breaking out of the Thirty 
Years War, when only fifteen years of age, he was sent to study engraving 
under the well-known Egeidius Sadler, whose works, illustrative of 
history and heraldry, may still be seen occupying a conspicuous place in 
the catalogues of our Bohns, Nutts, and Quaritches. Sadler resided in 
Prague, which, a few years before, was in the heyday of its political, 
literary, and artistic importance. Its presses teemed with an active 
Protestant literature ; its University, dating from the fourteenth century, 
was frequented by students from all parts of Germany. All the wealthy 
nobles of Bohemia had built palaces which, in a decadent state, still adorn 
this capital; the decoration of which, in the Italian manner, kept up 
the artistic atmosphere of the place; and when a Bohemian speaks of 
the splendour of Prague, it is always to the seventeenth century that he 
looks back. Here Sandrart, surrounded with much-that was capable of 
forming his taste, devoted himself to the subsidiary art of engraving; but 
Egeidius Sadler, discovering his ingenuity, advised him to renounce the 
graving tool, and take to palette and brush; which advice the young 
student followed. 

It was to Holland that Sandrart now directed his steps; and, settling 
at Utrecht, he became a pupil of Gerard Houthorst, whose works, 
under the cognomen of Gherardo della Notte, were, even in his lifetime, 
well known south of the Alps. At this time the fame of Rembrandt 
was not yet full blown. Rubens and Vandyke, as inhabitants of the 
Catholic Antwerp, belonged to a school distinct from that of Holland; 
and the swarms of Dutch landscape and conversation painters had not 
yet come up. The natural bent of Houthorst’s genius was towards the 
passions; and, with the Church as an employer, who can doubt of his 
success? But in a Protestant country, where pictures were needed as 
mere articles of luxury, to adorn the rooms of wealthy merchants, con- 
versation pieces—or, as it is called, genre painting—became a manufac- 
ture ofa natural growth. The service of the Church had hitherto ren- 
dered art somewhat remote from daily life; but, in Holland, the grow- 
ing wealth gained in commerce—a Protestant ritual that excluded the 
accessorials of art, and the development of a new mine of interest in 
the reflection of social life durimg a most picturesque phase of costume— 
vigour in landscape and still life—remoteness from Italy, and compara- 
tive ignorance of what the Italians had done—all conspired to make the 
Dutch school what Heine, with singular felicity calls it, a window 
opened upon the seventeenth century. Gerard Houthorst was, perhaps, 
the most. eminent of those Dutchmen that led the way. He is, in fact, a 
bridge or pier that connects the grand Catholic school of art with the 
miniature conversation pieces of the Dutch ; for, preserving figures of the 
size of life with the cliaroscuro of the grand school, he, at the same 
time, began to seek subjects in the times and manners of the period in 
which he lived. . ; : 

Rubens, during his lifetime, was not indifferent to art in Holland, the 
culmination of which in the middle of the seventeenth century took 
place rather after his death than during his life, and it afforded him 
pleasure to become acquuinted with a rising class of painters who were, 
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by clear daylight, was seeking an honest man in the crowded public place 
of Athens. The invention of this picture pleased Rubens, but he saw at 
once that it was by a young student of painting, several of whom were 
then in the room. On which Rubens asked which of these young men it 
was ; and Houthorst answered, ‘ This young German,’ pointing to me; 
on which Rubens, praising my essay, encouraged me to persevere. When 
he further wished to visit Abraham Bloomhart and Cornelius Polemberg, 
and others, Hourthorst was, from sickness, unable toaccompany him; he, 
therefore, asked Houthorst to send me with him, which commission I 
exe2zuted to his great content. After Houthorst had given him a banquet, 
he travelled further to Amsterdam and other parts of Holland, where he 
saw through whatever was praiseworthy ; in which trip I willingly waited 
on him as on an artist who could, by his counsel and conversation, give 
me an insight into my profession; and thus I accompanied him to the 
borders of the Brabant. I might have a great deal to say of him in this 
journey, but, to cut short, I found him perfect in all virtues, and held in 
great consideration by persons high and low. Among other things on 
this journey, he praised Houthorst’s manner, especially in night pieces; 
Bloomhart’s noble drawing; Polemberg’s intelligent little figures, which 
are accompanied by ornamental landscapes, ruins, and animals ; on which 
account Rubens ordered several for himself.’—Sandrart, Vol. II., Book 
IIL, Cap. 16. 

Charles I.’s accession to the Throne of England had now taken place, 
and he was sorely perplexed between his love of high art and his 
horror of Presbytery. Gerard Houthorst having been sent for by this 
picture-prizing Prince, he selected Sandrart from his pupils to aeccom- 
pany him; and when Houthorst had returned to Holland, Sandrart 
remained, and became a favourite of the King. Sandrart was thus in 
London during the golden age of English dilettantism. “It must be 
said,” said one of Sandrart’s anonymous biographers and pupils, “ to 
the praise of all English princes and lords, that they delight in virtuous 
studies, particularly painting, so that when they hear of masterpieces 
of art, they send to the most distant lands with ready money to purchase 
them.” 

Sandrart dwelt with delight on the art-treasures of England, and 
spoke with enthusiasm ef the Arundel marbles and gardens, with the 
treasures of the gallery, including the choice works of Hans Holbein, 
and the portraits of Erasmusand Sir Thomas More. Not less pleasant 
and instructive to the young artist were the palace and garders on the 
Thames, of his second patron the Duke of Buckingham, which were 
soon after dispersed, but most of the pictures of which were in Sand- 
rart’s old age (i.e., our Restoration period), again mostly gathered together 
in Prague by Ferdinand Iil., to replace the old Prague collec- 
tion, which had been carried off to Sweden by Konigsmark,in the Thirty 
Years War. But ofall the pictures that Sandrart saw in England, none 
seems to have made a greater impression on him than Titian’s “ Christ at 
Emmaus,” which adorned the Gallery of Mannscripts, in Whiichall 
Palace, and of which he appears frequently to have spoken to his pupils 
in his old age. 

The murder of the Duke of Buckingham, and various other circum- 
stances, after this period cast a gloom over the lives and prospects of the 
artists secking Court employment; and this, combined with a desire to see 


and lowering political atmosphere of England, across the Alps, to the bright 
sun and marble palaces of Venice, little more than a generation after Paul 
Veronese and Balthazar Longhena had, in painting and architecture, car- 
ried the decoration of the city to the most exuberant picture of palatial 
splendour. Sandrart copi'd the famous supper-piece, painted for the re- 
fectory of the Servi, which is still a great ornament of the Acadeiflia of 
that city—a picture which, with its companion at Varis, may show 
neither passion nor devotion, neither the grief of a Magdalen nor the 
seraphic tranquillity of a St. Cecilia; but, with its airy splendour, its 
sumptuous architecture, its brilliant figures, and festive movement, is 
certainly the most poetic expression that human genius ever lent to joyous 
luxury. 

At Bologna and Rome, Sandrart examined the works of the great 
artists then living—Guido, Albano, Guercino, Dominichino, and Pietro 
da Cortona, and made a particular acquaintance with the first and last. 
“Guido,” says Sandrart,“in his old age, was a man of great personal 
expense and luxury, being fond of parties, of music, and, having lost 
large sums at cards, high prices were given him for his pictures, which 
were not to be got out of his hands except through his card engage- 
ments; so that his debts in Bologna, where he lived, were about 25,000 
crowns.” And Sandrart informs us that when he died, in 1642, he left 
nothing but a little furniture, with a quantity of begun and half-finished 
pictures. “I mention this,” says Sandrart, “not to diminish the praise 
of Guido, but as a warning to other young artists.” 

The Italian portion of Sandrart’s great work is invaluable from the cir- 
cumstance that, although Vasari flourished after Raphael, under the wing 
of “ Il nostro Gran-Duca Cosimo,” and has produced a work which is im- 
mortal, from being the fullest repertory of information relative to the 
greatest artists, of many of whom he was contemporary, and of others 
earlier, he received authentic traditional information from his seniors— 
yet there was much of the best of the Italian school in the end of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century, which he never lived 
to see, and which gap Sandrart, by his opportunities and his industry, 
helps to fill up, but which want of space prevents us from attempting to 
reproduce in an English shape. 

Sandrart’s chief ally in Rome appears to have been Pietro da Cortona, 
an artist whom personal regard and relish for a bad pun induced him 
to speak of as “ Pietro da Cortona, Corona dei Pittori”—an altitude in 
art which Pietro managed to attain somewhat too literally by his deco- 
ration of ceilings, particularly that of the Barberini Palace; but the 
first of house painters, and on canvass at best a servant of decoration, 
Pietro da Cortona 1s one of the signs of the termination of the great age 
of sentiment in Italy, and of the imitation of the mechanical qualities 
of the Venetians, without their higher powers. Pietro, in 1635, agreed to 
accompany Sandrart to the north; but the French attack on Ba- 
varia, which Richelieu had combined to further his projects, along with 
the business at the Barberini Palace, threw obstacles in his way. How- 
ever, he begged Sandrart, if he returned to Italy, to let him know, and he 
would go to meet him as far as Venice. Sandrart, therefore, alone under- 
took the journey across a country ravaged with war, and, arriving at 
Frankfort, found it closely besieged by the Imperialist General. Count 
Gallas, with 13.000 men under him. To be within sight of the spires of 
Frankfort, and not to enter, was too tantali-ing for so active and enter- 
prising a spirit as Joachim; so, traversing the Croat camp, with great 
danger to himself, he, at daybreak, presented himself at the gate, to the 
great astonishment of the guard, and was admitted to his home. 

But we must now proceed rapidly through the other phases of the life 

of this most active and meritorious artist. The hot continuance of the 
Thirty Years War appears to have hindered him from settling in Ger- 
many: and, transferring himself to Amsterdam, he appears to have occu- 
sied himself in painting, and in collecting those notices of Rembrandt, 
Douw, Brawer, and their numerous other e¢ontemporaries, whose excel- 
lence has given its renown to the Dutch School, and of whom personal 
intimacy enabled Sandrart to give traits which confer on his memoirs 
a value far exceeding that of Houbraken, De Piles, and others, who, 
living after the school, picked up their information second and third 
hand. 
But a circumstance now recalled Sandrart to Germany: the fates, 
although inimical to the public tranquillity, yet rendered Sandrart heir 
of the castle and Jands of Stockau, near Ingoldstadt—accompanied scon 
after, however, with the mortification of having Bavaria overrun with 
French troops, and of Sandrart seeing with his own eyes, from the towers 
of the neighbouring town of Ingoldstadt, in which he sought security, his 
mansion burnt to the ground. With the Peace of Westphalia, which 
soon after followed, the clouds that had hung over Germany were dis- 
persed ; and now commenced the tranquil, happy, and unchequered period 
of Sandrart’s life. In 1649 he was at the Congress of Nuremberg 
assembled to carry out the provisions of the Treaty of Westphalia, and, 
compouading courtier and painter, was admired for the politeness of his 
manners, for the fluency with which he spoke German, French, [talian, 
Latin, Low Dutch, and English. Having painted Piccolomini, the Count 
Palatine, and other leaders of the close of the Thirty Years War, he be- 
came known to the house of Austria, and afterwards was employed by the 
Emperor Ferdinand ILI. to paint a full-length of him. In 1673, being 
then sixty-seven years of age, he took a second wife, and, removing to 
Nuremberg, became President of the Academy there; and in the city 
abounding in associations with the life and works of the most genial of 
his predecessors—Albert Diirer—Sandrart, in full possession of experience, 
pecuniary ease, sufficient leisure, and the devoted admiration and assist- 
ance of his pupils, began that gigantic work which will transmit his name 
to a distant posterity as the author of (with all its faults) the most 
complete encyclopedia of art that has hitherto seen the light, mingled 
with historical and bi phical matter which cannot be superseded. 
Sandrart lived to see the accomplishment of this great work—of the 
critical portion of which we may give an account and subject to some 
analysis on a future occasion, in connection with a review of the similar 
labours of others who, not content with the practice of art, have investi- 
gated its first principles, 
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PARTNERSHIPS WITH LIMITED LIABILITIES. 
Tux principle of Free-Trade is now firmly rooted in the national 
mind. Experience has tested its soundness, and those who were 
its bitterest opponents now frankly acknowledge its utility and 
wisdom. The Legislature, however, has not yet removed all impe. 
diments to its extension, for many duties still remain—protective 
in some cases, prohibitory in others; but, perhaps, the most 
remarkable and injurious exception to the rule of unfet- 
tered. action in business is the restriction imposed on the em- 
ployment of capital in the formation of mercantile partnerships. 
It is an obvious truth, though one that has received too little 
at‘ention, that money constitutes one-half of every bargain ; and 
while we proclaim the principle of freedom in the purchase and, 
sale of commodities, itis absurd to deny a corresponding liberty to 
the use of the instruments by which alone sales and purchases can 
be effecied. Government has at length pledged itself to erase this 
blot on commercial legislation, and the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade has given notice of his intention to submit a mea- 
sure to Parliament for legalising partnerships with limited liabilities. 
This system, though new to the present generation of English- 
men, is of very ancient date on the continent of Europe, 
and has existed in France from the time of the Middle Ages, under 
the title of “ La Société en Commandite’—mention being made of 
it-in the most ancient commercial records, and in the earliest mer- 
cantile regulations of Marseilles and Montpellier. In the vulgar 
Latinity of the Middle Ages it was styled Commenda, and in Italy 
Accommenda. In the statutes of Pisa and Florence it is recog- 
nised so far back as the year 1160; also in the ordinance of Louis 
le Hutin, of 1315; in the statutes of Marseilles, in 1253; in those 
of Geneva, in 1588. In the Middle Ages it was one of the most 
frequent combinations of trade, and was the basis of the active 
and widely-extended commerce of the opulent maritime cities of 
Italy. It contributed largely to the support of the great and pros- 
perous trade carried on along the shores of the Mediterranean ; 
was known in Languedoc, Provence, and Lombardy; entered 
into most of the industrial occupations and pursuits of 
the age, and even travelled, under. the protection of the 
arms of the Crusaders, to the city of Jerusalem. At a 
period when capital was in the hands of the nobles and 
clergy, who, from pride of caste or canonical regulations, 
, could not engage directly in trade, it afforded the means of secretly 
embarking in commercial enterprises, and reaping the profits of 
such lucrative pursuits without risk; and thus the vast wealth 
which would otherwise have lain dormant in the coffers of the rich 
became the foundation, by means of this ingenious idea, of that 
great commerce which made princes of the merchants, elevated the 
trading classes, and brought the commons into position as an in- 
fluential estate in the Commonwealth. Ducange defines the 
system of limited partnership in these terms :—*Societas Morea- 
torum qua uni sociorum tota negotiationis cura commendatur, certis 
conditionibus ;” that is, a society of merchants, in which the 
entire management of the business is commended or entrusted to 
one of the partners on certain conditions. It was always con- 
sidered a proper partnership, Societas, with certain reservations 
and restrictions; and in the ordinance of Louis XIV., of 167.3, it 
is ranked as a regular parmership; and in the Napoleon Code of 
Commerce it is classed in the same manner. 

At the head of this system in Italy was the Florentine House of 

Medicis. Speaking of this family, Philip de Commines says :— 
“Their agents and factors are in such high credit under colour of 
the name of Medici, that what I have witnessed in Flanders and 
England may appear to others incredible. I have seen a person 
called Gerald Quanvese, almost wholly supporting King Edward 
IV. in England, when engaged in civil war in his kingdom; he 
supplied the King at different times with one hundred and tweaty 
thousand crowns, and made but little profit for his master; how- 
ever, he did at length recover all his advances. I have seen 
another, named Thomas Portunary, who became guarantee bet ween 
the same King Edward and Charles Duke of Burgundy on one 
occasion for fifty thousand crowns, and on another for ei gaty 
thousand.” As a proot of the opulence of this family, Mr. Roseoe 
states, in his “Life of Lorenzo the Magnificent,” that from the 
time of his grandfather Cosmo de Medici to the year 1471 they 
had spent the enormous sum of 663,755 florins in the erection of 
buildings and the carrying on of public works for the accom- 
modationand embellishment of the city of Florence. The value of the 
ancient florin, or Fiorino d’oro, was about two shillings and six- 
pence; but it must be remembered that money was greatly more 
valuable in the fifteenth than it is in the nineteenth century, so 
that the outlay of the house of Medici was most princely. ‘This 
wealth they acquired by the system of limited partnership. They 
had the confidence of the nobles and clergy, who placed their fuads 
in their hands, and reaped the benefit of their sagacity and ex- 
perience. All classes were benefitted by this active dispersion of 
capital, which permeated all the markets of trade, instead of lyiag 
barren, or being heaped up in the markets of interest; which, in- 
deed, would have been a most hazardous experiment, as the Canon 
Law absolutely prohibited usury, even to the extent of the smailest 
fraction, by most severe penalties, 

Some ten years since a very instructive volume on this subject 
was published anonymously, but it is now known that the author 
was an Englishman, long resident in Holland, and engaged in the 
Dutch trade.* It gives the following clear and simple explanation 
of the system :— 

Partnerships en commansite or in commendam, that is limited partnerships, 
when the contract is between one or more persons, who are general partners, 
and jointly and severally responsible, and one or more other p . who 
merely furnish a particular fund or capital stock, and are thence called com- 
mundtares, or partners en commandite, the business being carried on under the 
social name or firm of the general partners only, composed of the name of the 
general or complementary partners; the partners en commandite being liable 
to losees only to the extent of the funds or capital furnished by them : but their 
names must not appear in the style or firm of the partnership; nor must such 
partners interfere in the business of the partnership (though they may assist in 
its Geliberations), under the penalty of being considered general partners, and 
of becoming personally responsible for the debts and engagements of the firm. 

Experience, which is ever correcting speculative theories, is the 
true test of utility and security; and, if the system of limited part- 
nership be judged of by that standard, a verdict must be pro- 
nounced in its favour. The rapid rise and prodigious extension of 
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manure—it is valueless until it is spread. Now, the junction of 
small capitals, like the junction of small rivulets, invigora‘es the 
processes of productions, as the accumulated volume covers and 
fertilises a wider area, and by this uniona space is covered which 
otherwise must remain void and barren. Itis not long since that 
an application was made to Parliament to allow a steam naviga- 


was deprived of the opportunity of developing its resources. 


although two bills haye been printed—one entitled “The Pariner- 
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industry in the United States are mainly to be attributed to this 
plan of uniting small capitals, feeble: when divided, but strong in 
their concentration. In the year 1813 there was not even a solitary 
dwelling on the spot where the factories of Lowell now stand. 

During the last war between America and England the water-power 
there afforded by the falls of the Merrimack and Concord rivers 
first tempted speculation in that locality; but it failed, being un- 
dertaken by only two persons, whose means were inadequate to the 
enterprise. In 1826 the two factories that had been established 


nautical 
ended 


passed into the hands of a company formed on the commandite | side of the ship we beh :om 
principle; and from that day to the present the whole district Se ak ie ly. en 
has flourished. Lowell is now the metropolis of the cotton | his speaking trumpet sth © sean 
manufactures of the United States, and in due time may riva! | clipper, which, unsuspecting the 
man of this vile crew is dd 


Manchester. King William of the Netherlands adopted the prin- 
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dam, and two at Antwerp; this was the whole of his ecommere'al |’ tne general dran 

navy fitted for long voyages ; he soon raised it to 300, each of 1 the great variety thrown 
tons burden; and Java, which, under the government of Sir Stam- a tmp 
ford Rafiles, showed a deficit in the revenue of £833,333 6s. 8d., hay: 


France, and Italy, to recommend the system of partnership with 
limited liabilities. 

Who among us areits opponents? The very wealthy firms, who 
are already in possession of colossal capital and eredit, which enable 
them to carry out the most gigantic enterprises, aad reap enormous 
profits. Against them competition is vain, and they are, in a 
practical point of view, monopolists, however loudly they may 
proclaim the principle of free irade in commodities. They resist 
the association of moderate capitals, which, united, might raise up 
a host of rivals in the market of production; though it is the 
interest of the nation that all impediments should be removed 
which obstruct the progress of industry. If a man who possesses 
a moderate competency embarks in trade, he perils his 
last shilling and his last acre; that risk he fears to 
encounter; but, if his liability were limited to a fixed 
sum, he would be disposed, for the benefit of his 
family, to invest it in business under the management 
of those whose judgment, experience, and honourable character 
entitled them to confidence. Money, says Lord Bacon, is like 


Stow sailing at ease on her fearless way, 
With but half her broad canvas unfurled, 

A right queenly vessel, she holdeth her sway 
On the throne of the watery world. 

Say, what should her brave hearts of treachery know 
On the waves where their fathers rode free? 


Or how should they dream of a lurking foe 
Mid the joys of a Tropie sea? 


Yet, mark ! where the dimpling billows leap 
_ At the touch of her glancing keel, : 

A pirate rides dark like a storm o'er the deep, 
And his timbers are bristling with steel ! 

With a hail anda cheer, like a friend well met, 
He follows, like fate, on her lee, 

And the shouts of his band, on her ruin set, 
Ring wild o’er the Tropic sea! 


O, guardian sun of the Tropic sky, 
Glance bright on each cutlass grim! 
The pirate is cunning, the pirate is sly,— 
But thou art too keen for him. 
In spite of his masking, in spite of his guile, 
Betrayed by thy glance shall he be; i 
Where his blood-thirsting weapons reflect back thy smile, 
Mid the glare of a Tropic sea. 


The crew of the pirate may rest where they lie— 
All yainly they crouch on the deck : 

Like a bird the glad ship spreads her wings to the sky, 
Faster-speeding, she holds them in check. 


tion company to be established on ‘the principles here recommended, 
to traffic between Canada and Liverpool; ihe Board of Trade had 
encouraged the project, but when it was brought into the House of 
Commons it was rejected on the oppositioa cf members who were 
connected with the Cunard and Collins lines, both of which are 
actually receiving a subsidy—the former from the British, the 


latter from the United States Government. These gentlemen Borne afar on the breath of the freshening breeze, 
profess to be Free-traders, and were returned to Parliament on She is flown—she is safe—she is free! 

that principle; but they protected the monopoly from which they And the billows laugh round where she dances at ease, 
have derived enormous profits for many years, and a rising colony 


In the light of the Tropie,sea! 
od, KE. L. Hervey. 


Of the nature of the Government scheme we are igiorant; for, 
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ship Amendment Act,” the other, ‘“ The Limited Liability Bill ”— ae ay ip tere. 
it is said they have been withdrawn that some modifi-. oe ot 1 
ng fire, The Russian 
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considerable amount of concentrated fire. 
t the purpose of 
r e, They are in 

nddecadence are théir inseparable 
Sebastopol. to- ; if the 


be derived from the loan; although it is at the, rate of sthele Wo Peewee me et ee 
profits ought to be determined by the success of the business, as er, in a few Hythe, would soon destroy the works 
is now the case in all companies which havea fluetns ting dividend, - t is le, therefore, notwithstar lng the ulogies bestowed 
dependent on the enlargement or contraction, the. greater or less | upo . the Allies were to bredk up their camp to-morrow 
prosperity, of their transactions. If the borrower become bank- | 4"%.., bay ay marl ein po ng Mihail ep. re) "4 by 
rupt, the claims of the lender are postponed till all other creditors | solid stone, and the the Redan nd ‘Mamelon wonld be crowned redoubts 
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less than £25 each, of which twenty per cent must be paid up. | Pouctors dock. ot Bie ot 
Insurance eompanies are excepted. Every companyis to be wound ’ 


up, when three-fourths of the capital are lost. They are to have 1 French 
a seal, and the name of the company is tobe painted outside the bal The. 
premises. We have already confessed ourselves unacquainted with | for, as the sun w 
the changes that are to be made; but as these bills are enabling ce Dat as he 
bills, and profess to be based on Free-trade principles, we mustpro- Pe) 
test against withholding the privilege until the responsible fiem— | yanced_ wor 8, arned 5 ® men 
that is the firm liable for the whole of their property—put down | i.this trench , ee did Benate A party of 
< 4 elig ; et men and officers, however, hundred ; further. ong the ad- 
a capital of £20,000, since this is no boon to small traders, Dut a | vanced him at once, and discharged altogether abo ty shots at 
end h their miniés. The first few bullets fell short? but, the range being 


mere aristocratic indulgence. ‘The pernicious hand of Goyerntagnt | 
should not interfere in arrangements of this character. Bitheb | 
establish the principle fully and without restrictive exceptions, or 
let the measure be abandoned. 


ainder were oliserved to kick up the dust on all sides of him. 
emun Of the Mamelon took no notive, beyond looking rouad 
fr hastened his pace, bent his body, nor in any way evinced a 
e leaden messengers which were sent to arrest his progress, 
i lapsed before he was again under shelter of the works, 
d Way at no great distance, along which he could have 
ehimadinary exposure s manifestly voluntary, or, if 
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Tue Frencn Government axp THe Exuserriox.—Tho Exhibition 


Company are, it is said, to be relieved of all trouble atid apprehension tou RTRES SSE. RMANY.~~ At letter from Berlin in th 
the fate of the und ing, by the Government. The Fr “are preat Bight ; mgmt ay r nt yo proposed to bong 
seers when the sight is to be seen gratis, but when even the modest sum of a rt to vote a a half of florins for the com- 


t of i 
pletion of the ; It. With the credit of the same sum 
voted last year, the expense already entailed has been up to this time pions fe 
‘time millions of florins. The Prussian Government will not, it is said, give its 
assent to this proposition, except on condition that the federal fortresses on the 
north-eastern south-eastern frontiers of Germany be also put in a proper 
State of defence.” 


franc is Exacted to visit the a hy of Manufactures, anda like sum to be 
admitted to the Exhibition of Arts, the majority of the French visitors 
would certainly have abstained from visiting one.of the two. The Emperor has 
therefore resolved to indemnify the company, and place the undertaking r 


the Ministry of State, when the public will be admitted gratis.—Letter from 
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“TM. PARL . "the former Circassia was included. The Turks had no objection to this, | effect upon the fortune of the war. The supplies of Sebasto 
; taligt BE syd PARLI Ade ENT. Decause they never exercised any authority there. ‘The Circassians were | brought through Perckop ; and both Fords ane Spsecmkt 9 Rabe 
et areca ‘| a brave an valrous people. For twen re yous they resisted all | tified as strongly as Sebastopol. 
HOUSE OF, LORDS.—Monpay. | the efforts of Ussia, and Russia had never been able to do more than to Mr. CoLirer said the great value of the present debate was, that it 
) OuAW OF BLOCKADE. ies 8 ; pt hae borin barton ines fatmpe sos Bem surpris-d that the | had explained the causes of the mismanagement of the war. Those 
The Earl of ALBEMARLE wished to ask whether there was any objec- nope Lord Bad nob wees pd gyn > ggg pba 


tion on the part of the Government to sta 
Captain Watson of the Imperi 


upon the 28th 


by the Russian 
tended to change the 
referonce to blockade 


¢@ the exact words used by 
euse, upon declaring the Baltic blockaded 
ay itd and also whether it was true, as had been reported 

overnment, that the Government of this country in- 
yeacele upon which they had hitherto acted with 


Earl GRANVILLE said, there was no foundation whatever in Captain 


Watson’s statement for the construction which Russia had put upon it. 


The Roman Catholic Charities Bill, and the Weights and Measures Bill 


were each read a second time. 
The Newspaper-stamp Bill passed through Committee. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monnay. 


Major Reed, for 26th June, gave notice of a motion for a bill to extend 
the elective franchise to all persons assessed for Income-tax, and not 


NEW FRANCHISE. 


otherwise qualified. 


Lord PALMERSTON, in ry to Mr. Duncombe, stated that a Conference 
jenna, at which the representatives of the 

rom which the result anticipated by 

the Government was that all negotiation was at an end for the present. 
The actual conclusion arrived at in this meeting, however, could not be 


was to be held that day at 
Four Powers were to attend 


THE CONFERENCES AT VIENNA. 


and 


formally notified until a late hour that night or next morning. 
THE WAR—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


The order of the day havin: 
Sir I’. Baring’s motion, and 


Mr. M 


and unmeanin 


the Government as to the ere juestion of peace and war. 
position of Mr. Lowe he ob; 


and uncalled-for repudiat 


stituted it a mare clausum. 


gin its terms, as leading 
ject 


m of offers madi 


been read for resuming the debate on 
r. Lowe's amendment, 
. Gipson reopened the discussion. 
speeches of the leaders both of the Opposition and of the Government, 
and, though both seemed to agree in the prolongation of the war, he had 
been unable to discover that either party had any definite views as to the 
ultimate object of that war. He recollected that an eminent 
writer, speaking on one occasion of two well-known Reviews which were 
always opposing each other, but whose politics were much the same, said) 
they reminded him of two opposition conveyances that were always 
running against each other, raising a cloud ot dust, or bespattering each } 
other with mud, but which were, nevertheless, travelling the same road, 
and would both arrive at the same destination. 
propositions offered to the House on the subject, he expressed 
a preference for the resolution moyed by Mr. — 
presenting a better prospect for the speedy termi 
war. The amendment suggested by Sir 


He had listened to the 


external relationships of the Porte through the several phases the 


had undergone for many years past ; contending that the dan, 
threatened the independence of ‘Turkey had not always arriy 

East, and that the idea of 
aggression impossible was 


after supervene. Beli 


he condemned 


the vain desire for 
foreseen, exceptin 


Sir W. MoLeswortTH 


the } 


would have satisfied us before hostilities were 


hon. 


entleman 


rs whic 


the invading troops had been- 


roclaimed. 


political 


Among the various 


Disraeli, as 
nation of the 
F, Bore. he considered vague 
to a blind and implicit trust in 
; To the pro- 
08 because it shut the door against nego- 
tiations, and pronounced an iia and, a3 he believed, a premature 
; e e by the Russian Emperor 
as a basis for some satisfactory treaty of peace. Ifthe Government were 
predetermined not to accept those terms, whose tenor had been long an- 
ticipated, the mission of Lord John Russell to Vienna was nothing more 
than a costly and empty farce. But upon exami 
effects of the terms proposed on different sides, he prono 
basis much the best, declaring that, asa permanent arrangement, the 
suggestion of making the Black Sea a mare apertum was preferable to that 
of persisting in the observance of the old Ottoman tradition which con- 
The right hon, member then traced the 


the nature and 
ced the Russian 


from the 
providing for her security by rendering Russian 
ased upon & narrow and temporary view of 
the political contingencies and national antagonisms that might here- 
ering that all attempts at a permanent settlement 
were illusory, he advised the country to rest content with the results at 
present achieved, observing that alr p 
repulsed, and all peril of aggression on the part of Russia against Purkey 
for the time removed. The Turkish territory being now intact and safe, 
tence in a war of indefinite extent, pursued in 
tary glory, and for which no termination could be 
e sxhaustion of the contending Powers. 
“combated the conclusion that, in the present 
stage of the war, the country was bound to accept the same ae yen 
e rig! 
e member for the University of Oxford the other night 
said that Russia conceded to us all that we asked before the commence- 


ont, and that the negotiations should haye been concluded without 
m ie any arrangements on their behalf. ‘The Circassians had a coast 
ont e Black Sea which was always accessible to our ships, and it was 
but fair that England should do raiae for them. 

‘Mr. M. Minnis believed that the great disasters which our armies had 
suffered in the Crimea, and which, he hoped, no temporary successes 

vould induce them to forget, were mainly owing to the want of principle 

m which the war was entered upon, and the manner in which it had 
since been conducted. Most of the evils he traced to that section of the 
Cabinet which had now retired, and which had the direction of the war 


| more particularly in ils hands. He felt that if the war was to continue 


asit had begun, without a worthy pilot to direct it, or a safe port in 

rospect—if we were to continue not the ally but the dependant of 
nee uk the ally but the plaything of Austria—if we were to con- 
tinue this war solely for the purpose of propping up a Power which all 
Europe could not sustain, merely to substitute one tyranny and oppres- 
sion for another—it would be wise for the Government to accept any sort 
of reasonable terms, and postpone the eee struggle which must some 
time occur between the Kastand West of Kurope to a more convenient time. 
There was no doubt the object of Russia was to incorporate Turkey and 


' Constantinople itself in their empire. The policy of Peter and Catherine, 
which sought to obtain this object by diplomacy, had been laid aside for 
open violence. But there had never been any concealment on the part of 
the Russian Governments of late; they had rather been guilty; of a 


shameless candour. In this aggressive policy Russia has been encouraged 
by all the Governments of Europe and by allthe Governments of England. 
The strongest oppressions and most flagrant violations of the public law 
of tayaty a had not only been connived at but applauded by that House. 
This had been done on the destruction of the free city of Cracow. For us 
to ask the Courts and Governments of Germany to assist us against Russia 
was very much like the attempt made in the House of Lords the other 
day by a noble Lord, to induce their Lordships to place them- 
‘selves at the head of a movement which was to deprive them 
of governmental authority (Hear, hear, hear). The German States 
had: always regarded the Czar as the police officer of Europe; and it was 
the wildest speculation that ever entered the brain of a diplomatist to 
suppose that either Prussia, Austria, or any of the German Governments 
could be induced to take an active partin the struggle (Hear, hear). We 
were engaged against a great and courageous Power, which had hurled 
back the legions of Napoleon, and had neyer yet submitted to any open 
humiliations in the face of Europe, except such as were inflicted by 
‘Turkey a century and a half ago. He approved of the proposal for 
limiting the Russian force in the black Sea, but doubted whether it would 
furnish any security for future peace. The exclusion from the Black Sea 


of all ships of war, except those which were necessary for the purposes of 


eee would be an mapenpriate termination of the war, and would enable 
ussia to carry out that which she professed herself anxious to do—to 

rotect and not to destroy Turkey. if an agreement could be made to 
imit the ships of war of all nations in the Black Sea, much would be done 
for the interests of the commerce of the world. 

Sir E. DerrG wished for effectual guarantees against Russian in- 
vasion before peace was concluded. 

Lord Exicno could not admit that the objects of the war had been 
attained. Some valid and permanent check to Russian aggression was 
required, and this could hardly be provided without securing the 
limitation of her preponderance in the Black Sea, 

Lord ©. Hamiiron denied the assertion that the aggressive ambition 


of Russia was to be dreaded or her faith doubted. He referred to periods * 


when any ambitious designs upon Constantinople might have been grati- 
fied by the Russian Sovereign without danger or difficulty, but they had 
never been prosecuted, proving the moderation of the Muscovite policy. 
Contending that Russia had acted throughout with equal consistency and 
candour, the noble Lord submitted that the late negotiations had been 
undertaken by the English Government with the predetermination that 
they should lead to no pacific result. 


Sir E. B. Lyrron maintained that the question of peace or war could 
e had pledged our 
honour to redress the wrongs and secure the independence of Turkey, 
and could not honourably withdraw from the contest until that promise 
had been redeemed. Commenting upon the speech of Mr. Gladstone, he 

i ainst the late Chancellor of 
to act as memberof the Go- 
ernment who engaged in war, and at another had repudiated the active 
es which were the logical consequence of that proceeding. With 


not now be decided solely upon English interests. 


epanecd. upon it a chee of inconsistency 
the Exch: quer, who had at one time consente 
vi 


hos: 


charged with the 
the arguments of the hon. member for the West Riding as fallacious ; 


amendment. 


causes were now clearly seen to be the presence in the Cabinet of right 
honourable gentlemen who were determined that this country should not 
humble the cing and who seemed to consider themselves equally 

nterests of Russia as of England. He characterised 


and severely commented on the bad taste shown in the way he spoke of 


our recent successes in the Sea of Azoff, and the exultation with which 
he nl gene the progress of fever in the Crimea. 


Lord VANE intimated his intention to support the amendment of 
Sir W. Heathcote. He admitted that the limitation of Russian power 


in the Black Sea was difficult ; and he thought the Russian eae (naar s 
were as wellcalculated to secure that pi 


wv as that proposed by the 
Government ; and he believed that a peace concluded upon those terms 
would have been beneficial to Euro 


Sir 5. Norrucore opposed, and Major ReEeEp supported, Mr. Lowe’s 


Mr. Ewart, though a firm friend of peace, would support the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, believing that was the shortest road to peace. 
At the same time he was not for a war of nationalities, and he had no 
idea of crushing Russia, but he would leave the terms of peace in the 
hands of Government, and could not therefore support Mr. Lowe's 
amendment. 

Mr. VANsiTTART condemned the Government for standing upon such 
anice point of honour as their interpretation of the Third Proposition, 
and he was therefore inclined to support Sir W. Heathcote’s amendment. 
He would not, however, press that, but he called upon the Government 
to lay down some definite course of policy, on attaining which they 
would conclude the war. 

Mr. ¥. Scutiy defended the conduct of Lord J. Russell in the Vienna 
negotiations. 

r. CROSSLEY had been epposed to the war altogether at its commence- 
ment, but being once engaged he was for a vigorous prosecution of it. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE severely censured the conduct of Mr. Gladstone, 
and urged a strenuous prosecution of the war. 

Sir J. GRawAm pleaded for an indulgent hearing, on the ground that 
he formed one of a small minority. It was painful to him to be taunted 
as the friend of Russia; his only consolation was that wiser and 
better men than he, in similar circumstances, had been subjected 
to the same taunts. He still believed that the war at its com- 
mencement was just and necessary; the only question was, whether 
Russia had not since afforded the means of obtaining an honourable 
peace. It had been said in the House to-night that his conduct in olfice, 
with his opinions as now expressed, was a sufficient explanation of our 
disasters. All he could say in reply was, that he exerted himself to the 
utmost to equip the fleet; and he believed his successor had not found 
those means inadequate. Coming now to the question before the House, 
he wished to know from the Government what was the nature of the 
Austrian proposition which the Allied Powers had rejected; and, next, 
whether the Four Points were still to be considered the basis of 
future negotiations, or whether they were now to be altogether dis- 
carded. ‘this was the more important, as he had observed the remark- 
able disposition in the House to raise their terms of negotiation till he had 
become altogether at a loss to understand what were the objects of the 
war. It was a popular thing to commence a war, but it was difficult to 
maintain it in its popularity; and in illustration of that position he 
adduced the war which Sir K. Walpole began with Spain, which in two 

ears drove Walpole from power, and ended in a most ignominious peace. 

he same happened in the case of the American War. In these wars, 
and in the war of the French Revolution, the objects were simple, direct, 
and closely touching the interests of Great Britain. In the present case, 
the object of the war at its commencement was the maintenance of the 
independence and integrity of Turkey. Now, he did not mean to say 
they ought never to vary the terms of peace according to the fortunes of 
the war: but he did say that they ought not to extend their object. 
The question then was, had not that object been gained. He proceeded, 
at great length, to state the original demands of Russia, and to con- 
trast them with the terms which she was willing to accept at Vienna, 
contending that Russia had abated all her original demands, and had 
been sufficiently humbled both in arms and diplomacy. He agreed with 
Lord John Russell in rejecting the Russian proposition of the 2ist April, 
which was called the proposition of the mare apertum. He entertained 
quite a different opinion with regard to the proposition made on the 26th, 
which admitted the calling in of the Allied fleets, and he regretted that 
the noble Lord had left Vienna before it was submitted. He might state 
here a very general rumour that M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the French 
Ambassador, was favourable to this proposition; that the French 
Emperor was also weene to accept it; but that it was rejected through 
the influence of the English Cabinet. He wished to know if this were 
true. He deprecated all idea of fighting for prestige; and he 


ment of hostilities; and that we ought to be satisfied, on the ground that | regard to the pending position of affairs, the hon. Baronet observed that | thought there was something in the balanced position of parties in the 
a nation ongseet in hostilities ought not to enlarge itsdemands. That, he) | symptom of moderation on the part of Russia had been produced Crimea which suggested the idea of peace being concluded with honour 
as a general rule, was a very bad one: it “was contra’ to common sense, | by the Bticvesses of the Allies in the field, showing that a substantial | toall. He was not the friend of Russia, but he was the friend of peace ; 


and would lead to most pernicious consequences. 


ment could be 


assure him beforehand that he should not be 


than he was in 


the opposer may beware of thee” 
and avert the calamities of war as long 


offered to a des) 


ments in the first instance lowered their demands upon Russia, as long as 
they could do so with honour, But, having been once compelled to draw 


the sword, and haying expended in 
and sacrificed so many valuable lives, 


this war a vast amount of treasure 
the chief reason for abating their 


demands as much as possible no longer existed, and ey were now en- 


titled to stand 


fully secured to them; 
tcincrease their demands in prop: 
and the success of their arms (Cheers 


distinctly, and 


their communi 
Sth of August, and in 
cember, the power to ad 
rantees was expressl 
what were the real 


upon t 


re) 
ions with foreign Powers. 
the Memorandum 


reserved by Lord Aberdce’ 


in it, after a protracted and fruitless ib Varma? 


most earnest and sincere desire to m 
the dangerous agg 
empire, menacin ! 
which, as the Allies maintain 


the stabilit; 


cel; and in order to enforce the law of Euro) 


pusiioneee upon Russia for wantonl 
vasion of the Danubian Prin 


violating 
es. 


eir rights, and to demand that 
they were even entitled, if they thought proper, 
ortion to the continuance of 

). And this right had been siienh: 
atedly asserted by Lord Aberdeen’s Government in 


jects ofthe war? The Allied Governments enga; 


The Alli 


In the Note of the 
of the 28th of De- 


d further conditions to the Four Gua- 


n’s Government. Now, 
which had proved their 


tain peace, in order to prevent 
ndisement of Russia at the expense of the Ottoman 

of the system of European States, of 
, the Ottoman empire was part and par- 


nations, and inflict 
that law by her unjust 
ed Governments un- 


dertook the war to teach Russia that she should not with impunity 


disregard the rights and liberties of European States, 


and that 


hat greater induce- 
t to persevere in doing wrong than to 
Pete in any worse position 

before ? The true and sound rule of a just war was rather 
this : “‘ Beware of entrance into a pasa ; but, being in, so bear it that 
(Cheers). In order to maintain peace 

as possible, the Allied Govern- 


ese should be | 


e war 


ed 


peace was only to be won at the point of the swoi The Russian pro- 
poets offered at Vienna were wholly unsatisfactory, compelling Eng- 
and and France to maintain a powerful armament in the Black Sea, 
and leaving Turkey in a state of perpetual peril and chronic protection. 
Our chief Ghject should be to crush, not Russia as an empire, but her 
power of doing wrong to Europe. In this endeavour our success was 
certain, if we acted with energy and perseverance. 

The Lorp ADVOCATE defended the Government, whose opponents, he 
said, urged arguments from opposite sides, and mutually confuted one 
another. ‘The war must be fought out until Turkey was secured in a 

osition where the aggression of Russia could be permanently defied. 

g the details of the arrangement that could accomplish this 
result, the learned Lord contended that the progress of their oat 
operations justified the Allies in demanding the requisite terms, and had, 
indeed, already gone a good way towards achieving the desired end. 

Bh jee of the debate was then moved by Mr. CoBpEN. 
Ps STON pues a be Bg yah parce: — on 

e paper, the present question mig e dispose: » 80 as to p the 
image oe de nexotingion fairly before the House. 

Mr. Coppen and Mr. DisRAELI objected to this proceeding, and the 
debate was adjourned until next evening. : 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tvzspay. 
The Barlof CLARENDON announced the termination of the Conferences 
at Vienna. 
; Ths Ecclesiastical Property (Ireland) Bill, and the Leases and Sales of 
Settled Estates Bill, pepeceively B peer through Committee. The News- 
paper-Stamp Duties was read a third time and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tvzspay. 
THE VIENNA CONFERENCES. 


and, if the present golden ne praerg for making peace were really lost, 
he should regret it to the latest hour of his life. With regard to the 
future, he regarded it as the great test of the rising statesmanship of 
England to make provision for the fall of the Turkish empire, and to take 
care that Constantinople did not fall into the hands of Russia on the one 
hand, or any great Western Power on the other. This would require the 
maintenance of adequate military establishments, so that, even if peace 
were established to-morrow, the country must not expect any great dimi- 
nution in its burdens. 

Lord J. RussExt said, the Vienna Conferences would not have been en- 
tered into but for the obligations imposed upon us by our treaty with 
Austria. He defended the limitations imposed upon the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities by the arrangement on the first proposition as the best which 
could have been adopted under the very delicate circumstances of the 
case. The Principalities could not be independent. If they were to have 
self-government under the protection of the Porte, it was necessary to 
stipulate that they should not intrigue against the tranquillity of 
their neighbours. With regard to the Third Proposition, he thought 
the opposite party took advantage of the moderation of the 
Western Powers, and argued, because we had conceded so much, 
therefore we ought to have conceded more and still more, till the 
negotiations became perfectly nugatory. It was impossible to see in the 
Russian proposition any difference between Russian preponderance be- 
fore and after its acceptance. He believed that Russia refused the 
Western terms, not on the question of honour, but because she had not 
yet sustained reverses enough to induce her te abandon her aggressive 
intentions. The question then came to be, for what object was the war 
to be continued? His answer must be general, that it still continued 
to be the maintenance of the independence of Turkey, and conse- 

nently the security of Europe. He believed that was the general 

eeling of this country; and the only blame he apprehended was that 
the Government had not insisted on stronger terms. But the nego- 


there were at least two European Powers which were deter- |. RSTON stated, i er to Mr. Bright, that he had no ob- | tations were now over; and the events of war must determine what 
mined and ready to curb her unjust and insolent ion. For seebanioiay before ths Rionnecthe lack Sencnitin aaa by the Austrian | 2eW terms they must insist on to attain theone object. In conclusion, he 


these p 


rived at that an end must be 


Gove nt, with the answer to it of her Majesty’s Government. He 


commented on the anomalous position of this debate, discussing the pro- 


* A : priety of continuing negotiations which were now finally closed ; and 
Sp: non sos added he had received intelligence to the effect that the Plenipo- yo : rps ; 
the Black Sea, ‘Towards this result, he ec tended, the eae pt ten inet yesterday at Vienne ‘and finally closed the Caiticeuees Suggested that z would a sacl more — now to wait ea the closing 
ihe areata! between kas raped and the : ot the ‘Allies pre- ¢ is pies aaa was reccived with cheering from both sides of the sonia propose an address to her Majesty, which would then properly 
senting the marked distinction of compelling the masntenanee of Tesi THE WAR ADJOURNED DEBATE. 0 ogclenty oem WU ts wde ae ons dahate 
fu na walt ‘th Russian diosa nine adopted, not merely the Mr. CorpEN, on resuming the adjourned debate, complained of the Lord PALMERSTON suggested that the House should agree to this 
independents of Turkey, but that of the coun ° ‘Tying on 6 Shores | Slanders ede ante ances a his friends that byes = — _. motion for pe orm = that the usegno—may —— continue till 
rranean would be perpetually less saries, and sai at similar charges were thrown ainst n th closing the Conference were 1ai ore the House. 

phy ee my i isthe! Reghrer: hte pgiand Fox. For himself, he had no object in view but the just interests of as . 


He denounced 


ed pow 
e-remptations which had been 
, conte that. 


ose waters. 


England. He characterised the speech of the right hon. Baronet the 


SRAELI objected to this ae of getting rid of the debate. 


After some discussion, in which Mr. ht and Mr. Labouchere took 


i e ending member for Southwark, as the most inconsistent with his former opinions , Mr. Lows said he had been urged to withdraw his amendment, but 
ps mgt A Britis ctene: ; ould be perilled Fr nay abel pokerwerdice that had ever been delivered in that House. Moore had a jeu d'esprit | he could not do so unless he had an assurance that the Government reso- 
or surrender of ‘the high rinciples which uted the real bond of | on Irishmen bene d n in the West Indies; ‘and there | lution would fairly raise the point he had started. 
union amon the seattered elementa our national grandeur. were many poli metamorphoses equally extraordinary. But | The debate was then adjourned till Thursday. 

Mr. J ma ‘or thought that, considering the political crimes of he would’ venture to say that never was a deeper jet dyed 
Russia, and her do treaties, ight, injustice to | or a stiffer curl effected than the Treasury bench had caused in the 
the people of En upon demhification | right hon. Baronet. The right hon. Baronet objected to the Russian Grerex Rvurrranism.—Letters from Athens of the 23rd say that 
for the hol ee { x op ‘e should perma- | terms that, in such a case, we must have ys a war establishment. troops of banditti come down from the mountain in the open day, and com- 
nently weaken or of ‘more: other course. It | But he would ask how long the expenses of this war would have enabled | jit all the excesses for which tti, since the days of Scyron, have 
‘would compel her to ea loan; and before p wuld lend they us to eqs bf a war establishment the Black Sea? The right hon. | heen famous. At Thebes three children were carried off to the hills, and only 
would require the amplest securities. ‘Those securities, and the payment | Baronet had vituperated Russia more than any other member of this | restored to their parents on a sum of 6000 drachmas being paid. Some fighting 
of the interest, would constitute a much better safeguard any such | House; was he aware, asa Cabinet Minister, that he proposed to | has taken at Lamia between the Government troops and the banditti, in 

of Russian ships of war 


losed as soon as the 


bind this eat Be be joint-; 
Wallachia and 


e Government meant to enslave still 


Rovre or Frence Troors ro Taz Bartic.—Great sensation has 


, i i the demand of Count Reculot, the French Envoy at this 
’ ttained. This result, he be- ” further the inhabitants of | been caused by th ‘ 
Price on iain Teas a athe econ negotiations; and he ose provinces; and} he called on Mr. Layard to denounce | Court, for penesesion to aay « hesty of Imperial troops Goan hia 
regretted that the opportunity EAs et been seized, and the further effu- | the war altogether, as it had objects so different from those he | verian territory. It appears that considerable inconyenience 


sion of blood arreste: 


Lord DUNGARYAN rejoiced to learn that the 


Vienna Conferences were 


cherished. He (Mr. Cobden) had long ago warned influential 


that this war would ng Serpe pe despotism, and de lower 


occasioned last by the French army of co-operation to the Baltic 
veal sock 


closed, and the nation allowed to address itself the 


seriously to. 
tion of the war. itions offered by Russi 


© proseou- 
ahe found no sincere 


ie propt ~ 
desire for pee sant ued that the Allies were bound by consideration f alr thine frightful evils? He denied that there dea, the expedition will 
whi ah the va pes > fi red dpe Fon reibs sonalinon: eh : “ any feel xin Germany favourable to the cause of the Allies, and it much more numerous than the last: The number of French troops = 
wor, vg : remarked Rca a ahe inconvenience of fet the | Ought not to be fi that the old traditionary feelings of Germany | to the Baltic last summer, and employed at the reduction of Bomarsund, was 


were favourable to Russia and hostile 


tering 
» Govern all negotiation im) ble, 4 
Executive Government ee eae a ee thSirW. Heath | Hadsald from the beginning, that, if this country must go to war, we 


terms ‘Acces ht to have ed ourselves to our strong arm, the navy, i s and the 
raion ot those fatione we the Secretion ot Minister. te eon: and not to have sent a man to Turkey. If Germany was | other half will form the reserve. Altho apemegng ere PE TEE 
ded a unenbeas co-operation for the vigorous pursuance of really in danger, let the Germans fight for themselves. As a given a decided answer, there is ttle reason to — rabapec ete bed 
hostilities against an enemy ‘hom nothing but defeatooutd bind to peace. regards ce, he and. his honourable friend (Mr. Bright) had | favourable one ; particularly as the request is supported ree y 


learned from an authentic source that the French Government were 


the British Government, who have sent instructions to that effect to Mr. Bligh, 
willing, if ours were, to accept terms which our Government refused. 


‘Mr, BAILLIE censured the Government jor mismanaging the war, and her Majesty’s representative here. A similar request has been by the 


also for the way in which they had conducted the negotiations,” He had 


t some surp 


ble Lord, who talked so much about 
about the nationality of Circassi 


id anythin; 
\ ople, 


that, in the course of the Conferences at Vienna, the 


¢ boundaries of Russia and Turke: 


the nationality of Poland, never 
treaty of 


a. By the 
y were defined, and in 


Heh 

street, 
He had 
The property destroyed all belonged to individuals, and could haye no 


M is de Moustier, at Berlin, to the Prussian Government, and steps have 
sane abe taken by France to obtain the consent of the Senate of Liibeck for 
the embarkation of the French troops at Travmiinde.—Letter from Hanover, 
May 7. 
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THE HORTICULTURAL FETE AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 
(See the Engravings at pages 548, 549.) 


Tue Horticultural Féte which, on Saturday last, attracted so large a 
concourse of fashionables to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, had, in con- 
nection with it, many legitimate and some unique inducements for the 
visitors. In the first place, it was celebrated on the finest site. for such a 
gala in the world, the sylvan Penge-hill overlooking au amphitheatre of 
rich, highly-cultivated, and picturesque scenery, such as could hardly be 
Then, when we remember that for all 
previous exhibitions of rare flowers the most gorgeous receptacle had 
been one of Mr. Edgington’s excelient marquees, it must be coaceded that 
a Crystal Palace costing a million and a half of money formed a right 
royal temporary home for the gay and brilliant c'ildren of the garden or 
the hothouse collected in such vast numbers on this auspicious occasion. 
But the Fé.e of Saturday ast had, besides ali these att.actions for the multi- 
tude, a truly English one for the philosophic ooserver, who, according to 
Dr. Johnson, looks on mighty London with a collective glance, und, 
without troubling himself with its details, pronounces it in the mass the 
greatest seat of wealth, intelligence, and political and commercial 
vitality in the world. We have often heard of the great shilling pubtic, 


found anywhere else in Europe. 


and a great shilling crowd may be collected almost anywhere; but here, at 
the Lidding of Sir Joseph Paxton, a great guinea public awoke from its 
aristocratic Jassitude, pouringitself in thougzands upon thousands into the 
great conservatory which forms the triumph of his professional career, 
‘Thirty thousand people to get up one fine morning in one great city, 
and pay a guineaeach to seea flower show, was an event which could 
not have happened anywhere out of London, and the fact says more for 
the pecuniary resoure:s of the capital of the world than could be conve yed 
by the most laboured statistical table that ever emanated from the 
muddled brain of political economist. There they were, hustling each 
other, as if at the pit door of a theatre, every man looking as if 
his cheque for a thousand or so would not cause the slightest surprise 
at his banker’s ; every lady—the elder ones rustling in costly silks and 
satins, the younger revellmg in all the taste and gaiety of the French 
toilet, and that brilliant English bloom which is at once their national 
peculiarity and their birthright. Sir Joseph waved his wand, and London 
sent forth its great guinea public, thirty thousand strong, to see his fruits 
and flowers at Sydenham. 

When the gentlemen of the Imperial Court who accompanied the Em- 
peror and: Empress of the French on their recent visit to England first 
saw the Crystal Palace they exclaimed with one voice, “ What a place 
fora féte!”’ It is said that the heads of our Gallic neighbours are always 
running in fétes or revolutions ; but any one who saw the Palace and 
grounds on Saturday must have come to the same conclusion. The wea- 
ther, which, as a general rule, makes it a point to frown on flower shows, 
had been most threatening for the whole of the previous week. There is 
no knowing how many times Sir Joseph must have exclaimed with Dr. 
Darwin, being of course intimate with ‘‘ The Loves of the Plants” :— 


Winds of the north! restrain your icy gales; 

Nor chill the bosom of these happy vales! 

Hence in dark heaps, ye gathermg Clouds, revolve! 
Disperse, ye lightnings, and ye mists dissolve! 
Hither, emerging from yon orient skies, 

Botenic goddess, bend thy radiant eyes ; 

O’er these soft scenes assume thy gentle reign, 
Pomona, Ceres, Flora in thy train. 


That the words were exactly the same we will not undertake to pledge 
ourselyes; but the sentiment must have been identical, and the invocation, 
happily for the fortunes, was successful. On Saturday morning Boreas 
and Eolus had their unruly servants well in hand, and during the remain- 
der of the day the weather was as fine as could be wished for. -.The autho- 
rities of the Brighton Railway had all their iron steeds ready by twelve 
o’cleck, snorting, pufiing, and impatient to be off; ‘and the same hour 
found their roomy station filled with fashionably-dressed company—every 
man, woman, and child indomitably determined to get off by the first 
train. But the officers were accustomed to scenes of this kind; they had only 
very recently had their Derby Day, they knewto avery little boy the exact 
number that each train would hold, and inexorably slammed the doors 
at the proper moment, deaf to the entreaties of several fat ladies who 
were anxious to try their agility by jumping into the carriages when the 
train was in motion, and who would most probably have fallen under 
the wheels had the functionaries been less determined. Trains were sub- 
sequently run eyery five or ten minutes, during the earlicr part of the 
day, with admirable regularity ; and the result of good arrangements and 
gocd discipline was that about twenty thousand persons were conveyed to 
Sydenham and back without the slightest accident. An immense number 
also availed themselves of the beautiful road through Dulwich, filling the 
territories of Mr. Bowmer with elegant private equipages, to the great pe- 
cuuiary advantage of the traflic department; and the result of keeping 
these two lines of communication so actively in use was that, at one period 
of the day, the interior of the Palace contained a greater number of 
fashionable visitors than when, honoured with the presence of Majesty, 
the prayers of the Church,and the musical direction of Signor Costa, the 
Chairman of the Company inaugurated the undertakmmg in au exceedingly 
eloquent oration. ' ; 

The Flower Show itself was unequalled in the number of specimens 
exhibited, their rare beauty, and the admirable arrangement of the different 
classes, which the capabilities of the Building permitted the managers to 
achieve. The moment to see it in its full glory was about two o'clock, 
when the company had all arrived, and before the musical attractions had 
caused them to scatter in various directions. For the accommodation of 
these precious gems from Flora’s casket, the two nayes, a portion of the 
transept, and the long open corridor facing the terrace had been laid under 
contribution ; and on every side the eye was dazzled with a perfect sea of 


colour, and the sense almost oppressed with the fragrant odours of the |- 


products of every clime. The splendid azalia—fit ornament for 
regal yestibule—glowed literally in piles upon the stands; and 
the stalwart cactus in ‘all its varieties bristled in its best attire, 
aitracting crowds of spectators, by the strange forms which its 
skilful cultivators had caused it to assume. The pelargoniums were of 
unusual €xtent end variety, but looked hardly more gay and brilliant 
than the perasols and costumes of the young ladies, with whom they 
seemed to be especial favourites. But who except the initiated will dare 
to venture far into the mysteries of horticultural nomenclature? We 
must confess to having always looked up to the whole tribe of gardeners 
with a sort of peculiar reverence,as men of prodigious learning, who, not 
content with producing flowers beautiful enough to excite everybody’s ad- 


wiration, were learned enough to give them names which added the charm © 
of mystery to their natural graces of form and colour. ‘The orchid | 


family—numerous as that of # Welsh curate, but far more gaily 
clad—wes well represented ; and the innumerable tribe of geraniums 


contributed delicate little gems that sparkled in every conyenierit 


corner. The rose—the queen of flowers—the theme of the 

in every clime, and the chartered inamorata of the nightingale 
in the sumny land of Hafiz—sent representatives” fit, though few— 
the breezes of the last month haying been too rough in their wooing 
for the delicate texture of its corolla. Modest pansies twinkled in trim 
order; while ‘the gaudy calceolaria flared like a rich burgher’s wife in all 
the splendour of its summer finery. Beauty there was in abundance— 
grace of form, glow of colour, and, here and there, delicacy of fragrance ; 
but there was one drawback in our admiration—they were nearly all 
strangers to the land; flaunting haughtily, like the Norman courtiers of 
old, to the exclusion of our simpler Saxon flowers. Would it not be 
possible to get up an attractive show of the indigenous jlore of Great 
Britain? Who that has ever wandered over the mountainous 
districts of the three kingdoms does not remember being struck 
with the gorgeousness of the mantle of gold, and crimson, and 
purple, which bountiful Nature hed thrown over their 
surface? Have we not our roses—not the deep-tinted regalities 


of Provence er Tuscany—but our own modest moss-rose, the beauty of the 


cliffs, delicate in hue as 2 young virgin, inexpressibly graceful 

and with an odour which might fitly form the atmorphere of Paradise ? 
There is the honeysuckle, too, on which many a noble mind has poured 
immortal verse, and which, humble and modest as it looks, is the blood. 
relation of the grand azalia. ‘The tulip is our own also, Kentish : 


not kings negotiated, great, cities agitated, gre. 
rapt, andl shiathiy-aalioass Balle ttrred to tear re uundations, and all 
about tulips? Has not the production of a new colour been a European 
event; and is not the production of a black or blue flower still the philo- 
sopher’s stone, the quadrature of the circle, the perpetual motion, of all 
enthusiastic gardeners? Is the mountain daisy, the honoured theme of 
Nature’s true poet, to be ever left to languish in obscurity 7— 


‘The flaunting flow’rs our gardens yield, 
High sheltering woods and wa’s maun shield; 
But thou, beneath the random bield 
O’ clod or stane, 
Adorne the histie stibble-field, 
Unseen, alane. 


| G. Farmer, Esq., 10/.; 2, G. Dods, gardener to Sir John Cathcart, 6/.; 3 


Many, nearly all the plants which now form the pride of our conserva- 
tories originally decked the wild prairies, or were fostered on the banks 
of the mighty rivers of America. We have not, it is true, the warm sun 
or luscious soil of those latitudes, but our meadows teem with floral 
varieties, our hills are covered with many-coloured heaths, and our old- 
fashioned cottage gardens nourish many a flower, that, if nurtured with 
half the care that is bestowed on the gaudy strangers, would soon rival 
them in a beauty of their own, Be it remembered that as our birds, 
although wanting the brilliant plumage that dazzles the eye, have yet the 
song that fills the soul, so our island flowers, albeit paler in hue and less 
luxuriant in growth than the proud exotics, have the fragrance that 
charms the sense, and is of itself worth whole rainbows of gaudy colour, 
Our friend Sir Joseph is 2 man of strikingly original mind, and can soon 
see whether or no a suggestion has any value in it. Who knows ae he 
may yet give us a flower show of British birth, parentage, and education ? 

When the gay crowds of Saturday last’ had feasted their eyes on the 
wonders of the conservatories, there was another treat yet in store for 
them—the playing of the fountains, decidedly the greatest novelty that 
could be offered to an ‘lish public. e ; 
that came over with William IIT., gave us plenty of water in their hor- 
ticultural arrangements; but, unhappily, it was all in the shape of stag- 
nant fishponds, and was a terror and a nuisance, instead of a decoration, 
The East is the birthplace of fountains, where the rare, much-prized, 
bubbling well of the desert suggests them as the greatest of human 
luxuries. The Greeks learnt to make them from the Asiatics, and. the 
Romans from the Greeks, althoulh ba vany eebed in their construction 
by their ignorance of the first law of hydrostatics. When the Goths 
poured like a torrent over the fair fields and queenly cities of Western 


Europe—as the Russians will now if we permit them—down went the . 


fountains, like every other thing that spoke of retinement and civilisation— 
statues, temples, books,and pictures. Then, after a long and dreary pause, 
Louis X1Y., haying almost conquered Europe, and being in want of a 
sensation, spent six millions in making a grand revival at Versailles ; 
and ever since the Grands Faux have been the type, the ne plus ultra, of 
ornamental waterworks. ‘The Crystal Palace Company promised in their 
prospectus that they would eclipse Versailles; but they certainly have 
not done so as yet, nor, judging from the appearance of their still incom- 
plete works, are they ever likely todo so. he display of Saturday was 
from the upper range of fountains; and, as far as it went, had an ex- 
ceedingly pleasing effect. The jets were of a fair altitude, had a steady 
and continuous flow, and the play was kept up for nearly an hour without 
intermission. But they were merely so many gigantic squirts all going 
together, without the sea and river gods, the Tritons, and other poetic 
forms that give such infinite and grotesque variety to the Grands Kaur. At 
Versailles the visitor wanders through endless park-like alleys, surprised at 
every turn by some new device in water, their beauty andextent culminating 
as he goes along, until atlast he comes to the great “ Basin of Neptune,” the 
triumph of the artist, where the sovereign of the deep, enthroned in the 
centre of a yast platform, keeps court, surrounded by the lesser marine. 
deities, and all pour forth in an innumerable yariety of jets and streams ; 
in short, a complete and beautiful design in water, which could hardly be 
realised by those who never saw anything beyond the monotonous up- 
right projection of the fluid which formed the display of Saturday last, 


and seems to be the only thing contemplated inthe general design. The } 


Sydenham fountains then will not eclipse Versailles ; our French friends 
need not fear the fading of. their watery laurels; but they will form a 
very important addition to the other attractions of the place, and, being 


the only thing of the kind in England, may possibly draw enough of. 


visitors on their own account to justify the enormous expense of their 


erection and maintenance. Their gala days, it is true, will be limited in” 


number, for there is nearly one-third of every summer in this country in 
which the suggestion of artificial waterworks, as an amusement, would be 
considered an exceedingly unkind “cut” by the patrons of that truly 
English institution, the waterproof umbrella ; but, when the day is yery 
hot, and the company very numerous, the pipes all in order, and the 
aquatic purveyors sufficiently liberal in their supply, there is reason to 
hope that the fountains at Sydenham will form a welcome addition to the 
amusements of its fashionable visitors. ; 

‘then we had music, sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, from 
Mr. Schallehn and his troupe, the mild peal of a small organ from a 


distant gallery, and the sparkling pe: formance of young Arthur Napoleon |. 


on Collard’s splendid piano in the Transept. The unruly crowd that 
surrounded the little player smothered, it is true, not only the brilliant 
tone of the instrument, but nearly the young prodigy also in propria 
persona; but this of itself proved the attraction, as in the time of the 
Jenny Lind fever, when the people who ‘were crushed und torn to pieces 


in the lobbies were as enthusiastic in their praises as those who 


had ‘succeeded in getting in and hearing the syren. Lastly—and. 


what English merrymaking would be complete without it 9—we had the 


well-stocked refreshment gallery with its luxurious edibles, its sparkling 
champagne, and its widely-desiderated bitter ale. Thousands upon 
thousands of the visitors flocked to the hospitable armis of the brothers 
Staples, and were there cherished with a care that was truly fraternal. 
Every one was fed, and no one went away dissatisfied, except that plca- 
sant few who form the dead weight in every festive gathering, and to 
whom nothing is satisfactory but dissatisfaction. ‘The viands were good 
and abundant, the wines were good, and the charges—although not quite 
so low as under the Company’s management, when £50,000 worth of 
food was sold without leaving a shilling of protit for the shareholders— 
were such as no reasonable person could complain of—time, place, and 
circumstances considered. The substantial revelry of this department 
finished the amusements of the day, after which the company departed as 
best they might—thousands to take their patient stand in the long queue 
that led to the railway, and their more aristocratic fellow holiday-seekers 
to the excellent Mr. Bowmer, to claim as their own one of the 7000 elegant 
private equipages which, during the day, had been entrusted to his care, 


Chass J-—Thirty Stove and Greenhouse Plants, grouped for effet, in or out of ; 


and Son, Exeter and Che}- 


flower : 1, Rollison and Sons, Tooting, 30/.; 2, Vei 
10/. Two extras : 


sea, 15/.; 3. James May, gardener to — Collier, Esq., Dartford, 
C. Peed, Norwood, and James Morris, Bromley, 7/. 


-_ Gpass IS,—Twenty Stove and Greenhouse Plants in flower? 1, James May, 


40 Collies, Ea. Dartford, 30.; 2, Mr. Green, gardeaer to Sir C. 
tTobus, 201. ;° 3: exsts. Fraser, Lea-bridge-road, 102. ie rizes: G. 
Hertetes gardener to A. Bassett, Esq., 6/.; Messrs. Pamplin and Son, Lea-bridge- 
Mr . f a 

CLAss I.—Twelve Stoye and Greenhouse Plants in flower: 1, G. Dods, gar- 


dener to Sir J. Cathcart, Bart., 18/.; 2, — Carson, gart to Mr. W.F. Farmer, 
121.; 3, Frost, gardener to Mr. E. L. Betts, 6/. Extras: W, Cutbush, of Barnet; 


W. May; gardener to Mrs Lawrence; R. Dingle, gardener to Mr, A. Lawrence; 
W. Carmichael, gardener to G. C. Tugwell, Esq.; William Taylor, gardener to 
J. — Esq 


3, E. A. Hamp, gardener to Mr. James Thorne, 6/.; 4, C. ler, ner to 
Miss Wilson, 3/.; 5, G. Clarke, nurseryman, Brixton-hill, 20. Extras: G. Brush, 
gardever to Mr. F. ; ©. Smith, - mee 

- Siase V.— Twenty Varig Hy 

and Chelsea, 7/.; 2, R.-Frar garden 

gardener to-William Slane, Esq, 


James Foster, Esq., 21: 


CLass VII.—Twenty Orchids of exotic species: 1, J. Mylam, gardener to G, © 


Reed, Esq., 30/.; 2, B. S. Williams, gardener to C. B. Warner, Esq., 20/, ; 3, L. 
Ene ee to R. Hanbury, Esq., 10/. Extra: 8S. Woolley, gardener to 
> 


~ GLASS VIIL—Twenty Orchids of exotic species: 1, Veitch and Son, Exeter 
and Chelsea, 30/.; 2, Rollison and Sons, Tooting, 20/. 

el of exotic species: 1, Peter Hepertt, parocsee to 
., 181.5 2, J. BR. Schroder, Stratford- green, 12/.; 3, M. Clarke, 


CLAss X_—Six orchids of exotic species: 1, 8. W. Carson, gardener to W. F. 


en, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, 3/. : 
1 lane Leas a 8, eaten petienee to W. FG Warmer’ Esq, 
an and 21. ; . W. Carson, er ~¥.G, ” he ads 
CLass XII.—Twelve G : ‘Azaleas : 1, Green, gardener to ig 
trobus, 20/.; 2. J. and J. , nureerymen, Lea-bridge-road, 15/.; 3. G 


10. 
Azaleas: 1, 8. W. Carson, gardener to F. W. 
lor, gardener to J. Costa, Esq., 7l.; 3, W. 


Keele, gardener to J. Butler, lf 
Crass XV.—Gri men: 1, Ivery and Son, Dorking 
and Reigate, 2/.;2, M, C . Horstman, 1/. 
88 XVI. on and Son, Tooting, 10/.; 2. 


, 
tts, 
to T. Treadwell, Esq., 41.; G. Brixton-hill, 4/.; Jackson 
Kingston, 41. 

CLAs8 XVII.—Six Cape Heaths: 1, W. Breadler, 


Esq., 3/, Extras: G. Barter, er to A. Bassett, Esq., 3/.; O. 
Rhodes, gardener to J. Philpott, Esq., 31. ; 
3l.; J. Harlock, gardener to R. W. Nutter, Esq., 3/. 
CLASS XVIII.—Six tall Cacti, species or varieties of, in flower: 1, — Green, 
gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, 7/.; 2, R. Grix, gardener to A. Palmer, Esq., 54. ; 
3, W. Mortimore, gardener to J. R Scott, Eaq., 3/. 


‘The old Dutch gardeners, it is true, . 


[June 


aeee A 


9, 1855. 


Ciass XIX.—Six Rhododendrons (distinct kinds): 1, Lane and Son, Berk- 
hampstead, &/.; 2, W. Gaines, Surrey-lane, Battersea, 6/. 

CLASS XX.—12 Roses, in pots (distinct kinds): 1, Lane and Son, Berkhamp- 
stead, 10/.; 2, C. G. Wilkinson, Ealing, 4/. 

CLAss XXI.—Six Roses, in pots (distinct kinds): 1, Matthew Busby, gar- 
dener to J. 8S, Crawley, Esq.; 2, A. Rowland, Lewi As 

Crass XXITI.—Six Calceolarias, in Pots (distinct varieties): 1, J. James, gar- 
dener to W. F. W., 6/.; 2, Mr. Gaines, Battersea, 4/.; 8, John Liley, gardener 
to C. King, Esq., 3/. Extra: W. Clarke, Hoddesdon, 3/.; W. Carmichael,, gar- 
dener to C, Tu » Esq., 3. 

CLAss XXII1.—Six Fuschias, in Pots (distinct varieties) : 1, A Bousie, Stoke 

cardener to F. C. Hill, Esq., 4/.; 3, Dobson,and Co., 


ms (distinct varieties) : 1, Charles Turner, 
on and Son, Isleworth, 8/. ; J. and J. Fraser, 
Battersea, 4/. Extra: Jobn Wiggins, gardener 
rdener to J. M. Strachan, Esq, 
ix Pelargoniums (distinct varieties) : 1, William Nye, gar- 
dener to E. Foster, Esq., 6/.; 2, T, Windsor, eae to A. Blyth, Hsq., 4/7. ; 3, 
G. W. Hoyle, Reading, 3/. Extra: William Helders, gardener tu the Rey. E. 
Coleridge ; W, Mockett, gardener to J, Allnutt, Esq. 
CLASS XXVI—Twelve Pelargoniums (distinct varieties): 1, Charles Turner, 

| Slough, 12/.; 2, Gaines, Battersea, 8/.;.3, Fraser, Lea-brid ye-road, 6. 
|) CuAss XXVIL—Six fancy Pelargoniums (distinct varivties): 1, Archibald 
Bousie, Slough, tl.; ‘L. Windsor, gardener to A. Blyth, Esq.,4/. ; 8, W. Wackrill, 
ardener to H, Wheeler, Hes . Extras: James Wei, gardener to James 
i obinson, gard 


‘odgson, Esq.; Joseph R ener tu J. Simpson, Esq.; W. Movkett, 
gardener to J. Allnutt, Esq. 

CLASS XXVIII.—Twelve Pansies (distinct kinds), in eight-inch pots: 1, J. 
James, a J.F. Watson, 3/.; 2, W. Holder, gardener to the Rev. E. 
Colendye, 3,8, W. povesey, gardener to J. Gregory, Kxq., 1, Extra: James 
‘August, Beddington-lane, 1/. i 

tee “Guage XXIX.—Twelve Pansies (distinct kinds), in cight-inch pots: 1, Mr. C. 
Blom? yo 8i.; 2, Dobson and Son, Isleworth, 2/.; 3, Mr. Bragge, 

_ Blough, 1. necuall ay 

Ciass XXX.—Twelve Ferns (exotic species) cultivated in pots: 1, Fletcher, 
elaaeld to J. F. Young, Esq, 3/.; 2, Veitch, and Son, Exeter and Chelsea, 2/. ; 

SG ig ga to R, Hanbury, Esq., 1.; 4, Basset, gardener to R. S. 
olford, Esq. : ‘ 

CLASS Be ty Sees (hardy cultivated) in Pots: 1, F. Fletcher, 
Soe to J, F. Young, Esq., 8/.; 2, B.S. Williams, gardener tu C B. Warner, 

q., 2/.; C. Bixley, gardener to Viscount Downe, 1/. ; 

CLass XXXIT.—Twelve Lycopodiums, not less ihan six species: 1,B.S. Wil- 
liams, gardener to C. B, Warner, Esq., 3/.; 2, Veitch aud Son, Exeter and 
Chelsea, 2/.; 3, P. Bassett, te to R. S. Holtord, Esq., M,, 

Cass XXXV.—New and extremely rare Orchids in flower: 1, Robinson and 
Son, Tooting, 3/.; 2,B.S. Williams, gardener to C. B. Warner, Esq., 2/. (In 
this class it will be seen that the same exhibitors competed for atl the prizes.) 

CLASS XXXVI—Six plants of Nepenthes, with pitchers; 1, Veitch and Son, 
Exeter and Chelsea, 102. 

CLAss XXXVIT.—Six plants of Anwetochilus and Physicorns: 1, Veitch and 
Son, Exeter and Chelsea, 3/.; 2, L. Hume, gardener to — Hanbury, Esq., 2/; 
3, 8. Woolley, 1. S 

CLASS XVIII.—Six Begonias, not less than four species: 1, T. Frost, 

gardener to E. L. Betis, Eeq., 4/.; 2, G. Young, gardener to W. Slam, Esq., 3/. 

CLASS XXXIX.—Six Gloxinias, of distinct varieties: 1, Mr. Pullen, gardener 

to W. J. Adams, Esq., 4/.; 2, G.Young, gardener to W. Slain, Esq.,3/.; 3, A. 
coe, gardener to J. Edwards, 2/. Extra, Mr, Taylor, gardener to J. Williams, 

Q., 2l. 


The Floral Féte on Saturday was followed by a Musical Féte on 
Monday. Great attraction was imparted to it by the announcement 
that Madame Alboni was to sing, and that this was to be her only ap- 
pearance in London. This alone was sufficient to draw crowds to the 
‘Crystal Palace, and the extent of their disappointment may be 
imagincd when they found that the fair prima donna was 
not forthcoming. She had been suddenly taken ill—an untoward 
event which was verified by the circulation of a medical cer- 
tificate. The disappointment, however, was submitted to with 
good humour, and the assembly appeared to listen with great en- 
joyment to a yery excellent concert. ‘The vocalists were Madame 
Fiorentini, Madame Amadei, Mdile. Jenny Bauer ; Herr Formes, Signor 
Salvi, and Signor Lorenzo, The instrumentalists were Ernst, Halli, and 
Kottesini. A very good selection of music was given; and, considering 
the vastness of the locale, both voices and instruments were heard with sur- 
prising clearness and effect 


Mr. Henry Rvsseiz, who has recently returned fro land, 
after a successful professional visit, is having painieda Panorama of is recent 
Tour through the United States and Canada, to be produced in the Metropolis 
with a new entertainment in August next. 


» Russtan Srorr Commons,—Letters from the Caucasus complain © 
of the high prices of articles of consumption, which have risen enormously since 
the conveyance of them by sea has been terminated, A smallwheaten loaf that 
used to cost no more than three copecks caunot be had now under ten copecks. 


Pranort—A letter from Rome, in the Messager’ of Modena, 
states that further inquiries made by the Papal police about the man who lately 
attempted the life of the Emperor Napoleon show that his realname is Sinesio, 
and not Pianori, He had been condemned to. twelve years’ imprisonment for a 
murder at Brisighella, and for arson committed at Foguano, but succeeded in 

making his escape from the prison of Cervia, ., i ort 
A Scenn ar Cuvrcu.—On Sunday last.a great deal of. excite- 
ment was occasioned at Watford i the attempt of the Vicar (the Bev. R. L. 
i of a Puseyite character in the service. ~ After the 


jee ie 

. Morning Prayer and the Litany a bell was rung, contrary. to 
pig? Bs the a havi .§ soon as the 
Hon. Vittiers r sea | & pew neay 
grote ee when was immediately by | 

are tion. Mr, Lee James has held the living only since the recent demise of 
~ e 3 } 


custom, for five 


. 
a} 
‘- 


Bit 
followed by 


Tue Avsrrian Rue my Watuacura.—A private letter from 
Bucharest of May 19 gives a c' 
Austrian ion of the 
Powers 


es my iiacrecanie v 
to be ‘eeable to 
ish Government as 
on the occasion 


"s private 

; Bassin proof ag 
as prepared, i 
onclusion of the article, 

, a8 understood by France 


A Roman’s Erirarn.—Some workmen, in making an excavation 
at Constantina, in Algeria, a short time back, came on an ancient tomb, which 
turned out to be that of a Roman citizen, "It offered no peculiarity in construc- 
tion ; but the inscription, which is in well-written hexameters aod pentameters, 
appears so curious that a translation of it seerhs worth giving. It runs thus:— 
1, Procilius, whose remains repose here state the exact truth in these verses. 

YT have spent a life, without annoyance, exercising the calling of silversmith in 
my house at Cirta. I have always been of the strictest probity, aud of the most 
complete frankness towards every man. Ihave no whitever to complain 
of, for I : S gay and always yy, until the death of my chaste 
vote elt with honot a ape’ one Inundred anni- 

vi of my birt He atlast, my fina’ d when my enfeebled 

irae ndered it welcome, The lines which ou are now composed 

myself during may life-time, being pettiite so to do hy the kind goddess For. 

‘tun kn Daa ollow the path which I have taken. I await 

you ; fasion 


from which it would appear that the Russi are not apt to relax the 
rigour of their tic vigilance in of their “dear friends the Prussians.” 
A young than hes ust returned here, after an absence of six years, having made 
an involuntary journey to that happy country Siberi the inhabitants live 
for six months for their own pleasure unc und, and prisoners are doomed 
to work in the mines from one end of ear to the other without seeing the 
light of day. It appears from ‘oung man was a clerk in 


forced to serve as a common soldier for three years, at Co alge con- 


dition Was improved by bein; <eoyen in’ the at Irkutzk, 
as a sort of assistant or mates. ‘a consequence of some trifling breach 
of the rules, he was, however, after a few months, L this 
situation, and sent back to his regiment, which was soon after marched to a 
litue fortress in Asia, the name of which he never could Here he took 


an opportunity to ; but was arrested in the province of Tomsk, and con- 
demmed to Penal servitude in the asines, Tt wae mot. before. the beginning of 
1858 that he had an opps ty of taking a step to regain his liberty. e 
Adjutant-General of the Emperor, Lieut.-General Annenkoff, happening to pass 
through Kainsk on an tour of of the aps of the young man 
succeeded in giving him a written tion, setting forth his unhappy position 
and laying great stress on the fact of his being a native of Prussia, The General 
quiries about him, and ordered him eventually to be set at liberty. 
On the 2nd of May last year he commenced his p a 
fo) a the great military road a » Viadimir, . 
‘oscow, Wilna, and Kownow, arrived at Tauroggen on Easter-day, 


Joxe 9, 1856.) THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


_ ‘THE OPENING OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. ing the works of completion. This real government of the affair promises 
i for France those happy results which waited upon Prince Albert’s personal 
attention to the Great Exhibition of 1851, If mistakes have been made 
Tue opening of the Universal Exhibition was in no way so remarkable | in connection with this Universal Exhibition, they are clearly traceable to 
a ceremony as that which drew hundreds of thousands of people to Hyd>- | individuals. The Government plan was large and liberal. It overruled 
park on the Ist of May, 1851. The Champs Elysées were crowded by custom-hwuse—octroi—everything. It gave every facility for the gratui- 
curious Parisians, ready to defy the bad weather for the chance of seeing | tous transport of contributions over the French territory. It abolished 
the Imperial cortége. Long tricolor streamers waved before the Palace | the stamp upon all circulars distributed within the Exhibition walls; and, 
of Industry ; strong parties of the Paris police’ (who have all returned | lastly, it afforded working men an opportunity of seeing the Industry of 
to the cocked hats of the olden time) were lounging about ; and mounted | all Nations—gratis! Let us hope that this liberal spirit, sustained by the 
dragoons charged at carriages inclined to go the wrong way with a | new energy infused into the Imperial Commission, will yet accomplish all 
daiing generally considered to be misplaced. he tickets of admission, | the hopcs which the friends of this Universal Exhibition entertained when 
colo.red accordig to the wing at which they gave admittance, weré a | they saw the Imperial decree authorising it in the Moniteur, bearing date 

source of constant annoyance. But these little annoyances were soon | the 8th of March, 1853. 

forgotten when the cards had been delivered at their proper destination. 

General visitors were congregated | in the Galleries—the holders of 
white cards (which implied evening ‘dress) being alone admitted to the 
ground floor railed off round about the ‘throne. ‘This arrangement 

gave effect to the Building, at the expense of the visitors, who could see 
little of the opening ceremony, and who had, behind them generally, un- 

{nished deal counters, garnished with packages of every description. 
But the view from acommanding position, either i the Eastern or the 

Western Gallery, was imposing. ; 

At the central point of the Nave were the raised steps, 
upon which thrones stood ready to receive the Imperial couple. 
Above, from the Galleries, rich red velvet drapery floated in mas- 
sive folds to the ground, being gathered at the top by a golden 
crown. On each side of the throne were the seats of the Senators and 
Deputies ; and round about, those of the Diplomatic Corps, the Foreign 
Commissioners, and the Jurors. In the other parts of the Nayve—railed off 
from the State cignitaries—season-ticket-holders and exhibitors roamed 
amid statues, trophies, church carvings, fountains, and flowers, at their 
leisure, or desperately sought to perch themselyes upon high counters to 
obtain a view of the proceedings. People who had been waiting for hours 
began to extract lumps of chocolate, or other popular Parisian refresh- 
ment, from their pockets, and to eat. ‘The dignitaries, in all conceivable 
varieties of costume, from the bright green éinbroideries of the Institute to 
the blazing scarlet of London manicipal grandeur, dropped: in rapidly. 
Ladies in painfully light but pleasingly elegant evening dress, came lean- 
ing upon the arms of stately Senators. Aud then the Im perial Commis- 
sioners, with Prince Napoleon in a General's uniform, at their head, created 
great attention. Yon could see the agitation of the ladies, who beautifully 
fringed the light Galleries—you could hear it when the cannon of the Inva- 
lides reverberated through the Building, announcing the departure of the 
Empcror and Empress from the Tuileries. The cheers outside soon in- 
creased the buzz of expectation within, as the splendid state coaches, richly 
decorated, advanced, headed by outriders wonderfully dressed, and followed 
by the remarkable Cent Gardes. 

Within the building the excitement became intense—partly because jt 
was obvious that the bad arrangements of the authori ties would prevent 

“ at least half of the persons present from seéing anything whatever. 
People became desperate, and clambered into ail kinds of dangerous posi- 
tions—from which they were, however, dislodged by the police, 

Presently Prince Napoleon, followed by the Imperial Commissioners, 
moved towards the northern dr public ‘entrance; One minute afterwards 
a band, beautifully conducted, struck up * Partant ‘pour la Syrie.” The 
Emperor arid Empress were in the Building.’ 

‘As soon as the Imperial couple ‘had reached the seats pr ovided for them, 
the Empress bowed to her Consort, and at’ down— the Emperor re- 
mained standing. ‘Phe band was hushed, “At this moment Prince Napo- 
leon advanced to the steps of the throne, und read an address of some 

. length to his relative. This address included oné sentiment which has, 
strangely enough, been passed by without remark, so fur as I know, by the 
English press. ‘The Prince, referring to/the reduction of tarifls to twenty 
per tent on all foreign manufictures’ Sent for exhibition, declared that 
he Would not use the word prohibition in connection with the Exhibition, 
The Free-trade tendency of this remark is unequivocal. Lhe Emperor, 
who appeared to speak without preparation, addressed the I’rince as his 
dear’ cousin; and said that, in opening the Exhib ition he opened a 
temple of universal concord—or words to this ¢ifect. All this was soon 

“over; and as people in the Galleries (except tliose dire ctly opposite the 
throne) could neither see nor hear anything, they had amused themselves 
gossiping, waiting till the procession should begin its progress along 
the-Nave. 

{The procession was rapidly formed; the band struck up a stirring 
march ; and the Emperor, with the Empress leaning on his arm, fol- 
lowed by Prince Napoleon and the Princess Math ilde, and the officers of 
the Imperial household, turned to the east,up the southern side of the 
Nave. The Emperor, dressed in ‘a general’s uniform, and wearing the 
Grand Cordon, appeared ill, and not very ‘content with the appearance of 
the Exhibition. The Empress, upon whom all eyes were turned, was 
universally admitted to be ‘charmante, ravi ssante! — Her toilet was ex- 
citedly discussed on all sides. It consisted of a green ball-dress, with deep 
flounces of white Jace, and a head-dress of jewels. All admired the 
tend¢r smile, the ‘graceful bow, the stately step of the lady who shares the 
Third Napoleon’s throne. Jt was with the utmost difficulty that’ thé 
police cleared the way for the procession, hundreds'of ‘people crowding on 
the Imperial footsteps ; while from the galleries above crowds of pretty 
faces looked down curiously upon the Scene. | Prince Napoleon’s stately 
figure was very conspicuous in the procession. » ~ ; 4 

Having made the tout of the Nave, the Imperial co uple advanced to the 
steps of the throne, saluted the assembled’\'p eople, and proceeded slowly 
to the northern door, the band burstitig forth with the stirring “ Partant 
pour la Syrie.” “At thé entrance (no retiring'p lace having been been pro- 
vided, apparently) the Empress’ covered’ her shoulders with an ermine 
tippet. And then the Imperial pair _ enteréd the splendid state carriage 
drawn by six horses, and miade their way back to the Tuileries. The 
barriers were at once pulled do wn,and the brilliant crowd cir- 


(Sce the Illustrations at pages 552-553, and 556. 


THE FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT. 


Prince NAPOLEON has declared that the French people owe the line 

Art De; artment cf the Universal Exhibition to the Empress Hugénie- 

The idea of adding the graces of universal art to the splendours of uni- 

versal industry was a most happy one, especially when applied in a 

nation celebrated for the fervour in which its industry has woved art to its 

aid, for the production of clegant utilities. And undoubtedly this idea 

has, in its present realisation, been an eminently happy one. In the 

Dublin Exhibition there was a gallery of painting and sculpture, sent from 

yarious countries; but it was not an organised representation of the 
yarious schools of living nations. Now, the Exhibition open at the pre- 
sent moment in Paris is, in many respects, the most remarkable collection 
of paintings and sculpture ever brought within the walls of one building. 
‘The fine arts of twenty-eight nations are represented upon its walls, in- 
cluding Mexico, Peru, and Java. These twenty-eight nations are repre- 
sented by 2054 artists, exhibiting in all 5112 works of art. Of these artists 
there are 1059 French, and 995 foreigners ; and of the total number of 
works, 2810 belong to France. It is gratifying, ho wever, to notice Eng- 
land at the head of foreign exhibitors ; as regards numerical strength. 
British art is represented by 99 paiuters, 34 sculptors, 51 engravers, 49 
architects, 9 lithographers, and 51 water-colour painters. These contri- 
butors have sent 232 oil-paintings, 76 pieces of sculpture, 164 engravings, 
128 architectural drawings, 33 lithographs, and 144 water-colour drawings. 
‘Thus British art is represented by 777 works ! 

It must be evident at a glance that France has the fairest chance of 
issuing triumphantly from this competition. She crushes all the other 
schools by the number and size of her contributions. In all the English 
collection there is not a canvas like Gerome’s for size; it being some feet 
larger than the “ Marriage of Cana.” ‘The first impression made upon 
the visitor, as he hastily walks through the vast galleries of this universal 
Art Exhibition, is that the English school looks small and feeble beside 
the daring and colossal pictures of France. Our paintings are said by 
the French artists to have all the effect of careful water-colour drawings. 
9 Continental students they appear to lack foree—freedom. Then, again, 
the familiar subjects chosen by English artists appear trifling in galleries, 
where the fall of Rome, the great passages of Scripture, the horrors of 
war and revolution, are dealt in to the exclusion of almost every other 
subject. ‘Ihose students of art, in short, who would like to become 
acquainted with the prejudices and principles of our neighbours as applied 
to the British school, would do well to read Theophile Gautier’s feuille- 
tous on the subject, now in course of publication in the columns of the 
Moniteur. He will here find what the critic of a school headed by Ingres, 
Meissonier, Couture, and Delacroix, has to say of Mulready, Landseer, 
Millais, and the rest of the men prominent in the British school. 

We may pass rapidly by the contributions from Spain, that once reareda 
Murillo and a Velasquez; even Italy sends from the great cradle of the 
arts only evidences of her second childhood. We pause, near the Spanish 
school, before some elegant portraits of beautiful women, as the Duchess 
de Medina-Cceli, the Countess de Robersart, &c., perhaps to regret 
that subjects so promising have not genius of a high order to deal 
with them; although the Spanish portrait-painter Mad-azo is a 
more than average painter’s. He has in moderation some of those popular 
qualities which are wonderfully developed in Winterhalter. 

But we cannot linger in this part of the great Collection. We would even 
pass direct through the German Department, were we not attracted, in 
cummon with hundreds of viritors, to three :emarkable pictures from Louis 
Kuaus, of Wiesbaden. The subjects are not new, but the treatment is 
equal, fully equal, to Wilkie im his best moments. The first—* An 
Encampment of Gipsies, surprised by the Village Constable,” who is 
reading to them, with great pomp, some prohibitory law—is an exqui- 
sitely-conceived picture, full of character, most happily, most delicately 
rerdered. But the second picture—* The Morrow Morning of a Village 
Festival ’—is the artist's masterpiece: here, the sad young girl, holding 
the head of her senseless lover: the shrew pulling her husband home- 
wuid, the said husband insisting upon laying down some very abstruse 
law first; and the exhausted fiddier leering into an empty glass ; while 
two fellows, more used to these scenes than the rest of the company, 
keep up a fierce discussion over a flaring light—all are touches most 
happily drawn from life. And then the force and harmony of the colours, 
the vigour of the drawing, and the breadth of the composition, are alike 
adniirable. Wiesbaden should be proud of Herr Knaus. 

As we pass through the Prussian room we are reminded of the genius 
of Cornelius—and are told to regard it with awe, as it lies against the 
walls. These cartoons, for the Campo Santo at Berlin, are, beyond 
doubt, finely drawn. But it appeared to us that the attitudes were 
strained—that every figure appeared determined to earn its place upon 
the cunvas by the most painful activity. Some of the groups looked, to 
our irreverent eyes, like an exhibition of the industry of all models! We 
were rather inclined to turn from these pretentious performances to the 
sweet mountain landscape, only a little too hard and literal in the fore- 
ground, of Findlar, to the exquisitely-finished cabinet pictures of Jean- 
Georges Meyer, especially “ The Mother and Children”; or to Auguste 
Leu’s Norwegian landscapes, with atrial effects as good as those of Turner 
or Jeanron. But, after all, the contention in the Exhibition will remain 
between the English and French schools. The Americans have sent one 
or two good pictures; but then they appear to be by artists who study 
and live in Europe. Rossiter’s “ Venice” is a fine imitation of Turner ; 
but his “ semitre Life in Amerita”—a moonlight scene—is his happiest 
picture—full and pleasing incolour. The rest of the American contributions 
exhibit mediocrity, without promise. In the same way we may pass by 
the gallery devoted to Belgium—pausing to note here one man who, more 
or less, successfully imitates Claude; then Joseph Stevens, successfully 
imitating Landseer. Holland, however, sends some pretty-finished 


culated about the Building. | ‘The: variety of costumes was remarkable, pictures; but none of these countries exhibits the of a local 
because every public functionary in France has a state uniform, — ~ school, Now, when the visitor has all these States, and 


Of the Exhibition, to which the 10,000 persons present at the opening 
ceremony were allowed ‘ace ess, little need pe said) It was far from 
finished. Skilfully-disposed “hangings hid deal cownters and carpenter's 
tools; the galleries generally; Were about as attractive as Pickford’s yard, 
Still, in the Nave there was'a good effect, or rather a gay effect. The 
flags of all nations hanging from the Crystal roof; the naval trophy of 
England; the great lighthouse ornament ed with Gerome’s allegories of 
the maritime towns; the gtoups of English, French, and Prussian 
statuary ; the great St, Gobain glass; the beautiful carved altars; the | 
French and Belgian church sculptare ; the mysterious transit circle from 
Greenwich (which a French writer has de scribed us a model of the Green- 
wich Observatory); the Bohemian glass ; the Berlin castings ; the great 
carved bird-cage ; Osler’s huge crystal candelabrum ; the fine candelabra 
exhibited by the French—all these contributions, skilfully disposed in the 
Nave, gave a holiday appearance to the Building—for the hour. 

It was said that the Emperor was highly displeased with the state of 
the Building on the opening day, in spite of the endeavours of the Impe- 
rial Commissioners to replace the apathy of the Company by their own 
vigorous administration Since the day on which this opening cerethony 
took place the Commissioners in power have been dismissed. Genera) 
Morin and his factotum no longer govern the fortunes or misfortunes of 
the undertaking. A new set of men promise a vigorous remedy, Prince 
Napoleon himself may be seen in the Building, porttolio in hand, directing 
special managers, distributing various objects, and generally superintend- 


presences and happy rose-tints of the courtly Winterhalter ; the mournful 
power of Miiller; the Etty-like nudities of Diaz; the shore scenes of 


them. 

Between the English and French schools there are broad marks of dis- 
tinct separation. As there is not an English artist who could paint those 
scenes which Decamps has brought home from Turkey (that rush from 
the ‘Turkish boys’ vchool, for instance; and that butcher's shop, with the 

vous white wall !), so there is no Frenen artist who could produce the 
sea of Stunfield, nor the glorious masses of foliage of Lee, Anthony, and 
others, Theophile Gautier has said, with trath, that the English school 
is completely original—original as the people among whom it has sprung 
up. ‘Jberefore, to our mind, it has strong vitality in it—even stronger 


ARBACES.—1. The elegant little poem entitled “Chess”’ is publis'ed by Harri 


BiBLioroLy.—!, The long-promised art-cles by Sir Frederic Madden are fu « 
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vitality than that of France. Every man who has any sense of art must bow 
before the genius of Ingres ; must acknowledge the great merits of Mvissonie 
and Decamps; must acknowledge gratefully masters like Delacroix, Dela- 
roche,and even Vernet; must seestrong originality in Jeanron and the beauti- 
ful landscapes of Rosa Bonheur ; and must acknowledge the extraordinary 
promise that lies in young Gerome’s enormous picture: but at the same 
time he may notice in the paintings of the younger men of the French 
school—or at all events in those of the less prominent men—a tendency 
to the extra-severe and the extra-horrible. Asa specimen of the former, 
we would refer the visitor to Flandrin’s “ Study of a Figure,” marked 
3076; which represents a youth—completely nude, his limbs marked w.th 
the rigidity of death—sitting, with his head upon his kuees, at the edge 
of a precipice. As instances of the extra-horrible, we muy cite * A Sceue 
of the Inquisition,” by Robert Fleury; and “ An Inventor” (wi! 
dead, having been killed by an explosion), by Penguilly L’ Haridon—a 
wretched, sickening horror. These are the extravaganves of the Classiv 
school for which the French professors of art contend = M. L, Desanges’ 
picture, which we have engraved, may be noticed to illustrate, nov the ex- 
travagance, but the care and drawing—the art, which our neighbours love 
beyond all poetry of subject or tenderness of colour. 


lies 


We shall return to this subject; and endeavour to test, by careful and 


conscientious contrast, the artistic strength of the various countries repre- 
sented in this most interesting and instructive Exhibition. 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. B., Brixton.—The comiposition is meritorious, but the Solution too evident. 


. W.. Sunbury.—It can be solved in lhree moves easily—by 1. It. to Q ib 2ud. 
C. A.—We shall try to find space for your lust in an early Number. 
ihe old Problem sadly lacks point. Who is the author? 
You can do better yet. Try once more. Many thanks for the Enigma. 


ALPHA, NEPTUNE, M. G, W.—Ineligible, all. 


. 'T.—The two Jast-received are very clever. 


&. C, H.—Your impromptu answer to the poetical Chess Evigma in our last is neat and true; 


but, unfortunately, we cannot spare room for its insertion. 
», of Pall- 


at number, 


mall. 2, Of Vida’s *Scacchia Ludus ” there are editions and transiations witt 
and many of a much earlier date than the copy you possess. 


Ive preyrira- 
tion, and we hope very shortly to hail their commencement. 2. See the uutice ty Loon~ 
worm. 3. We know but of two copies in England. 


TyKo.—}. You place the new piece on the square where the Pawn stood when promoted. 


2. You could, in such a case, claim a second Queen if you pleased 


W. G.—The position you send is not that called the * fudiaa Problem,’ but a stratagem of 


more recent invention, by a native of India. 


BooKworM.—The collection of Chess works to which you refer, formerly in the posses-ion 


of the Jate Lord. Audley, has at length come to light, and is now in th: hunts of aa 
eminent London bookseller. 


lis: 
Stonehouse, Bridget, Doncaster, Floreat Etoua, Murphy, Omega 
Tom, M. P., W.G., T. G., Cornwallis, Retreater, R. L., Del 
Antrew, Philip, @dipus, Doge, Lex, R. D. W., Secretar’ es, Vernon, A Ch ups 
A Member of the St. George’s Club, Medicus, Louis d’Or, Gregory, oz, 0. P., are correct. 
All others are wrong. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 587. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK, 
1. Kt to K B 6th K to Q sq 3. BR to Q 3rd Anything 
(double ch) 4, Mates 
2. Q to K 6th P takes Q, or (@) | 


(a) P to K Kt 7th 


2. 
3. Q to Q 5th (ch), and mates next move. 


PROBLEM No. 590. 
By J. B., of Bridport. 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in four moves. 


CHESS IN GERMANY. 


A brilliant little affair between HERR LANGE, of Magdebourg, and 
HERR HEINEMAN. 


(Giuoco Piano.) 

WHitE (Herr L.) BLACK (Herr HH.) WHITs (Herr L.) BLACK (Herr H.) 
1. P to K 4th Pto K 4th 11. Q to Q Sth (ch) Kt his 2ul 
2. K KttoKB 3rd QKttoQB3rd (12. BtoK Ktdth(ch) Kt to K 8B 3d 
3.KBtoQB4th KBtoQB 4th | 13. Kt to QB Srd KRtwK Bsqg 
4. Castles K Kt to K B 3rd) 1li_Rto K Bsq Pw Q iri 

(a) 15.P takes Kt(ch) P takes P 
5. PtoQ4th(s) KBtakesP(c) (16.R takes P R takes R 
6 Kt tekes B Q Kt takes Kt 17. P to K 5th B to K ded 
7.P to KB 4th Q Kt to K Srd 18. Btakes R (ch) K to B2nad 
8. P takes P K Kt h. me again | 19.Q to KB 3rd Qto K Kteq 
(@)s 20. Kt to K 4th P takes P 
9.K BR tksK BP Ktake R 21.B to Q*8th (dis- K to Kr 3rd 


(e) - | covermg ch) 
10. K B tks Kt(ch) K takes B (/) 22. QtoK B 6th(ch) Kto Rita 
And White Mates with his Queen in four Moves. 


(a) Penziani advocate: P to Q 3rd. E 

(6) The move usually adopted by the magnates now is Rto K eq. 

(c) Taking the Pawn with Pawn would have been less injurious. ae 
(a) Had he taken the K Pawn, ae would rest won by moving his Queen to K 5 3ei. 
(e) Afine coup. 1 aring, and quite unexpected. 

(J) To have vereated: the King to his square would not have been mauch better. 


CHESS ENIGMAS. 
No. 920.—By R. B. W. si Sie 
White: K at Q sq, Q at K 7th, R at Q 6th, Bs at QB SthandQ R3ed, Kt 
Kt 4th. AN 
ye rE K at QB 4th, Q at Q Kt Sth, Rs at Q sq and Q R Sth, Bat K R7th, 
Kts at K sq and Q B 8th, Ps at K B 2nd and Q R 4th. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 


No. 921.—By J. STONEHOUSE. Ki 
White: K at Q 3rd, Q at Q B 3x, Bat K R 3nd, Ktat K 2nd; Psat K R 
5th, K 4th, and Q 6th. st e 
Black: K aK B 6th, R at KB 5th, Bs at K R Sth and Q R ad, Ktat KB 
Sth, Psat K Réthand TthandK Bath _ 
White to play and mate in four moves. 


KARANJI, NEAR BALACLAVA. 
Our Artist has, in the Mlustration upon the next pace, sketched the vil- 
lage of Karanji, which is pleasantly situated about two miles aad a halt 
from Balaclava, and is now occupied by our transport service. The neigh- 
bouring hills afford excellent pasturage for horses. On the left, adout mid- 
way up the hills, are stationed a heavy brigade of artillery; immeiiately 
upon the spur of the hill to the right is the Russian battery at Tnksr- 
man; on the right, upon the hill, about midway, is the division of General 
Verroy ; and in the distance are the plains of Balaclava. 

‘The Ilustration upon page 585 shows a picturesque group Upoa Sutlers’ 
Wharf, at Balaclava, with part of the landlocked harbour; the back- 
ground of the picture being the bold hills by which this extrasotiaary 
place is environed. 
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THE VILLAGE OF KARANJI, NEAR BALACLAVA—(suz race 583.) 
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AALI PACHA, THE NEW TURKISH MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS.—FROM A PHOTOGRAGH BY MILLER, OF VIENNA. 


RECENT MINISTERIAL CHANGES IN TURKEY.—THE 
NEW GRAND VIZIER, AALI PACHA. 


Berore adverting to the career of this distinguished person, late 
Plenipotentiary Extraordinary of the Porte at the Court of Vienna, and 
now Grand Vizier, it may be as well to glance at that of the 
illustrious diplomatist whom he has supplanted. The services of 
Redschid Pacha to his country are universally acknowledged, and it is 
to be regretted that so able a Minister should be entirely removed 
from office. Men well acquainted with his talents, and with the spirit 
of the Turkish nation, consider his dismissal merely temporary. 
Whether this be the case or not, the good he has done will win for him 
honourable mention in history, and a place in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

MovustTarra Repscuip, the ex-Vizier of Turkey, was born at Constan- 
tinople in the year 1802. Nearly related to the Vizier Ali, he learnt at an 


early age the arts of war and diplomacy. After the death of that Minister 
he received a place under Government through the mediation of the new 
Vizier, Izza Pacha. A volume of meritorious poems, which he published 
about that time, won for him the friendship of the celebrated poet, Perten, 
then Minister of Foreign Affairs. In 1829 he accompanied the Uttoman 
Plenipotentiaries on their mission to Adrianople; and in the following 
year he was made Assedji, or reporter of the Divan, and went in that 
eapacity to Egypt with Khahil Pacha’s expedition. On his return to Con- 
stantinople he was sent to Kutahie to confer with the Baron de Varennes, 
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Chargé d’Affaires of France, relative to the conditions of the armistice , 


between the Sultan and Ibrahim Pacha. Fresh honours were heaped 
upon him successively, till at length he was made a Pacha, and sent in 
the year 1834 as Ambassador to the Court of France. 


“The arrival of Redschid Pacha at Paris,” says M. Ubicini, in his | 


“ History of Turkey,” “ caused a great deal of sensation, from the fact of 
his being the first Turkish Ambassador sent to France since the year 
1802. The easy air, polished manners, and natural vivacity of the young 
diplomatist—so different from what had been expected in an Envoy of 
the Grand Turk—won for him the friendship of every member of the 
high circle in which he moved, as well as the favour of the people. 
Most attentive at the Court, and at diplomatic assemblies and soirées, he 
yet found time to cultivate the acquaintance of men of art and letters, and 
left Paris for London universally regretted.” A year’s residence in the 
quality of Ambassador at the latter city completed his European educa- 
tion. One morning, on opening his despatches, he discovered a letter, 
totally unexpected, but most important, worded in the following terms :— 


The flower of thy friendship will unfold at the news I send thee. 


Khorsen smokes his narghilé in his solitary palace at Stamboul, and I sit | 


to-day upon the cushions where he slept last night. 

In a word I am Sadrazan, and my dear son Redschid is Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Let him hasten, then, to quit the land of the infidel and 
rejoin me. 

May the roses and jasmines of our friendship flourish for ever. 

PERTEN. 


Redschid wound up his affairs in London, and immediately took his | 


departure for his native country. But great was his dismay and his grief at 


GENERAL OSTEN-SACKEN, COMMANDER OF A RUSSIAN DIVIS{ON AT SEBASTOPOL, 


finding, on his arrival at Constantinople, that his kind protector was ne 
more. Perten, overthrown by the intrigues of his rivals, had received at 
Adrianople the fatal cordon, and died like a hero of old. 
This unexpected event, although it saddened, did not injure, the pro- 
| spects of the young Minister. He retained the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs until the year 1838, when he was sent to London as Envoy 
| Extraordinary. In the following year he visited Rome, and was pre- 
| sented to the Pope. The death of the Sultan Mahmoud again called him to 
| Constantinople (3rd September, 1839), and he resumed his post of Minister 
| of Foreign Affairs. It was thought that the reforms begun by Mahmoud 
would follow him to his grave. But this was not the case; for the 
splendid reign of Abdul-Medjid was inaugurated by many wise acts 
| Redschid Pacha, to whom the best reforms are attributed, was again sent 
as Ambassador to France, and remained there for three years. In the 
| autumn of 1845 he was again appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, only, 
| however, to be adyanced, a few months afterwards, to a still more im- 
| portant office—that of Grand Vizier. He occupied this distinguished 
position till the year 1853, when he was for the fourth time elected Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. On the 23rd Nov., 1854, he was once more elevated to 
the Vizierat, which he has recently resigned in favour of Aali Pacha. 
| AAI Pac#a, the new Grand Vizier of Turkey, was, in the earlier part 
of his career, Ambassador at the Court of London. He was recalled to 
| Constantinople in 1846, to fill the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
which he did for six years. In 1852 he found himself at the head of the 
Government, but was soon obliged to resign in favour of Mehemet Ali. 
| After having been for several months Governor of Broussa, he was 
chosen President of the Council of Tanzimat. At the end of the year 
1854 he was again made Foreign Minister; and at the commencement of 
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trays of coffee, sweetmeats, sherbet, and water ices; and past others swaying 
lighted pipes, with costly mouthpieces of richly-jewelled amber; and others, 
bearing napkins of scarlet velvet, embroidered with gold, upon their left 
shoulders, ‘These mutes are the only persons who are allowed by the grim 
guards dat pair Council-chamber ; but even they will find means to 


LITERATURE OF THE W. 
Amonest the numerous busy pens which the Turkish question and the 
war have already called into operation—treating the subject in the man. 
ner historic, descriptive, critical, or speculative, or all combined, as the 
case may be—none has produced a more decided sensation than that of the 
gentleman who styles himself—appropriately enough we believe —the 
“ Roving Englishman.” With opportunities for observation, both of the’ 
diplomatic and military history of the question, beyond those enjoyed by 
most men, he brings to bear upon it a spirit of independent, unsparing 
stricture, and a graphic power which few even of our acknowledged classic 
writers have surpassed. With a humour to condemn rather than 
praise; to lash with bitter denunciation and pungent sarcasm 
abuses and® blunders, great and small, wherever he finds them ; incapable 
functionaries, regardless of their rank and prescriptive honours ; and sys- 
tems, however, sanctioned by time and authority ; is it to be wondered at 
that his pages should be eagerly perused by a public who for nearly 
two years have been chafing with indignation at the incapacity and 
obstinacy of their rulers, and are now dearly paying the cost of their mis 
deeds? ‘Truly and earnestly does the writer plead for those reforms which 
every friend of the country so earnestly calls for; but which our 
rulers appear not to appreciate—deaf to the solemn warnings which are 
daily pouring in their ears. “ Ill does the Family judge of the mournful 
but determined spirit of the times,” says the writer in a powerfully- 
written preface to his “ Pictures from the Battle-fields,” “or they would 
quail before the strong clear intellects of those good and great men who are 
now so calmly and resolutely hostile to their corrupt and ignorant mis- 
rule. The writing which dismayed Belshazzar at his banquet is on their 
walls, but they read it not.” 

It is, perhaps, almost unnecessary to remark that in such & field, with 
such opportunities, and such inducements, there is always risk of over~ 
stepping the bounds of exact truth; of handling the lash a little too 
stoutly and too indiscriminately. This is the error which all who exer- 
cise power, without restraining influences, are liable to fall into; and 
from this error, we must add, the “ Roving Englishman ” is by no meas 
free, and the result is somewhat to mar the general value of his labours— 
not merely as regards their moral influence, but their pictorial 
effect. The able and fearless mannerin which he has attacked the 
larger abuses of our State machinery; drawing aside the dark 
curtain behind which a family government have endeayoured 
to conceal the disgraceful and deplorable results of the system 
of trick, favouritism, and imbecility to which the councils and 
material interests of the country have been so long sacrificed, is worthy 
of the cause, and entitles him to the highest honour; but, when he goes 
from generals to particulars, and vents the vials of his splenetic wrath 
upon individuals—which he does unsparingly on persons in every de- 
partment and grade of the service—he somewhat spoils his case, and 
leads one to suspect personal pique, and the undue influence of a jaundiced 
idiosyncracy, as the source and origin of his strictures. We agree in 
much that he says (“Rambles in Turkey”) in condemnation of 
our diplomatic system in the East;—as to the organisation 
and personnel of our consular establishments, the inefficiency 
of the staff of the Embassy—particularly their ignorance of languages, 
which obliges us to resort to hireling foreigners, chiefly Levantine adyen- 
turers, as interpreters between us and the Porte; and the impertinent 
self-importance, the habit of meddling interference, and, too often, the 
the utter bad faith and recklessness, of these mercenaries. But when we 
find an honest, able, and most laborious diplomatist, who has represented 
the interests of this country at the Porte, off and. on, for the best part of 
half a century, and who, during that period, has always seen through, and 
succeeded in thwarting, the intriguing policy of the common enemy— 
when we find a statesman of this class and character ridiculed 
in an unseemly manner, under the soubriquet of Sir Hector Stubble—his 
whole public career sweepingly denounced as either useless: or positively 
mischievous—his personal character and domestic habits made the subject 
of flippant, we had almost said ribald jests—ay, even to the recesses of 
his “ lonely dressing-room,” where, as is said, “he sat angrily” the live- 
long day; whereas in that lonely dressing-room it would be more truthful 
to say that he laboured: anxiously and unceasingly the live-long day, and 
often the live-long night ;—we turn from the page with a feeling akin to 
resentment, that age and honoured service should be no protection against 
such unjustifiable assaults. When, in addition, we recollect that the sub- 
ject of those laboured philippics is at a distance from home, in the midst 
of his public labours, and that official etiquette would prevent him 
from entering upon any defence against them, evenifhe felt inclined ; whilst 
(as we have reason to believe) the opportunities for these disparaging re- 
marks were obtained by the writer at a time when he was himself in the pub- 
lie service, probably in subordination to, and under the very roof of, that 
distinguished Minister, our charge against his bad taste almost sinks beneath 
the more serious charge of breach of faith. Public servants—however 
high, however humble, their rank—should always bear scrupulously in 
mind that, on quitting the service, they by no means become exempt from 
that pledge to secresy, that honourable confidence, which properly exists 
as the basis and bond of union of all establishments. Even in private 
life, do we not listen with misgiving, with doubt, and with some degree of 
disgust, to the servant who abuses his late master or former colleague ? 
After these observations, which we think do not exceed in severity the 
just’ requirements of the case—a case in which not only the personal 
reputation of an individual functionary, but a whole policy represented in 
his person, are involyed—we may safely give, as a taste of the author’s 
lively humour, a sketch of some of the incidents of a Council of State at 
Constantinople, the one in question being notably that which immediately 
led to the rupture between Turkey and Russia :— 

There is a great Council sitting on the banks of the Bosphorus. The long 
hours of a bright summer day have rolled silently on, and the night is already 
far advanced; but it shows no signs of breaking up. The gilded caiques of 
the great dignitaries of the empire still remain moored along the quay, and 
the more modest boats of the lesser pachas still continue to glide noiselessly 
through them and discharge their occupants, who pace, with measured step 
and thoughtful looks, through the palace portals. Now and then there is a 
slight stir among the boatmen and servants, who are waiting so wearily out- 
side. It is when the plain swift boats shoot rapidly up, which bear those im- 

t and excitable Levantines, who have contrived to obtain the extremely 
convenient births of dragomen to the foreign Embassies. It would be amnsing 


at any other time to notice the lofty humour of these fellows; how scornfully 
they elbow the most dignified Turks, and how they take advantage even of this 


the present year he was sent to Vienna as Plenipotentiary Extraordinary 
—a post which he has recently resigned on his elevation to the Vizierat. 
He is a man of high character, and diplomatic experience. : 
Fuap Errenpt, the New Minister for Foreign Affairs, is a poet, with 
a whole pedigree of poetical ancestors. He commenced his political 
career a short time after the death of Mahmoud—his first office being that 
of Ambassador Extraordinary at the Court of Madrid on the occasion of 
the Queen’s majority. From Madrid he went to Lisbon, and was received 
in the Peninsula as flatteringly as Redschid had been at the French 
and English capitals. In the year 1845 he was appointed Grand Inter- 
preter of the Porte; in which quality he gained the friendship of the 
Due de Montpensier, and, through his intervention, the title of Commander 
of the Legion of Honour. Three years afterwards he was chosen Com- 
mirsary Extraordinary of the Porte in the Danubian Principalities, but 
was not successful in defending those unfortunate countries against the 


show the: wickes ‘nonsense of closed doors and secresy in affairs, for they will 

a skery of it. ; J 

- He enters the room where the Council is just breaking up, and his mere 
“presence makes everyone constrained and uneasy. But the little man is 

conscious of the extent of a power and authority which should never have been 

confided to him. He loves importance, and he knows that he speaks in the 
| honoured name of mighty England. He delivers his message in a harsh in- 

sulting tone in consequence. 

Two hours afterwards a mute betrayed that message by signs to the Russians, 
and its purport the world may now learn during long and bloody wars. Its 
immediate effect was best known by the instant departure of Prince Meus- 
chikoff. He left in a whirlwind of execrations, and the suite of the Russian 
Ambassador insulted the British Embassy in the streets of Pera.—Pictures 
JSrom the Battle Fields. 

All this is very amusingly told, and is just the sort of gossip which a 
loiterer outside the doors of the Council-chamber might pick up and relish 
amazingly. As such we have no fuult to find with it; but we have fault 
to find with our friend the “Roving Englishman,” when, indulging in 
reflections of his own upon the merits of the question, he takes such a 
shallow view of it as to run on thus :— 

Seeret diplomacy mines and counter-mines ambassadorial dignity; private 
piques, jealousy, mistakes, ignorance, and want of comsel had all been at work,— 
and here was theendof them, A little openness and common sense, a little 
courtesy and good-will, would have made all well, and might still remedy the 
mischief, though the plot isnow thickening, and rage is in the heart of Russia. 

As for the Turks, they haye been so bought, and sold, and intimidated, that 

they have lost all heart. The Council-chamber is a melancholy scene of dis- 
union and petty intrigue. Every man fancies he knows the price at which his 
neighbour has been bought; some calculate if it would be worth while to sell 
themselves for the same. There is no concord or political honesty, little hope, 
and much confusion among them. Many ask each other in whispers if Russian 
rule would really be much worse than the eternal browbeating and humi- 
liating insolence of some half-dozen ill-bred Levantines—all they know of the 
foreign missions. Under Russian rule they would at least be members of x 
mighty empire, and enjoy respect and security; now they have neither. Their 
fortunes and characters are completely at the mercy of vulgar and hostile 
strangers. 
And then he exclaims again, vainly we fear: —“‘ Oh for a little common 
sense,” &e. A little common sense, forsooth! Is it possible that our 
author, a man who, if he had remained in the diplomatic service, and if that 
service had been organised according to his views, might possibly have had 
charge of our interests in this matter; is it possiblethatany man, for the 
mere pleasure of gratifying private pique against an individual, ci so 
shut his eyes to the real objects and inducements in this great struggle as 
to suppose that “a little openness and common sense—a little courtesy 
and good-will, would have made all well, and might still remedy the mis- 
chief ;” in other words, that the Emperor of Russia crossed the Pruth and 
threw Europe into commotion, only because Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
was personally distasteful to himself, or to his emissary Menschikoff?* “ A 
little common sense” would have suggested to the writer not to indulge 
in such outrageous nonsense at a moment when the people of this country 
pretty well understand the past inducements to this struggle, and are only 
indignant that the oceasion and necessity for it were too long concealed 
from them, and the preparations made to meet it so tardy and inefficient. 

Pursuing, now, the subject of the war, and the writer's “ Pictures from 
the Battle Fields,” we have the more pleasing duty to acknowledge their 
high merit, their general truthfulness, and, as we think, the good which 
may result from the revelations conveyed in them. As to their attrac. 
tiveness for general readers, it is impossible mnch to overratethem. The 
writer does not attempt a narrative of the War in the East; he gives only 
a succession of “ Pictures”—word-pictures—but so graphic and life-life 
in character, so full, so minute in detail, as to fill the mind’s-eye 
with more than any picture could convey. He has been through all the 
successive scenes, and watched all the successive phases of this exciting 
but painful drama. | We find him equally “at home” in his art, in the 
dirty, uncomfortable quarters at Varna, then in the wretched huddled- 
up town at Balaclava,in the miserable Camp before Sebastopol, in the 
externals of the diplomatic muddle and mystery at Constantinople, in the 
weary journey from Varna to Bucharest, and in the jumble of society in 
the capital of Wallachia. 

We shall select, as our last extract, the author's accountof “ a Russian 
soldier,” which, admirable as it is, aga piece of descriptive writing, still be- 
trays his irradicable propensity for the sarcastic and depreéciatory, to a 
point which we would gladly have seen qualified with some word of sym- 
pathy for the unhappy victim of ruthless, unhallowed oppression. Of the 
poor, unhappy, but truly brave, Russian soldier, he says :— 


afterwards, on account of the overbearing behaviour of Prince Menschikoff. 
He was then sent to the Grecian provinces, at that time in a state of in- 
surrection, where, by his moderation and energy, he did much towards 
restoring the peace. Though abundantly occupied with military and 
diplomatic business, Fuad Effendi encouraged letters and arts, and became 
a member of the Imperial Academy, founded in 1851. He is one of the 
most remarkable men of Turkey; and, although his colleague, Aali 
Pacha, is not quite so liberal as might be wished, the Allies have no reason 
to be discontented with the change of Ministry in Turkey. 


GENERAL OSTEN-SACKEN. 


Or the internal organisation of the Russian army less is known than of the 
civil departments of the State. This may account for the frequent blunders 
of the English press, on the subject of the personnel and past history of 
commanders in the service of the Czar. General Osten-Sacken for a long 
time suffered under this species of misapprehension, haying been confounded 
with another officer, General O:ten, who fought against the Turks in the 
campaign on the Danube. General Osten-Sacken is older in the service, and 
higher in grade, and in the confidence of the Emperor, than his namesake. 

He ranks, however, among the younger Generals, of the school of which 
Liiders and Riidiger are among the most remarkable members. Unlike 
other Generals now engaged in the Crimea, General Osten-Sacken cannot 
point to any laurels gained in the former wars of Russia, except those 
won in common with other officers who served in a subordinate capacity. 

The promotion, however, of the younger military chieftains to places of 
honour, is one of the characteristics of Russian policy especially developed 
during the present war. At all events our attention has been more 
drawn to this part of the system of the enemy than when we 
were mere observers of his campaigns, not sharers in the strife. General 
Osten-Sacken belongs to the German party in Russia. As his name 
implies, he is himself of German descent, and is one more instance of the 
wise policy by which Russia, when she incorporates the territory of other 

nations, also seeks to amalgamate with her own population and associate 
with her institutions the people whom she has conquered, and whom thus 
she seeks so easily to govern. 

The past military career of General Osten-Sacken affords no salient 
points for biographical notice. His name does not appear in any promi- 
nent shape in the Russian campaign in Hungary, and his status in the 
army is too recent to permit his having been engaged in the wars of 
1828-1831. He was Governor of Odessa at the time of its bombard- 
ment, and distinguished himself by the readiness with which he responded 
to the humane purpose of the Allies in sparing all those parts of the 
city that were not Imperial property. His treatment of the English 
who have fallen into his hands has evinced ns appreciation of the motives 
which led the Allies to effect that change in the ancient modes of warfare. 
In his government of Sebastopol, General Osten-Sacken has shown some 
of the rarest qualities of a military commander. In fertility of resource 
and indomitable perseverance he is not surpassed by any military com- 
mander of the present time. Should the war continue we may expect to 
see him hold a still more important command. 


A Russtan Picture or Szpastopou.—In spite of all the efforts 
which the enemy have made, our bulwarks stand as fast as ever. Long before 
the bombardment began, the journals of the West informed us that our walls 
and forts were speedily to be put to anew proof. This made us redouble our 
precautions, and we bore firmly the truly murderous (hotlische) fire which 
threatened all with destruction. Nevertheless, thousands were devoted to death, 
and it made one shudder to see the Evdorus (the steam-boat) pass every two 
hours, during the bombardment, from the south to the north, with so many 
wounded that she could scarcely carry them. While standing in Bastion No. 4 
—the bastion which suffered most of all—I forgot the danger to which I was 
exposed in admiration of the cool and stoical conduct of our sailors. They fell 
and expired without a cry, though racked by the most fearful agonies. The 
southern side of our town has suffered most severely, and is scarcely to be 
recognised again. Five hundred houses have been totally destroyed, and grass 
is growing on their ruins, The beautiful theatre no longer exists. Though 
the upper districts of the town are not so much damaged, yet there 
is not a single house to be seen which does not bear manifest traces of the bom- 
bardment. The streets are everywhere rooted up by shot, and the pavement is to- 
tally destroyed, while atevery corner stand whole pyramids of the enemy’s cannon 
balls, and exploded shells, which were daily collected before the opening of the 
fire. In many streets five or six such pyramids are to be seen, each of them 
from eight to ten feet high. Nevertheless, business is continued, and booths 
are opened for the sale of goods. Prices, however, are enormously raised, and 
sugar costs one silver rouble (2s.) per lb. The supply of meat is more than 
abundant, but bread is exceedingly scarce. The streets are filled with 
people, and crowds of children run to and fro, assisting at the construction of 
barricades, and peltirfg each other with balls of clay. Our life in Sebastopol is 
agreeable to us, for use is a second nature. The greatest accommodation pre- 
vails in the harbour of Ekaterin, where cannon-balls, powder, fascines, sacks, 
and provisions are landed in astounding quantities, as they are forwarded from 
the northern forts. In a word, neither the thunder of the enemy’s cannon nor 
the siege of Sebastopol is suffered to disturb us any longer ; we mourn over our 
adversaries, who are shedding their blood without result before our brazen walls. 
Weread many absurd statements about the condition of the besieged ; but the 
absurdest of all is, undoubtedly, the news that we suffer from want of supplies, 
and that hundreds of us are daily cut off by death—of all which no trace is to be 
seen.— Letter from a Russian Officer, May 18. 

Ti Russtan Aruy For Inpra.—It seems tolerably certain that 
Russia intended to have tried her hand at a diversion in the direction of India, 
had we not deranged her plans by the invasion of the Crimea. There is a 
Russian officer now at head-quarters who belonged to a regiment that was 
actually told off fora march to India last year. There were several other regi- 
ments destined for the same expedition, but they, too, found themselves 
encamped on the Alma on the 19th September, and on the road to Bagtcheserai 
the following evening. The officers had been provided with books relating to 
India, and had been studying “the manners and customs” of the Hindoos and 
Mussulmans of the great Peninsula. It is said, to be gure, that it would be 
imposs:ble for the Russians to transport an army over the torrid wastes which 
lie between them and India ; but there was a certain Alexander, who once moved 
a very ¢fficient army in the same direction, through bs dg more sparsely popu- 
lated and less cultivated; and though modern warfare is waged with more 
difficulty, and is attended with considerations respecting greater impedimenta, we 
might find that, if a Russian Alexander the Great ever arose in these times, 
our calculations were valueless, as all calculations are which make nought of 
the inspirations and miracles of military genius. The officer in question ** hath 
a pleasant wit,” and gives abundant proofs, in the pleasant couplets he re- 
members concerning the war, that the Russians are by no means destitute of 
humour, He sings one song anent the proceedings of Prince Menschikoff after 


He is a sulky, sullen, stupid-looking fellow, with a pale-blue complexion, 
like that produced by what the doctors call the “administration” of nitrate of 
silver in cases of disease. Poor wretch! he looks like a felon, for he has been 
treated all his life as a hound.’ He has a short straight nose, the nostrils of 
which are turned outwards, and seem like two small holes in his face. He has 
little round eyes; but he is too stupified by ill-treatment to have any expres- 
sion in them, though he is in the first flush of youth and strength. His hair is 
of a rusty bay, or reddish brown. It does not dare to curl or wave, and sticks 
out in points and notches, as though in despair of doing right, turn which way 
it will. He is a square-built, powerful man, but he is listless, silent, and 
awkward. He appears susceptible of neither pain nor pleasure ; to have no 
respect or loye for himself. He seems to have neither reason nor instinct. He 
is a machine ready to obey a touch of the impelling rod, or to have some- 
thing within him which hears and acts at the hoarse shout of command; but 
of himself he does nothing. He has no will, no energy, no pride of craft. If 
you speak to him suddenly he starts, and takes an attitude of drilled attention. 
He will not flinch or stir for a blow; but his eyes darken and his thick lips 
close. Heis dirty in his person and habits, but not untidy or slovenly; for he 
seems always on parade. God only knows what thoughts pass through his 
mind, for he never utters any. He appears profoundly impressed with his owa 
insignificanceand inferiority toevery one who wears agood coat, and he bows down 
abjectly before a bit of gold lace and a sword, whoever wears them. He has uo 
soldierly love of pleasure. He love drinks, indeed, and he will sit sileaty 
soaking raw spirits as long as he can get any, but the liquor has no 
brightening effect on him. He is as impassive in his cups a8 when sober. 
He may drink himself blind, deaf, speechless, motionless, but he cannot drink 
himself gay. If an officer told him to walk down a precipice, or drink a giass 
of speedy poison, the idea of remonstrance or disobedience would never occur to 
him. He would do either as merely a part of his allotted task in life, the object 
for which he was born. He has been told that the French and English are 
impious heretics, a sort of plausible devils in human shape; he believes it 
devoutly, for he has no reasoning powers, no opinions. He believes that 
he will incur Divine wrath by holding communion with them; that 
they will poison him if he eats their food; that they will torture instead of 


the Alma, which is said by those who can appreciate it to be intensely funny. | aw{ul moment to insult them sorely. What low-bred ignorance, what un- | healing him, if he is wounded; that their medicines are death in disgui i 
The Prince is represented as having fled to a house in i, out of the timely pretensions they show! But the fate of a great empire is at stake, and peered a rocker, their idindnéss a davies of the Evil dhe ile he so doewd 
window of which 3 | we, at least, will not smile while the momentous game is being played out. these things distinctly, and one after the other; but such is the general confused 


he i the passers-by respecting the fate of Sebastopol 

and he is at last aieuimagt tibet it has nat beoe take, and begins to dance 
with joy, to extol his grand flank march, and to boast of his splendid defence of the 
place. Another song, the same mouth, puts the contest in a ludicrous light, 
and deciaacs tie Ee eee a ® struggle in order to see whether the 
Russians or the Allies are the best diggers and ditchers. “* We build one re- 
dvubt, they build another; they make one trench, we make its brother, é&c.”” 
The gentleman is a Pole, and was present at Alma and Inkerman. At the 
latter battle the company he commanded lost 75 men out of 140. He then 
served with the external army, but got tired of Tchorgoum and b/asé with the 
monotony of life in huts. He collected all his resources, and gave a grand ball 
to all his friends in the army near Tchorgoum—champagne at 30s. a 

claret at 20s., and pickles at 10s.; and next day came into our cavalry pickets, 


A rustling of robes and a louder hum of voices is at last making itself heard 
through the open windows, and comes gratefully to the cars of the listeners 
beneath. .The Council is breaking up. The caidjis begin to unmoor 
their boats, and the tired servants stretch their weary limbs. Ricketts, the 
newspaper correspondent, so snubbed by the Embassies, is waiting for 
the Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs to tell him the result of the Council. 
The Embassies will be making a mystery for months of the news, which Mr. 
Ricketts will send off by to-morrow’s post to all Europe. The waiting 
crowd, however, must haye patience @ little longer; for just at this moment a 
caique rows up with the speed of an arrow. A small fussy man springs on 
shore and runs through the », As he disappears there is a murmur 


impression on his abject mind. 

His clothes are ill-made and scanty ; they are so thin that they seem all out- 
side; a broad white band is slung over his right shoulder and descends to his 
left hip; this sustains his sword—it is not a very good one. The mass of the 
Russian army are of course badly armed, from the organised system of pecu- 
lation which exists in every department. Indeed, the Russian soldier has, per- 
haps, never had a {ull meal of wholesome food eyen in his lifetime. He was 
yobbed before he was born, like his father before him, and he has been robbed 
ever since. First, by the Baron and the disponent ; since, by every one who 
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with a brother officer, on the day of the races at Karanji, and has been living | that he is the first inte of the ‘Embassy. slomatic career in the East 
here ever since.—Letter from the Camp. rp On trots the little man, through ; and galleries ; through conserva- by whose inspirations he 
Tar Mare Liquor Law in New Yorx.—An elaborate opinion | tories fragrant with the perfume of rare flowers, and fresh with the coolness of |. ‘Count Pozzo di Borgo, in 
has been given i cee epee He to pone of Se Nor fountains which sparkle in the shade like living things; on, past mutes, bearing | hi October, 1825, wrote as 
to passa probibitory liquor law. He argues the point and sums 0 Ministry, and the in- 
up with the following conclusion :—1. That it is t for the eto | soputax leader, have. weakened 
prohibit the domestic traffic in intoxicating li 2. That the Act passed is | sGinté, The differe 
constitutional and valid, and as applicable to liquors after leaving the ‘the affuirs pore 
importer’s hands as any other. 3. That the means by the for in of Turkey 
the enforcement of its’ enactments are lawful and valid. 4. That the duty of hor the most evi- 
enforcing the law is not confined to the officers specially named in it, but is de- or his policy in regard 
volved upon all those whose general duty it is to enforce any of the laws of the prepares 


State against crime. 
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taken, the writer speculates upon the difficulties attendant upon the occu- 
pation of that territory, supposing we should succeed in taking it, 
and upon the expediency of a partial withdrawal of our troops at the first 
favourable opportunity, for the purpose of commencing the proposed 
Asiatic campaign :-— 

The Isthmus of Perekop (he seys), at its narrowest point, is about five miles 
broad, unapproachable by sea; by no means well supplied with fresh water ; 
unhealthy in its climate, and exposed to the full force of those keen northerly 
| blasts from which our army has already, in a more sheltered situation, suffered 

so severely. The burning sun of summer, the malaria of antimn, the snows 
of winter, and the stench exhaled from the Putrid Sea, woud render the camp 
at Perekop a most disagreeable place of abode at all times; while @ glance at 
the map will suffice to show that upon the long narrow Isthmus of Arabat 
troops would be exposed to still greater inconveniences. The forces at these 
two points, however, must nevessarily be enormous, as upon them would be 
concentrated the whole strength of the Russian army, enjoying # free and un- 
interrupted communication with the interior, While, therefore, it may not 
follow, from a consideration of these circumstances, that a campaign in the 
Crimea, and the ultimate occupation of that provinee, is impossible, it is not 
to be denied that it is encompassed with grave difficulties; and at this par- 
ticular stage of the war it may not be ill-timed to suggest, whether the fall of 
Sebastopol might not be advantageously followed by a partial withdrawal of 
our forces from that district, which is the strongest point upon the whole 
Russian frontier, preparatory to a descent upon those outlying provinces, which 
have been universally regarded as its greatest weakness. 

The reader need hardly be reminded that, since the above passage was 
written (about a fortnight ago), glorious successes have attended our arms, 
giving us the complete command of the Sea of Azoff, and of the whole 
eastern frontier of the Crimea; thus completely cutting off the Russian army 
from the source whence it has chiefly derived its supplies, and, at the same 
time, obyiating the difficulties suggested in the way of our occupation. 
To proceed. Mr. Oliphant says :— 

The Crimea might be temporarily occupied, but to hope permanently to an- 
nex to Turkey this distant peninsula which is now an integral portion of the 
Russian empire, would be as absurd as to imagine that it could be organised 
into an independent kingdom. But none of these objections exists in the case 
of the provinces beyond the Caucasus. 


We apprehend that Mr. Oliphant’s suggestions result from an erroneous 
impression as to the real scope and objects of the war, as far as they have 
been hitherto developed or propounded. It is not the object or intention 
of the Allies to permanently occupy the Crimea, much less would they be 
disposed to a permanent occupation of “ the provinces beyond the 
Caucasus,” engaged in an endless guerilla warfare, in company 
with the brave Schamyl and his mountain hordes. Neither 
is it their intention to “ annex” that distant peninsula to 
the dominions of the Porte, which has already a _ greater 
extent of territory than it can well govern. The sole object now in 
view with the Allies is to destroy the supremacy of Russia in the Black 
Sea; and this will be effectually done by the destruction of Sebastopol, 
and the Russian fleet within its harbours and docks. This end would not 
even beapproached or aided by a campaign in the Transcaucasian provinces . 
whilst, Sebastopol destroyed, and the Black Sea free from the terror of 
Russian armaments, apprehensions of further aggression in the Asiatic pro- 
yinces of ‘Turkey on the part of Russia, would be at an end. Sebastopol 
is the key to the occupation of the Black Sea, and the base of all con- 
templated Russian conquest; beside this, the Caucasus is a field of secondary 
and comparatively small importance. Wewonder that when Mr. Oliphant 
stated that Sebastopol was “ the strongest point upon the whole Russian 
frontier "—whilst ihe Transcaucasian provinces were “ its greatest weak- 
ness”—he did not forsee the inevitable deduction to be drawn from this 
admission. 

Mr. Oliphant urges his views not only in the interest of the Ottoman 
integrity, but of our own Eastern empire ; and revives the oft-repeated 
threat of a Russian invasion of Hindostan. But, after referring to the 
Aact that Lord Metcalfe and many of the best-informed and most cautious 
observers of Eastern policy have said much to explode that apprehension 
—showing its utter impracticability, under any condition of affairs which 
May reasonably be supposed to occur—-we need only observe that, as 
soon as the sting is taken out of Russia at Sebastopol, her powers for 
aggressive wrong in the East are gone. 


has had to do with him. In the army he has had to digest the last sublimated 
essence of robbery; for in Russia the Commander-in-Chief robs the 
Generals, and the Generals, atter their degree, rob the Colonels, and 
the Colonels rob the Majors, and the Majors rob the Captains, and the Captains 
robs the Lieutenants, but all rob the soldier together, Russia presents, perhaps, 
the only example in history of a country governed by a military despotism, 
and in which the soldiers have been successfully kept in the same state of slavery 
as the rest ef the community. 


Paris. Louis IX., who devoted himself to the extencion of commerce 
and industry, made three proclamations relative to the sale of the fresh 
and salt fish brought to the Halles, by which no one was allowed to sell 
thore articles of food without first paying a fee, and obtaining the ex- 
press permission of the Government. 

Near the Champeaux stood the Cemetery of the Innocents, along the 
walls of which, Philippe the Hardy, son of Louis IX., stationed a 
number of “poor and miserable persons” to sell shoes and leathers. 
Later a vaulted gallery was erected, called the Charniers,or Charnel- 
houses. The pavements of tombstones, ornamented with epitaphs, were 
lined with linendrapers’ and other shops, and offices of publieseribes. Be- 
neath that sombre roof the gay world came and went, “dancing over 
graves.” 

Originally this cemetery stood in the outskirts of Paris ; but,in the course 
of a few years it forrned the centre of one of the most populous quartiers, 
It was soon found that fumes exhaled from this den of corruption, and 
that the health of the living was imperilled by so close a fellowship 
with the dead. Numerous and loud complaints at length awakened those 
in authority toa scnse of the danger that was incurred; and in 1786 it 
was decided that the cemetery should be cleared out and converted into a 
public market for the sale of fruit and flowers. During several months 
the streets leading to it were thronged with carts conveying bones and 
loam towards the outskirts on the southern side. 

At the corner of the Rue St. Denys stood a fountain, built in 1551, 
by the celebrated architect Pierre Lescot, and decorated with excellent 
pieces of sculpture, by Jean Goujon—one of the most illustrious victims of 

the massacre of St. Bartholomew. In order to preserve so noble a me- 
morial of early French art, the principal stones were employed for the 
decoration of the fountain which now forms the centre of the market- 
place. Around it stand the places where the provisions are sold, and 
which were formerly marked only by large umbrellas fastened in the 
ground. In 1813 the city of Paris caused wooden galleries to be con- 
structed, of which vestiges still remain. Ina short time these again will 
be replaced by Halles, regularly built and covered over, of which the 
Emperor Napoleon III. has laid the foundation-stone. ‘ These pic- 
turesque stalls,” says a French writer—“ these primitive tents of um- 
brellas, will soon disappear, ‘like the baseless fabric of a vision ;’ 
leaving in their place a fine stone colonnade. What a transformation 
for the time-honoured Charnier des Innocents! 
_ A similar and not less necessary revolution is being brought about 
in the manners of the inhabitants of this quarter. An old author, 
referring to the Halles, says:—‘ They are thronged with rogues, 
who make it a practice to rob the passers-by, and cheat their 
customers. But, perhaps, the worst are those who take to 
singing lewd songs and to selling fruit. To a poor person 
these harpies (generally old women) are fair dealing enough; but 
to the luckless young gentleman who stops to purchase an orange 
or an apple, they behave most shamefully. Either he must pay ten 
times as much as the article is worth, or depart amidst sickening impre- 
cations and slang, that brings the blush to the cheek.” Berthand in 
his ** Ville de Paris,” affords a tolerably good idea of the baneful eloquence 
of the women of the Halles. Vadé, whom flatterers have surnamed the 
Teniers of poetry, was particularly fond of hearing thisjargon, which by the 
way, he knew how to talk too, when he liked. The sedate Dumarsais him- 
self, after a sitting of the Academy, is said to have repaired to the Halles 
to let his jaded intellect run loose among the wild uncouth spirits of 
those haunts. It is to be hoped, however, that the purifying of their 
abodes will tend to the purification of their minds also, and that the time 
will come when the Halles will even be a respectable and a fashionable 
resort. 

Already the greater part of the low taverns and places of vulgar haunt 
have fallen beneath the hands of the workmen. “ Paul Niguet” is no more ; 
and if the regpickers and ballad-singers regret the downfal of that esta- 
blishment, so famous for its vile vin blew, the people of the Halles begin 
to appreciate the comfort and propriety of the new restaurants, and to 
accurtom themselves to the manners of the bourgeoisie. It must not, 
however, be supposed that the dealers in fish, butter, fruits, and vegetables, 
are inferior in rank or in fortune to the bourgeoisie. Let any one who 
poss(sses SO erroneous an idea cast a glance at those buxom fishwomen 
snugly ensconced in their stalls, their arms akimbo, and complacently 
awaiting the coming on of night. To see them in the exercise of 
their duties, few would imagine that among these women are fine dames 
who eclipse by the magnificence of their toilet and the lustre of their 
diamonds, the pretensions even of a duchesse. 

This wealth, so laboriously acquired, is often squandered away in the 
most foolish manner by parvenus. Having been brought up in the faith 
that the sole object of life is the making of money, they find no pleasure 
when they retire from business, save in showing the world how much they 
have hoarded. But, although misers and prodigals are both abundant in 
the Halles, there are persons to be met with in that quarter who would be 
an honour to any society, and who not only acknowledge, but practise, the 
divine precept of charity to the poor and the afflicted. “‘ Mauvaise téte et 
bon ceur ” might be the motto of this singular population. 

A glance at the history of France will show us that the Halles, under 
the ancient régime, furnished soldiers for all the insurrections, and that the 
women even have given the signal of resistance against the spendthrift Kings 
who exhausted the national Exchequer. During the fourteenth century 
Paris was the theatre of several revolts, excited by the exactions of Jean, 
surnamed the Good,and of Charles VI. ‘he Halles lent a firm support 
to the provost, Etienne Marcel, when that illustrious citizen attempted 
to obtain for his country aconstitutional government. In 1731 it was the 
Halles that provided the first maillotins. Great excesses were committed 
at that time, which were punished in the most cruel manner. The in- 
habitants of Paris were despoiled of their municipal institutions ; while 
immense numbers of bourgeois perished beneath the axe. The wives of 
those who were still in prison are said to have rushed in disordered groups 
—their hair about their backs, and the muddy tears trickling down their 
cheeks—to beseech the King to have mercy on their families. Among 
these wretched suppliants were many market-women from the Charnier 
des Innocents. 

The Halles, always ready for insurrection, took an active part in the 
struggle between the Armagnacs and the Bourgignons, at the time 
when the butcher Caboch ruled over Paris. In the sixteenth century, 
when the religious wars broke out, the Halles declared in favour of Ca- 
tholicism, and openly supported the Guise party against the Royalists. 
From the year 1588 to the entry of Henri IV. into Paris, they continued 
faithful to the Sixteen, and supported—with a courage worthy of a better 
cause—the hardships of a siege which reduced the capital of France tothe 
lowest extremity. During the administration of Richelieu, when the 
Spaniards were advancing towards the centre of Picardy, the inhabitants 
of the Halles, together with the lackeys and workmen of the town, put 
themselves in readiness to defend the frontiers. Other occasions were not 
wanting for the exercise of their energies. They did not remain neutral 
during the struggles between Mazarin and his enemies. They were, if 
bot the first, certainly$ not the last, to exclaim “ Vive Brouvel! the 
friend of France! the father of the people!” In 1648, when the 
mother of Louis XIV. was compelled to capitulate with the insurgents, 
the streets in the Quartier des Innocents were seen to glisten with 
spears and flags. The Duke of Beaufort, the unworthy successor of 
the popularity of the Duke of Guise, was surnamed the King of the 
Halles. With the exception of a few small disturbances, Paris was tran- 
quil after the defeat of the Fronde, and the Halles do not again figure in 
history till the time of the first Revolution. The women of the Hailes, in 
particular, were distinguished by the ardour and enthusiasm with which 
they embraced the popular cause. On the 5th of October, 1789, they 
assembled at the Faubourg St. Antoine, and marched in order to the Hotel 
ée Ville, amidst the sound of fifes and drums, crying, with voices that 
rose clear aboye the din, “ Du paix! du paix!” They forced open the 
gates of the Commune, seized whatever weapons lay within reach, 
sounded the tocsin, and, armed with “ clubs, broomsticks, muskets, 
and knives,” put themselves in readiness to do battle to the 
bedy-guard. Maillart was obliged to put himself at their head, 
and conduct them to Versailles—a movement which led to the 
return of Louis XVI. into Paris. Marat, the “ Friend of the People,” be- 
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“ « ‘Trip to the Trenches," “was ubdertaken by “ An Amateur” in the 
middle inuary, and extended over a space of wbout two months. ‘The 
author! fest been mere * curiosity,” but there was some 
worthier tnotive than that to induce him to undertake a rough journey, 
at an unpleasant season ; and that we believe was a sincere anxiety to 
know how our brave army was faring in the Crimea, and whether all the 
sad stories of privation and misery and mismanagement which had be- 
come go rife, were true or not. The result of his observation is to confirm 
all these reports to their extremest limits; and half the pages of the 
volume before us are occupied with a methodical iteration of sad details, 
which most of us have from time to time read disjointedly in the letters of 
newspaper correspondents, or in the evidence adduced before the Sebastopol 
Committee. ‘The author’s observations are marked with great feeling and 
good sense; and scattered’ through the grave revelations are sketches of 
camp life,and remarks upon military discipline and the policy and 
prospects of the war now engaged in, which are worthy of attention. 

We pass over the painful account of the state of things at the hospital 
at Scutari, which fully confirms the worst that had been reported of them 
by Messrs. Stafford and Osborn, and others; only expressing a hope that, 
as “ the sufferings of our noble sick at Scutari will fill one of the darkest 
pages in our history ;” the fearful warning afforded by them may lead to 
the prevention for the fature of mismanagement which occasioned them. 

The “ Amateur,” despite all his forebodings on the subject, is absolutely 
startled at the ragged and wretched condition of our brave soldiers when 
his eye first fell upon some of them at Balaclava :— 


February 3rd.—The morning was bitterly cold—wind and snow, and twelve 
degrees of frost. The sight that met our eyes when we went on deck in the 
morning was really quite sickening. The stern of our vessel was about 
twenty yards from the shore, and there we saw scores of miserable, half- 
clothed, ali-starved. objects shivering on the wharfs, or trying in vain to 
keep their blood im circulation by shambling up and down; no workhouse 
could haye shown a more abject set of paupers than did Balaclava that 
morning. (Good heayens! was one’s first thought, can these miserable ob- 
jects, with scanty ragged coats, vlothes in tatters, and boots in holes, or 
with none at all, be British soldiers,whom the country is informed by their 
rulers, are at this moment actually borne down with warm clothing, and 
furnished with every luxury that the mind of the soldier can conceive ¢ 
How tearfully haye the Government been deceived, or how cruelly have 
they deceived the people of England? 

‘the warm clothing was just now, on the 3rd of February, being served out, 
slowly enough, Heayen knows! and boots were being issued at the rate of six 
and seven pairs to each regiment. The distribution of warm clothing was not 
completed before the middie of February, and many officers’ servants and bat- 
men had not even received them by the 20th of the month! 

‘Miserab'e as the men were when I arrived, 1 was assured that their con- 
dition had wonderfully improved during the last three weeks. If that was 
true, in what a pitiable case must they have been during January ! 

-About nme or ten o'clock fatigue parties began to drop in from the front ; 
gaunt, haggard, bearded men, with a reckless, desperate look that was in- 

~ describubie. Many of these had sheep-skin coats; some of the artillery and 
cavalry good long blue great-coats, and even long boots; but the majority of 
the men, especially those of the line, were clothed in every imaginable patched- 
up, worn-out garment it is possible to conceive; there was not an atom of 
uniform visible amongst the lot of them.  ~ 


Of the operations of the siege, and the feeling and spirit of the troops, 
he says:— 


It is said that, when the fire opened on the 17th of last October, strict 
orders were given to spare the town? Cui bono? War cannot be a half-and- 
half measure, You cannot save both the enemy and yourown men. We 
spared Odessa, to enable the army to relieve Sebastopol; and we spare the 
latter in an equally unreasonable manner! And, moreover, it is rather bom- 
bastic to issue orders to spare buildings we cannot destroy. 

After walking ihrough the trenches—in which, however, nearly all the guns 
were dismounted, or the embrasures filled with sand-bags—we wended our way to 
the advanced trench. All these martial arrangements have been so fully described 
by the press, and so truthiully depicted by the Innusrrarep Lonpon News, 
that apy further description would be superfluous. If I had thought the men 
wretched and squalid before, those I. now saw in the trenches were ten 
times worse; yet hardened and reckless as they seemed, they could boast 
of some as noble spirits as ever animated human clay. Miserable, cold, 
half-clothed,, ill-fed, over-worked, the greater portion bearing the seeds of 
certain dissolution, there was not one of them whose heartiest desire was not 
to have a ‘go at them again,” as they said. They were all sick of the work, 
_ but their thoughts did not tum to peace, as the conclusion of what had oc- 
cupied them so many Weary months—it was victory they required. 


A little volume, entitled “ The Crimea; its Towns, Inhabitants, and 
Social Customs,” by a Lady, resident near the Alma, although not pro- 
perly speaking a war publication—making, indeed, no mentionof the war, 
its causes, its policy, or its incidents—is entitled to notice under this head, 
inasmuch as it refers, and in a very useful and interesting manner too, to 
the grand seat of present operations. The authoress has resided during a 
period of nine years in different parts of the Crimea; and has travelled 
repeatedly over almost the whole of the peninsula; her store of informa- 
tion, therefore, is full and mature, not meagre and hastily collected. 
She is observant, has an eye to the picturesque, and to character ; 
her style is lively, but unaffected ; and those who wish for a genuine pic- 
ture of the Crimea—its towns, its roads, its seasons, its natural resources, 
its historical associations, and the character and customs of its inhabitants, 
all combined within an extremely moderate compass—could not do better 
than procure this little volume. 


That was in Jannary. Since then how many of these brave fellows, 
rendered reckless by disappointment and neglect, in the midst of severe 
privation, have been swept away by disease; insomuch that the whol® 
army may haye been said barely to have escaped annihilation. Yes, the 
old soldiers of six and ten years’ service, the men who conquered at Alma 
and Inkerman’; invaluable men, who can never be replaced, are more 
than half of them gone, and their places filled with boys and raw 
reéruits; youths with sinews and joints scarcely set, with constitutions 
unformed, and who died off like rotten sheep before they had been many 
weeks in the Camp. “ Of one draught of 150 which came out in January 
to the Scots Fusilier Guards (1 think it was) all died; and many a 
regiment can tell the same sad tale of their recruits.” However, it is to 
be hoped thut this state of things has passed away never to return ; and 
that the vigour and success of the coming campaign may compensate 
us in some sort for the disasters of that which is past. 

Before we lay down the “ Amateur’s” , well-written and interesting vo- 
lume, we must make one more extract, relatingan anecdote of the Scots 
Fusiliers, which deserves to be remembered :-— : 

Some anecdotes I heard (the author writes) of the constancy of the troops 
displayed a spirit that would have done credit to the noblest ot Rome’s noble 
sons. Jt appears that at the battle of the Alma, where the 23rd Fusiliers 
were almost annihilated, the order was given out, “Fusiliers retire!” this 
order being heard by the Scots Fusiliers, who had always been drilled as 
Fusiliers, and knew no other regiment of that uame, they thought applied to 
them, and they had retreated a tew paces before they discovered tneir mistake. 
At Inkexman, an officer, perceiving his men exposed neediessly to fire, and 
fall ¢ in numbers, called Gut to them to retire behind a low wall that offered 
some kind.of shelter; but on this occasion, although the object was so evident, 
the men xefused point blank, saying, No, Sir, we retreated at Alma, and 
found it was a mistake; we will never retreat again.” And there these 

" gajiant spinitsfought till all, or nearly all, were compelled to make tac last 
long retreat {rom which they could never be rallied! 


Tue Russian Garrison in Sepasroron.—tlt is said that one of 
the privates of the 48th Regiment has given some very valuable information re- 
specting the terrain of Sebastopol, and has corrected a serious misconception under 
which our engineers were labouring respecting the course of a creek in front of 
the left attack. The man had been for some years in Russia, and as a stone- 
mason he laboured at the works of Sebastopol, and knows every street in it. He 
pointed out the position of the terminus of the waterworks, and of the engines 
working it; and it is now stated that there are no less than 100 guns all hid 
from view, defending these works, and raking the Redan, so that, had we 
assaulted and carried that formidable work, we should have met a fire on which 
none of our officers had calculated. The uncertain reports we receive respect- 
i the strength of the garrison are most perplexing. But how can 
it be otherwise? Is Iwan Iwanowitch or Stanislas Petrofsky likely to 
be better informed respecting the strength of the force to which he belongs than 
John Smith, No. 2,003 of the 88th, or Daniel O’Connor, No. 609 of the 4lst 
Welsh, are with regard to our army! And what do they know! It is ten to 
one if they conld tell you the names of their Generals; and many men, strange 
as it may seem, can scarcely pronounce the name of the captains of companies. 
There is a strong conviction that the large camp on the north side of Sebastopol, 
which has been recently augmented, has very much of a dummy about it, as 
very few men can be detected init. On the other hand, it is said that it isa sani- 
turium we are looking at ; if so, there must be many sick and wounded outside 
Sebastopol. But why should the Russians place their hospital tents in sight 
of us, and put them in a hollow instead of placing them on the hill 
above! If I were permitted to state my own opinion, I would say that 
the principal body of the Russian army, under Osten-Sacken, is encamped and 
hutted among the forests between the Belbek and the heights to the westward 
of Mackenzie Khutor. Their signal-posts and tel would enable them to 
communicate either with Simpheropol or Seb in a few minutes, and from 


Mr. Oliphant, the author of the able volume on “ The Russian Shores of 
the Black Sea,” has just published a pamphlet on “ The Coming Cam- 
paign,” which will doubtless, and deservedly so, attract attention. Having” 
read this production with some care, we say at once that we do not partici- 


intrenched camps Tehorgoum. 

of Baidar, it isno more to be regarded, according to all accounts, than last year’s 
snows. Tt has melted a’ ; and we hear thatit has been absorbed altogether, 
but no one knows how or It is not unlikely that, finding that we were 
not disposed to make an attempt to force the passes on our right and rear, the 


sade, : corps was withdrawn to Simpheropol, or to the forts near Kertch.—Zetter | came in a short time the favourite hero of the dames of the Halles. They 
pate with the author in the views which he propounds ; and we will pro- | from the Camp, May 21. ‘ crowned him with lauret-leaves ; they carried him about in triumph after 
ceed briefly to state the reasons for our disagreement with him. To put ‘ he had been acquitted by the Revolutionary Tribunal; they mourned for 


Mr. Oliphant’s scheme into a nutshell it amounts to this—that the 
Crimea was not the best point for our first attack and occupation; 
that the Transcaucasian provinces in Asia was the field in which we ought to” 
have commenced the war ; Redoubt Kaleh and Poti being the places of 
landing, and the base of operations. The writer says :— ; 

‘Jt will Hardly be questioned that, had we originally landed {in the ‘Trans- 
caucasian, 7 “a much smaller army than that which bee Meee 
months cooped up in a corner of the Crimea would have sufficed 1 
the Ritsalehiviy anf thins mountain ranges which form the natural boundary 
of the empire in this direction. 


‘Ihe Crimean expedition, however, having been already actually under- 


him after his death as the Martyr of Liberty. Constant frequenters of 
the Jacobin assemblies, they were called the “ Tricoleuses” of Robespierre. 
The reyolution which put an end to the Reign of Terror only tended to 
€xasperate their political fanaticism ; and, on the the Ist of April, 1798, 
fond were among the mob who penetrated, notwithstanding the soldiery. 
ito the midst of the Convention, crying, “ Give us peace, and the Consti- 
tution of 1793!” The Jacobin party was definitively vanquished. The 
Directory succeeded the Convention, and the Consulate the Directory. 
When Napoleon made himself master of Paris the Halles were not behind- 
hand im yielding him their votes. From that time they have invariably 
supported the uppermost cause. Their enthusiasm for Napoleon I. did 
not prevent them from manifesting joy on the occasion of the Restoration ; 
nor have they been lukewarm in their adherence to the present Emperor, 


PORTERS OF THE PARISIAN MARKETS. 
THE “FORTS” DE LA HALLE, AND THE “DAMES” DE LA HALLE. 


he Palais Royal. On the recommendation of one of his bailiffs, the King 
erected two covered halls or market-places, which were surrounded by a 
wall, and which in course of time became united to those of the city of 
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TyE disasters of war, a noble army wasted by overwork, disease, and the 
want of the common necessaries of life while within reach of our abund. 
ance of men and wealth—the national honour tarnished, and the national 
greatness diminished—ridicule abroad, and indignation at home, have appa- 
rently mace the people forget the mal-administration of peace. It can, 
however, only be necessary to remind them of such matters as the public 
sewerage, as railway legislation, as our complicated and unequal system of 
taxation, to at once convince them that mal-administration of public 
affairs is our normal condition. War has only brought the misma- 
nagement to a climax, and it can no longer be tolerated. 
Private affairs are well managed. Commerce is successful, manufactures 
flourish, enterprise is ever renewed with vigour, knowledge is continually 
extended, and labour increases in skill; but the administration of public 
affairs satisfies nobody. Even those who administer them find many faults, 
and before the war began, had proposed a great refurm in the civil servive. 
Long ago the Marquis of Lansdowne admitted that every business uader- 
taken by the Government was mismanaged. Sir Robert Peel described 
the torpid hand of Government as unable to impart life to the things it 
touched. Mr. Macaulay, too, summed up an elaborate contrast between 
the exertions of our Government—which is in advance of other Goyern- 
ments—and the exertions of the people, and he emphatically and elo- 
quently declared “ that the barbarism of society belongs to the Govern- 
ment, and the civilisation to the people.” The evil now complained of, 
and which it is now proposed to remedy, is not superficial and temporary 
but deep seated and long existing. 

The contrast, be it remembered, which makes the nation dissatisfied 
and indignant is with the successful management of private affairs at 
home, not with the successful management of public affairs abroad. 
From the complaints continually made in the United States, we have rea- 
son to believe that public affairs are not better managed there than here. 
Referring to our ally and our enemy—and there are no other States in 
Europe in which the management of public affairs is not obviously worse 
than our own—it is notorious that a fine detachment of the French army 
perished in the Dobrutscha from mismanagement, and equally notorious, 
that in general public affairs are in greater disorder in France than in 
England. Every traveller in Russia, since Dr. Clarke, is utterly unworthy 
of trust, if public affairs there be not one mass of corruption. Great as 
are our losses, and sorrowful our disasters, the sufferings and losses of the 
Russians from the time they entered the Principalities estimated at 
250,000 men are ten times greater than ours. Even ip peace, as we know 
from our own experience and from the testimony of others, public affairs are 
nowhere well and skilfully managed ; and when nations go to war, in which 
General Napier says, “ erroris the rule, notthe exception ;” when they try to 
foil and defeat each other, their habitual mismanagement becomes, as we 
have lately experienced, terribly disastrous. Disorders so general must 
have a general cause; and, though found in details, must be traced up 
to principles. Not troubling ourselves further, however, with foreign 
nations—to which this biief reference is made merely as an illustration 
andas a warning against seeking improvement by following the system 
established in them—let us try, step by step, to trace our own faults to 
their source. 

Our Commissariat has been deservedly blamed. What is the explana- 
tion of its deficiency 2 It was numerous enough for its duties, or, if not, 
the persons in society capable of performing them are so plentifal, 
that the want of proper persons cannot be alleged. But the Commissa- 
riat were really ignorant and negligent. Their duties for a long time 
were trivial and matters of routine. Their pay was regular and 
assured to them, and they had no interest in performing their duties 
well. Merit was not the path to promotion in the Commissariat, but par- 
liamentary or official influence. The bulk of the commissaries were, in 
consequence, ignorant and supine; and, when a necessity arose for exer- 
tions dictated by knowledge, the Commissariat was found to be ruinously 
inefficient. 

What is true of the Commissariat is equally true of every other branch 
of the public service. In no one is merit the invariable passport to 
success. In every branch, each public servant, unless he commit some 
flagrant offence, receives his salary regularly, and it is secured to him for 
life. In most offices, too, some kind of promotion goes on till it ends in 
a pension or superannuation allowance. In private life affairs are 
managed on a totally different principle. Merit there ensures success. 
The industrious, the intelligent, the zealous, the skilful—be they mer- 
chants, manufacturers, artists, or authors—as the rule, are sure to get on, 
and the reward of every man mainly depénds on his own exertions. 
He receives what in his station and condition he honestly earns 
and neither more nor less. We do not mean to say there is no dishonesty 
in private life, that there is no fraud nor chicanery nor oppressiun 
amongst dealers ‘and masters—but these cases are the exceptions. The 
business of society is, in the main, carried on honestly—and each man 
obtains what he deserves. The public servant is paid, whether he earns 
his salary or not. His reward depends very little, and often not at all 
on his own exertions: and hence he does not exert himself, and the 
public service is ill done. In private life, whatever some unobserving 
grumblers may say, merit and reward go together; every man’s fate de- 
pends mainly on himself. In the public service reward and merit are 
habitually dissevered, and the consequence is the mal-administration now 
with so much justice complained of. his is not the fault of individuals ; 
it is the inevitable result of the laws of human nature, and the false sys- 
tem on which public affairs have been managed for a considerable period. 

We must not throw the blame on the hereditary principle: the 
Crown is hereditary ; property is hereditary; but the monopoly of 
office and political power is a usurpation. It begins with the 
oligarchy, it is continued by Parliament, and is tolerated by the 
people. From the accession of William I1I- followed, ufter the 
reign of Anne, by the house of Hanover—in consequence of the 
Sovereign having been a foreigner, and haying had neither property nor 
influence in the country, of which, till George ITI., the Monarch did not 
understand the language, the Government has really been made a property 
of by a few families heading political parties. The members of Parlia- 
ment were not chosen, the Ministers were not appointed, subsequent to 
the accession of William Il1., because they were men of great capacity 
—consummate public administrators, who could and ought to regulate all 
the departments of the State on some reasonable and homogeneous prin- 
cijle—but because they served the purposes and preserved the power of the 
oligarchy. To that the public service has been made entirely subservient. 
Now and then an individual like the first Pitt or Mr. Huskisson forced 
himself by his merit to the top of the tree; but such cases were always 
exceptions to the general rule. The oligarchy which got hold of the 
Government when the foreign King came to the throne, kept it as long 
and as exclusively as possible in their own hands. They monopolised the 
bulk of the seats in the House of Commons, and still possess a large por- 
ticn of thaw. They or their creatures al-vays filled all the highest offices 
of the State, and appropriated to themselves all its emoluments. They 
were not appointed to these high places because they were efficient 
public servants, or men of commanding talents ; but they seized them and 
kept them by means of their Parliamentary power. Thus the administra- 
tion of public affairs has been for upwards of a century and a half vitiated 
at its source, and, in spite of considerable improvement continually intro- 
duced in its details, has now become the national opprobrium. 

It begins to be supposed and said that this is the inevitable consequence 
of Varliamentary government, and of permitting the people to participate 
largely in the public business. But this isa palpable error. Similar or worse 
management prevails in Spam and Naples. The management, also, was 
far worse among ourselves at the period of the American War, at the begin- 
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ning of the Revolutionary War, and all through the contest in the Penin- 
sula, and the subsequent peace, before the Parliament was reformed and 
the liberties of the people were extended, than since. The Administra- 
tion, in all its branches, is now purity, vigour, and perfection, compared to 


its condition under the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Bute, Lord North, or Lord — 


Castlereagh. If the evil were an essential attribute of Parliamentary 
government or freedom, it would haye increased in modern times; but 
unbearable as we find it, tested by our improved knowledge, it has very 
much diminished. In fact we are suffering from the neglect, ignorance, 
and corruption of our predecessors as much as from our own. 

No persons have been more deservedly blamed, not even the Commis- 
sariat, than the Cabinet, which hastily dispatched an expedition without 
any adequate comprehension of the services it would have to perform, 
and the difficulties it would have to encounter, In their negotiations, 
as well as in carrying on the war, they have shown themselves in- 
efficient, They, like all the subordinate officers of the Government, receive 
and hold their appointments from some other reason than their capacity, 
fitness, and merit. The first Secretary of State for War never evinced 
any talent for the post ; but he had high rank and many connexions. The 
Ministers, therefore, receive and are assured of receiving large salaries with- 
out deserying them. ‘They are, consequently, careless and negligent in per- 
forming their duties. They act, too, in carrying on the public service on 
the same principle on which they acquire office, and bestow all the subor- 
inate situations on their friends and connections, The whole public ser- 
vice is made private property. Ministers endeayour to serve themselves» 
to sceure Parliamentary influence, and to enrich their friends—not to 
serve the public. Throughout the service, from top to bottom—from 
the Prime Minister to the humblest commissary—reward and merit are, 
as the rule, dissociated, and no man gets what he honestly earns. A 
great moral laxity is the consequence. The sense of duty and of respon- 
sibility, essential in public life, is weakened; exertions are always 
limited, by the bare necessity of the case, and yery often fall short of that. 
To get as much as possible out of the public, and do for it as little 
as possible—to plunder it whenever it can be safely plundered—has become 
a general rule for every class in society. This is the necessary consequence of 
the corrupt principle on which Ministers are appointed—on which they 
appoint all their subordinates, and on which the whole administration of 
public affairs is framed. To speak plainly of the system, but making no 
personal allusion, it is palpably dishonest from beginning to end, and 
totally at variance with the system which ensures success to private under- 
takings, and makes the rewards of every man mainly depend on his own 
exertions. 

From this explanation of the origin of the disorder, the theory of the 
remedy, however difficult may be the cure in practice, is obvious ; but, 
not to crowd our columns with one subject, we shall postpone further 
remarks to another opportunity. 


“THE POSTAGE ON NEWSPAPERS AND BOOKS. 


(From the Gazette of Tuesday, June 5.) 
TREASURY WARRANT. 

Whereas, by an Act passed in the fourth year of the reign of her present 
Majesty, entitled “ An Act for the Regulation of the Duties of Postage,” 
certain scales of wegne and rates of postage were fixed and made 
chargeable and payable upon, for, or in respect of, letters, newspapers, 
Parliamentary proceedings, and printed papers, transmitted and for- 
warded by the post, and various regulations were made for facilitating 
the transmission of such letters and papers by the post; and by the same 
Act powers were given to the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, 
fiom time to time, by warrant under their hands, to alter and fix any of 
the rates of postage therein mentioned ; 

‘And whereas further powers were given to the Commissioners of her 
Mejesty’s Treasury by an Act passed in the eleventh year of the reign of 
her present Majesty, entitled * An Act for giving further facilities for the 
Transmission of Letters by Post, and for the Regulating the Duties of 
Postage thereon, and for other purposes relating to the Post-office ;"” 

‘And whereas by a certain warrant of the Commissioners of her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury, dated the 23rd bre es January, 1855, it was ordered and 
‘directed that packets consisting of books, publications, or works of lite- 
rature or art, might be transmitted by the post within the United King- 
dom, subject to the several rates of postage and regulations therein con- 
tained ; 

‘And whereas it is expedient that the said warrant should be repealed, 
and that such other rates of postage should be charged, and such other 
regulations made, with respect to certain packets sent by the post as are 
hereinafter contained ; s A 

1. Now we, the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, in exercise ef 
the powers vested in us in and by the said beforementioned Acts, or 
either of them, and of all other powers enabling us in this behalf, do by 
this warrant (under the hands of two of us, the said Commissioners, by 
the authority of the Statute in that case made and provided) order and 
direct that the said warrant, dated the 23rd day of January, 1855, and the 
several rates of postage and the seyeral orders, directions, and regulations 
therein mentioned and set forth relating to the transmission by the post 
of packets consisting of books, publications, or works of literature and 
art within the United Kingdom shall cease and determine, and shall be, 
ond the same are, hereby re ed and revoked. Nevertheless, no Trea- 
sury warrant repealed by the said warrant of the 23rd day of January, 
1855, shall be revived by this warrant. 

2. And we do further order and direct, that all packets consisting of 
books, publications, or works of literature or art, d in the United 
Kingdom, may be transmitted by the post within the United Kingdom, 
subject to the several rates and regulations hereinafter contained; that 
is to say— 

On every 
charged and taken one uniform rate of postage of 1d. 

And on every such eager if exceeding 4 0z., and not exceeding 8 oz. 


= yet, there shall be charged and taken one uniform rate of postage 
of 2d. 
And on every such packet, if vpn Ee oz., and not —eesenape f 11b. 
in a there shall be charged and taken one uniform rate of post- 
age H 

grey’ on eyery such packet, if exceeding 11b. and not exceeding 1 lb. 
and one-half of another pound in weight, there shall be charged and 
taken one uniform rate of postage of 6d. : 

And on every such packet, it exceeding 1 1b. and one-half of another 
pound, and not exceeding 2 Ib. in weight, there shall be charged and 
taken one uniform rate o Ceres of 8d. eon, : 

‘And for every additional } 1b. in weight of any such packet above the 
weight ea vg there shall be charged and taken an tional rate of 
ostege of 2d. ‘ 

1 ‘And every fractional part of every such additional 4 Ib. in weight shall 
be charged as }1b. in weight. f 

3. And we do further order and direct that no such packet which in 
length or width or depth shall exceed the dimensions of two feet shall be 
forwarded by the post under the provisions aft s 

4. And we do further order and direct that the postage of all such 
seria as aforesaid shall in erg! case be paid at the time of the same 

eing posted, not in money, but by being 


postage stamp or stamps ullixed thereto, which stamp or stamps 8 
every case be affixed or appear on the outside of every such packet, near 
the address or direction, and shall be of the value or amount of the postage 
bis payable thereon under or by virtue of this warrant, unless’any suc 
packet be sent from any depariment or office in or connected with the 
public service of her Majesty which shall keep a postage account with the 
General Post-office in London, in which case the same shall be forwarded 
poet pastes the | poi e thereofshall be charged in such postage account. 
5. And we further order and direct, that for the 2 tet of this war- 
rant the terms “ books, publications, or works of literature or art,” shall 
mean, comprise, and include all bookr (whether ted, written,or plain), 
publications or compilations (whether in print or in manuscript), alina- 
nacks, prints, maps (whether on paper or canvas or cloth, and whether 
printed or written), and any description of paper, parchment, or vellum 
(whether printed, written upon, or plain, or any mixture of the three), 
together with any binding,mounting,or covering of or upon or belonging 
to any book or publication or work, or any portion thereof, or of or be- 
longing to any paper, a or vellum, and any cases or rollers of 
e 


prints or maps, book-markers (whether of paper or otherwise), penele, 
pens, or other articles usually sppaneie any such book, publication, 
or bas yaad Seepenr ges! of vel ae os n manent ant ae lang cag 
except where any such packet 8 ve tra y OF. 
in respect of which a less sonar 0 than a minimum rate of 4d. shall 
bet and in all cases a ch rig wea ph ss ea by the 

ost u or in respect of w! a) ra age minimum 
rate of ad. shall be pal 1 acket shall consist of and comprise 


paid, bee 9 such 
all such betore- mentioned books, publications, or compilations, almanacks, 
prints, eee paper, parchment, or vellum, only as shall be printed or 
contain printed matter only (whether bound or unbound), and shall not 
com , extend fo, or include any packet consisting or containing any 
writing (except the address), nor any cases or rollers of prints or maps or 
book-markers, pencils, pens, or other articles. 


uly stamped with the ir? 


[Junu 9, 1855. 


6. And we do further order and direct, that every such packet shall be 


nor any enclosure, sealed or otherwise closed against inspection, nor 904 


a nor shall there be any le 
etter written or printed in or upon any such pack 


by him: 
r order and direct ge the transmission of the 


ane town in the United Kingdom, an 
shall 


tween th d Kingdom and places beyond the seas 

5 further order and direct that if me packet, or the cover 
or envelo) y packet, sent or tendered, or delivered in order to be 
sent by under the provisions of this present warrant shall not 


] y ends or sides, or shall in length or width or depth exceed 
the ensions of two feet, or if there shall be any letter or any com- 
munication in the nature ofa letter, written or printed in or upon an. 
such packet, or on the cover or envelope thereof, every such packet sha 
and aoe be detained and opened, and at the ey of the Postmaster- 
General shall be either returned or given up to the sender thereof, or be 
iven up to the person to whom it shall be addressed, or be forwarded to 
the place of its destination ; and every such packet, on being so returned, 
given up, or forwarded, shall be chargeable with a postage of double the 
amount of postage to which it would have been liable as a letter if the 
postage had been by stamps when posted, and such double postage 
may be either paid by the sender or be charged to the person to whoin 
such packet shall be forwarded. us 

10. And we do further order and direct that, if any packet sent, or ten- 
dered or delivered in order to be sent, by the post, under the provisions 
of this warrant, shall contain any writing whatever (such writing not 
being a letter, or any communication in the nature of a letter), either en- 
closed in or written upon any such packet, or upon the cover or-en- 
velope thereof er’ the address), and a rate of postage less than a 
minimum rate of 4d. shall haye been paid upon or in respect of such 
packet, every such packet shall be forwarded charged with the amount 
of the difference between the postage paid thereon and the postage to 
which such packet would be liable as a book-packet under this warrant, 
together with a further and additional rate of 4d. 

11, And we do further order and direct that, if any packet sent, or ten- 
dered or delivered in order to be sent, by the post, under the provisions of 
this warrant, shall contain any letter,or any communication in the nature 
of a letter, whether closed or open, or any inclosure sealed or otherwise 
closed against inspection, or any other inclosure not authorised by this war- 
rant, every such letter or communication, or inclosure, may be taken out 
by any oilicer of the Post-oflice, and ‘forwarded to the address on the 

xcket, charged not only with the full rates of postage as an unpaid 

etter, but also with a further and additional rate of 4d., and the re- 
mainder of the packet, if duly prepaid with stamps, may be forwarded to ° 
the place of its address without any extra hag 

12. And we do further order and direct, that it any packet sent, or ten- 
dered or delivered in order to be sent, by the post, under the provisions of 
this warrant (any such ‘packet sent rfom any department or office in or 
connected with the public service of her Majesty which shall keep a post- 
age account with the General Post-office in London, and the postage 
thereof being charged in such account, only excepted), shall be posted, 
having thereon, or aflixed thereto a ss or stamps, the value of which 
shall be less in amount than the rate of postage to which such packet 
would be liable under and by virvue of the several regulations, orders, direc- 
tions, and conditions hereinbefore contained, but ¢qual in amount to 1d. 
at the least, every such last-mentioned packet shall be forwarded, charged 
with the amount of the difference between the value of such stamp or 
stamps so being thereon, or affixed thereto, and the postage to which sach 
packet would be liable as aforesaid, together with a further and additional 
rate of 4d.; and if any such packet shall be posted without Mee 
thereon or affixed thereto any postage-stamp, every such last-mentione 

acket shall and may be detained and opened at any place in the United 

‘ingdom, and, at the Moee of the Pestmaster-General, shall be dealt 
with and chargeable in like manner as is hereinbefore directed with re- 
spect to any — not open at the ends or sides, or exceeding in length, 
or width, or depth, the dimensions of two feet. Rie 

13. And we do hereby further order and direct, that in every case in 
which ee poeene chargeable on any packet, under the provisions of this 
warrant, shall exceed the rates of postage to which any such packet 
would be liable as a letter, no higher amount than the letter rates shall 
be charged thereon. . i 

14. And we do hereby further order and direct that the several packets 
transmitted by the post under the provisions of this warrant shall be sub- 
ject to the several orders, directions, regulations, and rates of postage ‘re- 
sso ae contained in a certain warrant of the Commissioners of her 

et Treasury bearing date the 19th day of February, 1855, relating 
to re-directed rates of enn 9 tn letters and packets which shall’ be . 
re-directed and n forwarded by the post. ; ’ 

15. And we do turther order and direct that the terms and SSprceime 
used in this warrant shall be construed to have the like meaning in all 
respects as they would have had if inserted in the said Act p: in the 
fourth year of the reign of her present Majesty. t 

16, And wedo further order and direct that warrant shall come into 
operation on the 11th day of June inst. } 

17. And we do fui ther order and direct that it shall be lawfal for the Com- 
missioners for the time being of her Majesty’s Treasury, by warrant duly 
mude at any time hereafter, to alter or re} any of the rates hereby fixed 


| or altered, or the regulations hereby made, and to make and establish any 


such packet, if not exceeding 4 oz. in weight, there shall be | 


“tion. 


new or other rates or regnlationsin lieu thereof, and from time to time to . 
appoint at what time the rates that may be oe are to be paid. 
ONCK. 


Treasury-chambers, June 4, 1855. G. CORNEWALL LEwis. 


Tue Prixcrrauities.—A letter from Constantinople, of the 24th 
May, in the Sémaphore of Marseilles, :—* The situation of Wallachia excites 
‘of the 22nd the Ministers held a meeting on 

Benedetti, Chargé d’Affuires of France, aud other diplo- 
matists, attended it. It hgh oo richard the Austrians from the Princi- 


pre- 


HEE uli gett sac igh cd wna 
ay 6 7 @ common ooserver sus) 
the incipient stage T 


tine . This was done; and, after examining the symptoms, the 
declared at once, pre sinister solemnity of his art, that the case wasra' 
serious, but hoped xinder proper treatment and strict regimen, he should 
be enabled in about three weeks to restore my friend to pe ‘ 
case, he furtherremarked, was one of intermittent fever, which had already 
assuined an almost continued form, and was complicated besides an en- 
largement of the liver—all resulting, in his opinion, from general mismanaye- 
ment, the immoderate use of quinine, strong cathartics, as well as ey 
stimulants, and animal food, , in the general rua of acute disorders, 
are never, et loyed in these latitudes. My friend was got promptly into 
on un! 


the following F, 
interval w iGnasel 


ree a8 68 , aud the fever likewise be, to subside, and finally yielded, 
aubange of long standing, to light doses of quinine, which, however, datin, 
from the last attack, was continued for seyeral days in gradually diminishia 


ee No wine, brandy, 
is case to combat extreme debility, 
tasted ; and the whole bill of fare con: 
arrowroot, for which was substituted about the 
which was the sole sustenance allowed until m. 
and was triumphantly * launched into life.” 


phantl. 
t delight, wu) 
fish of doctor's broth, with # stout red mullet in the rear.—Letter 
stantinople. 


from Con- 


R 


Junz 9, 1855.] 


NEW BOOKS, ge. 


OOKS POSTAGE FREE !—The New Order 


in Council reducing the Postage of Books, will now enable the 


Publishers of the following Works to sond them FREE of POSTAUE, 


to any of the Unit d Kingdom. 
198, Strand, June 8th, 1855. ey 


NEW and POPULAR EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
d Carefully Mlustrated with Drawings, Diagrams, &c. 
xtract of a letter frem the Reverend 'T. Wilkinson, her Majesty's 
Inspector of Schools :— , aed 
. — ~  Stanwix Vicarage, Carlisle, Jan. 19, 1855. 
Dear Sirs,—I beg to offer you my sincere acknowledgment of your 
kindness in sending me the parcel of Books. ‘They are indeed valu- 
able additions to our Educational Helps, and 1 shall not fail to recom- 
mend the: ‘oughout my various tours of inspection.—I am, 
: Dear Sirs, yours ae J truly, 't. WiLKoNSON, 
To Messrs. Ingram and Co., Milford-house. 


ALGEBRA, for Schools and Students. 4s. 
AKCHITECTURAL DRAWING and Engineering. 
‘By.R.S. BURN. 268 Engravings. 2s. : 
ARITHMETIC : A New and Easy System, with 
Diagrams. By HUGO REID. 2s. 
_ ASTRONOMY, with Mlustrative Diagrams, &e. By 
HIND, F.R.A.S. 28, : 
CHEMISTRY for the Young. By J. SCOFFERN, 
“MBS "as. ~ rt ; 
“DICTIONARY, WEBSTERS’ ENGLISH. Impe- 


perial 8vo. 
®: By R. Ss. 


1265 . 168. 
DRAWI NG and "PERSPECTIVE. 
RN. 28. 
DRAWING Plants, Shrubs, Trees, &e. By G. 
BARNARD, Esq. 68. 
BLECTRICITY, History, Phenomena, and Appli- 
ns of. By FC. BAKEWELL. Ys. / 


cat 
SUCLID. Printed in a clear and bold type, from 
the Text of SIMSON, 2s. 


GEOLOGY, for Schools and Students. By F. C. 
BAKEWELL. 72 Engravings. 2s. 5 
GEOMETRY, Practical, rendered Easy. By R. 5. 


BURN. 284 Diagrams, 25. 
GEOGRAPHY. By JOSEPH GUY. With Maps 
and 100 ies 28. (Ditto, Coloured, ds.) 

GRAMMAL of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Im- 
proved Elementary. is. 

INSTRKUCYOR, The. Consisting of Extracts from 
English Cinssical Authors,, A Companion to the Reading-Book. 


120 Engravings. 2s, 
MECHANICS and MECHANISM, Treatise on, By 
2s. 


R.S. BURN, 206 Engrayin; ‘$. 
MICROSCOPE, With 500 Engraved Objects for 
JABEZ HOGG, M.R.C.S 


Study. 1 - _ Os. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Elements of. By 
JABEZ HOGG, 305 Engravings. 4s. 

PIANOFORTE HANDBOOK (Wade's). Improved 
by JOHN BARNETT. 6s. 

READING-BOOK of Amusing and Instructive 
Lessons, 250 Engravings. 2s. 

SPELLING-BOOK, The. With 170 Deseriptive En- 
Gravings. Is. (Ditto, Coloured, ny 

STEAM-ENGINE, The: Its History and Mechan- 
ism. By K. 8. BURN: 177 Engravin 3a. 

TESTAMENT, NEW. Containing 2 Panoramas 
and 120 fine Engravings. 5s. 


The above Series of Educational Works is intended to supply, at the 
cheapest possible rate, books adapted for Schools and Private Study. 
The old system of instruction, by which the names of things only 
were prernye to the mind of the pupil, has long been admiteed to 
have been imperfect and unsuccessful. With the young it is necessary 
to speak to the eye as well as the mind—to give a picture of an object 
as well as a description; and the adoption of such a plan of tuition is 
not only by far the most effective, but also far less irksome to the 
teacher, and more pleasant to the pape. ‘The great success which has 
attended the works published in this Series, is a sufficient proof that 
such a class of works was required. 


Published by HensERT LNGRAM and CO., 198, Strand, London. 


This day is published, price 3s,64., cloth, 
MPERIAL PARIS; ineluding New Scenes 


for Old Visitors. By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Bravery and EVANS, l!, Bouverie-street. 


F This day is published, price 4s. 6d., bound, with an Illustrated 
: \ © “Cover by J. Tenni 


TORIES FROM A SCREEN. By 


DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
“Look here upon this picture—and on this!"'—Hamlet. 
BRADEUKY and EyAns, 11, Bouverie-street. 


nigel es ee ee, 


A Memoir of. the Empress of the French, giving full details of 
her most interesting career and antecedents, appears in the 
FAMILY FRIEND for JUNE. Price 2d. 


On BuAwukiow A pO. ADs eM XY. 
Every one visiting this year's Exh'bition should read the Cri- 
ticiem, by a distinguished Artist, in the JUNE Number of the 

FAMILY FRIEND. Price 2d. . Now ready. Sold Everywhere. 


o gas Y papa 3 he Peo UA a aR SaaS BR 
Full of good feeling, and practically suggestive. 
Also an. Ascent of the Righi, and Day on Lucerne. 
See the FAMILY FRIEND for JUNE, now ready, price 2d. 


This day, second edition, revised and SENT 4s., i 
NGLISH: PAST and PRESENT. — Five 
Lectures. By RICHARD CHEVENIX TRENCH, B.D., Exa- 
anining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxtiord, and Professor uf Di- 
vinity, King’s College. London. P 
and Sox, West Strand. 


London; JOuN W, PARKER 
ERDANT GREEN.—Those wh» have read 
this book should purchase CUTHBERT. BEDE'S New Story— 
“ WGER; or, Mistaken Identity: a College Sketch"—in the’ 1ULUS- 
TRATED LONDON MAGAZINE for JUNE. 
Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF MR. KINGSLEY'S NEW 
HISTORICAL NOVEL 1S NOW READY. 


n 3 vols., crown 8vo, Sis. Gil. 


ESTWAKD HO! or the VOYAGES and 


ADVENTURES of SIR AMYAS LEIGH, Knight of Burrongh, 
in the County of Devon, in the of her Most Glorious Majesty 
Yea es Rendered into Modern English, By CHARLES 

GSLEY. 


“The best historical novel, to our mind, of the day.’'—Fraser’s 
Magouzine. 

“The present is the most romance that we have yet had 
from Mr. Kingsley’s pen.’ —Daily News. 

“The book is noble and woll-timed."'"—Spectator. 

MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge. Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet- 
street, London. ° 


E LONDON POOR: a History, of the 


People from their own Lips; giving a Literal Description of 
their Labour, Earnings, Trials and Sufferi in their own “ unyar- 
nished '' language, and portraying the Condition of their Homes aust 
Families. from ff nal Communication with the Individuals at 
their Dwellings. ited by HBNKY MAYHEW. With tlustra- 
tions of the Scenes and People described, from Special Daguerréo- 
types by Heard, 2 vols. 16s, 

Also may be had with Seotion relating to “* Those who will not 
Work." 

GEORGE NEWDOLD, 8, Regent-street, Westminster; and all Book- 
sellers. 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ESSRS. HURST and BLACKETT (Suc- 


cessors to Mr, Colburn), have just published the following 
DEW WORKS -— 


The DUKE of BUCKINGHAM’S MEMOIRS of 
the COURT and CABINETS of GEORGE HL, Vols. Ill, and IV. 


the work. 
“the MONARCHS of the MAIN; or, Adventures 


of the Buccaneers, By G. W. THORNBURY, |.» Svols. 

The WABASH; of, Adventures of an. English 
Goatleynaln ai® apallyits. Ss LSaRI PCO AIRE, By J. R. BESTE, 
sq. 2 vols. 


: THE NEW NO 
The HEIRESS OL HAUGHTON: By the Author 
aE AT oC: 
y ior of + 
ih 1 ii. "By Miss PARDOE. 3 
wRUSTACE CONYERS. By JAMES HANNAY. 
or, Contrasts in Life. 
By Miss FANNY WILLIAMS, 8 vols, 
hy SAAN Sprains BUR iaa Shien na 8 SE nt 
NGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGA- 
‘\ ‘Ki 
Toop rh Tain ho aye Cian i 
Ficderateae trate Wainer Tak Fockibin Wie Peace Werctor 


“Emilia Wyndham," &e. 3 vols. 
“the NEXT. 1 NEIGHBOURS. By Mrs. 
tation." &e. 3 vols. 
The JEALOUS WIP 
.. Author of * Sin, Fontenoy,” &e, 3 vols, 
SECRET SEATRIAGE ; 
\ . 2, of Vol. Tv. tains Ka R 
ZINE for JUNE (No. of Vol. oe vanagh, 
joe Cenci—Ce' 
~mtrohdery = WtehpockoueMuae Stool Cover— Poetry—Thiogs 
know 


worth nge—The Tollet—Cookery, Pickling, and Saoh be 5 
ENGLIAHW ONAN 8 DOMESTIC AGAZING ts published in 
M iy wopen ny Numbers, and Yearly Half-Crown Volumes, all of 
w are 


ein print, Tho purchaser of Vol, I., U., or IIL, ts 
entitled to a chance In the annual distribution of Pour Ha: 
Guineas in July next, NB. The Purchaser of Throe Volumes hy 
Three Chances, lon: Pabi by SAMURL O, Bueron, 18, 
Bouverio-street, Fleet-strvet, London. 
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PRHE FREN CIL MUSLIN COMPANY have 


B. juet reeeived # large lot of that loveltest of all musing the 
TN 1Z ov a white gretud —Puttems sent free. 16, Oxfurd-street. 


ABLES’ CASHMERE CLOAKS, hand- 


somely Trimmed, 1%s. 64.; Heods, 88. 6d.; Valenciennes and 


NEW MUSIC, go. 


HARLES MANGOLD’S Latest COMPOSI. : 
TIONS for PIANO. SIX REVERI®S. Op. 23. Prive 3s.(d. 
WESSEL and Co., 229, “igi eoreeae by 


FMIRY LAND. Words and Musie by Mrs, 
MABERLEY. Sung wile success by Miss P. Horton, in 
_ her Luvertainment, and also by Miss Messent. 6 28., post free, 


JON CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
WAUGH end SON, 3 and 4, Goodge-street. 


Embroidered Robes and Frocks, suitabl 5 
ADDISON and HOLLER, 210, Regent-street. c Sets of Baby Linen, from 21s. At NUNN. the, SVENILE DEPOT: 


259, Regent-street, adjoiz:ing the Circus, Oxford-street. ° 


Re ASHMERE CLOAKS, 


PBRILLIANT, POLONAISE. | Composed. by 


F. EDWARD BACHE ; performed by him at Mr, Mellon's 
rand Concerts at St. Martin’s-hall. Price 33., post-free. . 
ADDISON and HOLLIER, 210, Regent-street ; where are pu’ ished 
all Mr. Bache’s compositions. 4 


YRIEVE NOT OVER EARTHLY CARE: 


New Song by the Authoress and Composer of “‘ When Sorrow 
Sleepeth."’ Postage free for 24 stamps. Also, a New Edition of the 
successful song, WHY ART THOU SAD? By EDWARD LAND, 

ADDISON and HOLLIER, 210, Regent-street, London. 


AURETTE.—The New Song, sung by Mad ime 
Thillon with immense success; written and composed by 
GLORGE LINLEY; is pubiished by j 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., London. Price 2s. 
“ A charm‘ng song, of easy compass.”” 


ae a eae Se eras 
‘L TROVATORE.—tThe favourite Songs of the 
“GIPsY," sung by Madame Viardot; and the “ Troubadour s 
homance,' sung by Signor taaberlik, m Verdis successful Opsra of 
“Lt Vruyatore,”! with inglish words, adapted by G. Linley, 
CRAMER, WALK, und CO., 201, Kegent-streei, 


NSTHUCTIONS IN SINGING, after the 
Mothodlof the best Italian Masters. By W. MAYNAND. Third 


ABIES’ WHITE C 
handsomely trimmed with plush, one guinea; Babies’ 

half wguines. All the beautiful Materials cat in the Huskies sol 

by the yard. Frocks, Pelisses, Bonnets (of the superior excellence for 

which the House hes been celebrated for thirty years), in the new aud 

greatly-eurged Premises, 53, Baker-street (near 

Exhibition. \—urs. W. G. TAYLOK (late Halliday). 


ABIES’ BERCEAUNEITES Two-and-a- 
Half Guineas; Babies’ Baskets to mateh, One Guinea. = 
ciennes aud Exabrvidered Frocks and Robes for Christening ihn io 
the same, epithe era ny ne nursery. Baby-linen in complute 
8 ot varied gealitics.— Juker-street (near Madame Y 
Exbibition).—birs. W. G. TAYLOR (late Halliday), eS 


EAL LALBRIGGAN sTOCKINGS.—The 

stout quality for walking, at 2s. Sd.; che finest, for full dress, 

15s, the pair. Made in brick, plain, aud face, as well as in the 

natural cream coloar. Under-shirts, drawers, and ac by the 
‘A 


original consignes in England, At 53, Bu kor-street.—W. G. YLOR 
(ate Hatliday). 


vO 
AA ARRIAGE OUTFITS complete in every- | 
WN thing necessary fr the Trousseau, as rit an the pha 


things reyqui for the Judia Voyage. White Dressing Gowns, One 
Guineas. Li Kid Gloves, 28, 6d. Cotton iloaery fs. éd.;, Silk 


4 


Buition, FP 5s. Hosiery, Gs. Ladies’ Patent Corsets, lis. 6d. Cambric Handker- 

Se Guasbity Buavt: dnd 0O., 201,'Reqent-atreet. chiefs." and Full Dress Gentiener’s Shirts, 68. 6d. In the now 

b 7 58, Baker-street, near Mademe Tussaud’s Exnibition.— 
INNIE DAL, by Madame Anna 


Thillon, in No. 654 MUSICAL BOUQUET, with chorus for 
four voices, price 3d.; post free, five stamps. Fair Shinvs the Moun, 
sung by Mario, 3d.; Annie Laurie, 3d.; Partant Pour lasyrie, win 


ADIES’, RIDING TiOUSERS—Chamois 
Leather, with Black Feet. Hide Cloth Riding-habits, the 


B d French words, 3d. Jackets lined with SUk, Fiye-and-a-Half Guineas to Seven Guineas 
rrssical perrier Office, 192, High Holborn, Catalogues gratis. Young Ludies’ biack Merino Habits, Two-and-a-Hulf Guincas. Y : 


Gentiemen's Supertine Cloth Jackets, 3: School ditto, 255. Naval 
@adets’ Outi cmnplere.—i3, Baker-sucet, nest Madame Tussaud's 
Exhibition.-—W 4G ‘TAYLOR Gate Haven), 


= en Soe acces Oe & psi 
UILTED EIDERDOWN PETTICOATS,— 
W.H. BATSON and CO.'s Stock is replete with every de- 
scription of Ladies’ Quilted Petticuats for all seasous.  Kider- 
down Quilts and imperial Coverlet Manufactory, 39, Mad:lox-street, 
Regent-street. 


APER-HANGINGS.—ihe Cheapest House 


in London for every description of Paper- hangings is CROSS 
Wholesale Warehouse, 22, Great lortlandi-street, Oxtord-street, where 
the Public and the Trade are supplied fromm the largest and most ex- 
tensive assortment in the kingdom, commencing atsixpence per piece 
of twelve yards. N.B. Estimates giveu for general Decorations, 
Feinting, &c. 


| ODGE 


Hi 


ENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE 


WOXKTE.—The six books are published in Is. numbers of the 
MUSICAL BOUQUET, beautifully engraved, and stric ly accurate. 
The six books, bound in one volume, cloth, green and gold, gilt 
edges, price 7s. dd. The Wedding March, Notturno, aud Inter- 
mezzo, 3d. each, The Scherzo, 6u., from tidsummer Night's Dream. 

Musical Bouquet Oitice, luz, High M.oiborn. 


——— 
> z 

OSEPH ASCHER’S MUSIC in the 

MUSICAL BOUQUEY, viz., Reverie, Op. 8, Le Sourire, Ca- 

price, and Les Gouttes d Kua, 6d. each, The Pepita Polka, Louise 
Yolka, aud his Vaillunce Polka Militaire, 3u. each. 

Published at the Office, 192, High Holborn; and sold by J. Alien, 20, 

Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row. 


) RRS AACA LES IS Se teense ees : 
rgy,HEODORE OESTEN’S FANTASIAS, in 

the MUSICAL BOUQUET, viz., Lucrezia Borgia, La Son- 
nambula, Don Pasquale, Guillaume ‘ell, Norma, and von Juan, tid. 
each. Also, his Gondolivd, 3d, ‘Ive Compositions of the great Musters 
of England, France, Italy, and Germany are published ia the Musica: 
Bouquet, at the Office, 1vz, Holborn. 


Hesey RUSSELL’S best and most popular 
SONGS.— Pull away, Cheerily; Cheer Boys, Cheer; Far upon | 
the Sea; Kouse, Brothers, Kouse ; Sunshine after kuin; Many changes | 
1 bave seen; The Lorus of the Forest; and Long Parted have 
we been. ‘All 6d. each, To the West, to the West; Parting Tear. 
3d. each; and eighty other Songs by this popular Composer. Pub- 
lished ata cheap rute, exclusively in the MUSICAL BUUQUEL, at 
the Office, 192, High Holborn. 


and LOWMAN, GENERAL 


L. beg to call attent 


study to rery novelty as soon ax produced.—AKGYLL 
HOUSE. 256 to 262, Kegent-street. 


ERDOE’S LIGHT 
CAPES, Waterproof, yet Ventila Respectable, and Econo- 
miecal. Intended for general use, not merely for Rainy weather. Capes, 
30s. to 40s. ; Coats, 40s. to 50s.—96, New Uund-street, and 69, Cornhill. 


OVERCOATS and 


WAREHOUSEMEN,—Siiks, >hawis, Mantles, Household | 
rns, Carpets, Foreign and Britis Damasks; German, Scotch, | 


ARP 

| Cre seer OPERAS in the PIANISTA at 2s. 
each.—N >. 183, Il ‘Lrovatore; 67, Nino; 158, Rigoletto; 91, il 

Barbiere; 120, Von Pasquale; 123, Fidelio; 57, Fra Diavolo; 63, Don | 

Giovanni, and 60 others (Overture and Airs). 2s. vach; post free, 

20 stamps: or 3 Numbers, 75 stamps. 

GAY and Co., 5, Conduit-sureet, Kegent-street, and 67, Paternoster- 
tow. Cutulogues gratis. 


menade Long FROCK COAT tur the Spring Season. This 
compiete G 
toge:her with the renowned BEAUFOKT RLDING and LOUNGING 
CUAT, is produced in the First Style, at most economical charges for 
cash payments,—150, Strand (two doors west of Somerset-house). 


WHE SYDENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 64d.— 
10% New Patterns to select from. Patterns, plate of fashion, 
and guide to self-messurement, sent free of the Sydenham Trousers, 


FAOLXLAND'S Novel and Fashionable Pro- 


NARS. M. A. BROWN, Pianist and Vocalist — 


: ¥ y and of every other deseription of gentlemen's and youths’ clothing. 
pupil of the late Sir, H. R. Bishop—gives INSTRUCTIONS | —SAMUE ROTHERS, Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, Hatters, &c., 

in the PIANOFORTE and SINGING.—Address 69, Mor imer-street, | 29, Duden’ sill, London. 

Vayendish-squarc. 


S W. SILVER and CO., OUTFITTERS, 
kOe. CLOTHIERS, CONTRACTORS. and MANUFACTURERS of 
Outfiting requirements, WATERPEKOOF CLOTHING, and the 
various INDIARURKER APPLIANCES. 
CABIN PASSENGERS’ Outiittin; hes aad 67, Cornhill. 

‘ A = 


ITANOFORTES for HIRE at CHAPPELL’S, 
£0, New Bond-street.—The best of every description vy broad- 
wood, Collard, Erard, &c., for Sule or Hire.—50, New Gond-street. 


ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 


Branch .. os - - 


»{ 3 aut 4, Bisho; te-street, oppo- 
H CO., have a greet variety, and are the Agents for the New bye a { sic the London Pavsins olen ad 
aicut Model. Prices, from 10 to 55 Guiueas.—201, Kegent-street. Vu ud gales es °° Liverpool. 


Samet Facrorirs.. = 
CABIN FURNITURE Do. .. . 


WATERPROOF CLOTHING Do... { 


Thus passengers and 
GREAT SAVING of © 
SHIPPING PRICES. 


++ Portsea and Romsey, Hants. 

Commercial-road, London. 

North Woolwich, opposite H.M.'s 
Dockyard. 

urchasers getuerally may be supplied at a 


| oy Brneieonciiaeomenge = vee cme BEALE, and 
Co., have a large assortment; and are the Agents for 
tis “New Model Harmonium.” 
guineas.—201, Regent street. 


GREAT BARGAIN.—For Sale a GOTHIC 


HARP, exquisite in Tone, with all the latest Improvemeuts, 
jess than half price. Enquire for Address at Mr. Warreus, Stationer, 
London-street, Fitzroy-square. 


ONCERTINAS, FLUTINAS, ACCORDIONS. 


‘ —The largest and cheapest Assortment of any House in Lon- 
don. ‘The above Instruments, Tanght, Tuned, Repuired, or Ex- 
changed. Instruction Books} published in ts. A List of Prices 
sent on receipt of postuge-stamp.—J. RUSSELL, 80, Goswell-streer 
(opposite Compton-street), Clerkenwell, London. 


HE POLY-HARMONICON will make 15,000 


Polkas for Piano, Daily illustrated at the Royal Panopticon. 
lt has now becomeso fashionable that the inventor has pleasure in 
announcing the Third Edition, price 3s. 6d., 5s.; Duets, 6s., 83. Seut 
tree for eight extra stamps. 

P. EZEKIEL VAN NOOKDEN, 115, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


me 2 
RARD HARP.—FOR SALE, a bargain, a 
14 very superior and fine-toned double action Instrument, by the 
above eminent maker. It is fashionably ornamented in maple woot 
and gold; and though without a blemish, and quite equal to new, 
will be sold w @n inimediats purchaser—together with a key, cover, 
fork, guage, and packing-cave complete—tor 45 guineas, less than 
one-third its original cost. ‘To be seen at 444, New uxford-street, | 
j 
. 
; 
| 


Tne prices vary from 10 to 55 


_) Nigh Mattresses, to measure, 3} yards wide, without a seam: 
also, other widths, in Russia, Scotch, Irish, and Yorkshire sheetings. 
Patterns cut: from each picee, the full width, and the price marked 
upon each pattern, sent carriage paid; or families waited upon at 
home if desired. A large stock of the best fabric of Linen Goods, of 
which patterns are sent.,—JOHN HARVEY, SON, and CO., 9, Lud- 


frate-hill, 
cy 
Conceivable Shape, and ality, 
At FIVE MINUTES NOTICE. 
Each Garment is Marked in Plain Figures at the 
Lowest Price. 
Retotl Establishment. Nos. | and 3, Aldgate, 
Corner of Duke-street. City, London. 
Firm—T. MILI8 and CO. 
(Assistants of Experivnce Wanted.) 


FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY’S 


MUSLINS surpass anything ev-r yet seen. The colours are 
most harmoniously blended; and ther- is a beauty, a delicacy, and 
refinement about them which one can scarcely conceive. They strike 
the attention of every man; what effect they will have on ladies may 
be easily conceived. We recommend every lady to take the earliest 
opportunity of obtaining a view of them. Patterns sent free. 

ii, Oxford-street; and at the Crystal 


THING for the MILLION. 
THE BEST Pcie VALUE, 


London. 


fbr PATENT .DUET CONCERTINA, 


£1 Us. 6d. and £2 2s., with Mahogany Box.—This nove! 
instrument comprises two Concertinas in one; each having unison 
notes, enabling a single performer—without diificulty—so_ play 
duvets or eee with an insulated accompaniment. It is also ad - 
mirably suited tothe voice, and combines results not to be obtainad | 
in any instrument of the description. — Tator, and six books of airs | cross. 
for ditto, 2s. cach, Inventors, WHEATSIONE and CO., Patmtees 
of the Concertina, as used by the most eclebrated performers at the 
public concerts,—20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, London, 


AMR SS TE RS is AR AES Be RE SST 
ILKIEN’S 25-GUINEA Royal MINUTO 
PIANOFORTES.— Hi. 'T., the original maker of a 45-Guines _ 

Pianoforte, hua, by the care hs» has devoted to all branches of the 

ob the + a reputation throughout the universe 
his instruments, unequ in durability and delicacy of touch, 
more especially for excellency in standing in tune in the various 


[MPROVED COLOURED SHIRTS, in all 


the new Patterns, pa mye or made to measure, a choice of 
post 


200 New Designs, 203. and the half-dozen. Illustrated lists 
with patterns for selection free for two stamps. RO! and 
BOURNE, improved Shirt Makers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing- 
(Established Sixty Years.) 


ODGERS’S Improved CORAZZA SHIRTS.— 


| Important Improvements having been made in these cele- 

rated Shirts, Gentlemen are earnestly solicited to suspend their orders 
until they have seen them. For ease, elegance, and durability, they 
have no rival. Sls, 6d. and 42s, the half-dozen, Prospectuses, Draw- 
ings, and Directions for Measurement gratis, and post free.— 
RODGERS and BOURNE, Improved Shirt-makers, 59, St. Martin’s- 
lane, Charing-cross. (stablished 60 wears.) 


@imater of our colonies. In elogant walnut, rosewo and mano- } I Figcsimiey sores IMPERIAL is one of those 
GiaScmactory, 2, 38, and 3, King Willlam-atreot, Londou-bcidze. | jul Wo 


\\7 IVELISCOMBE, SOMERSET.—To be LET, 

with immediate possession, a HOUSE and SHOP, sitaxte in 
the Market-place, Wivelisoombe, oceupied for the last thirteen years 
by Mr. Brewer, draper, now removed to Cardi, Rent, £10.—Apply 
to:Mr. Davis, Bell Inn, Wiveliscombe. 


OVERNESSES and TUTORS introduced to 
Families and Schools, by Measrs. MAI and SON, Clerical, 
Scholastic and Governess Agency Offices (late Valpy, established 
1883), 7, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, London No charge to | 
13, 


ANTED, LEFT-OFF CLOTHES for Ex- 
pee ane aaa conn tee HART, of 31, Papa fm 
‘and, contunue rice in cash for every deserip- 
of Ladles’ or aeaiving oe Pe tee ng AR uniforms, 
India goods, point lace, court trains, trinkets, and all miscellancous 
property. Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, by 
addressing as above. N.B. Parcels sent from the country will meet 


with immediate attention, and the utmost value remitted by Post- 
Office order.— Established 34 wears. 


ANTED, LEFT-OFF CLOTHES for 
AUSTRALLA.—Mr. and Mrs, JOHN ISAACS, 319, STRAND, 


Principal 

Bogxoks, justly called the Montpellier of 
. Rngland, for its salubrity of air, gravelly soil, exceHent drain- 

Sas sod cleauliness, Those who have Children, the Inva- | 


le } who wish to blend retirement and beauty of country | 
with a marine residence, should visit this delightful spot. HOUS: 


ite Somerset-house, are giving the highest price in Cash 
URNISHED, making from four to twelve beds, from 15s, to £2 2 | SnpoRile. Somerset-Douse, are giving the Righes Pe 
per week. For further particulare apply to the Port office. Boise Eines ruse: Svechoy set allaiooncoens beeen Ladies 


or Gentlemen waited on at any time or hour by addressing as above. 


—N.B, All parcels from the country, the utmost value remitted by 


mo GENTLEMEN VISITING the ISLE of Ue, AR garenln Crom ht Svat 


WIGHT.—To L&T, a CUTTER YACHT, of 18 tons, recently 
with a 


ted out for the season, and found Teawl Pishing- Spo eR EES 
tackle Wwith Two car Men Aten, weet KO LADIES.—A MODEL to ILLUSTRATE 
ments, with nee, close to the sea, ‘The st ws YRACTICAL DRESSMAKING ht Invention).—Mrs 
are equal to any in the island, being within four miles of Spithead, H BARRETT (Established 1810) has pul i a 2 pay ano earn 
four of Sandown, and +x of Porrsmouth, to which thore is & | out the aid of a teacher, her perfect method of Atting and making 
daily communication. ‘The fishing is good, and any wenctoman | Qreases in tho French and les. For com- 

iring the above wil! meet every attention, the advertiser having | bined with Diustrated Instruct! Patterns, to Mrs. 
Wi - Cogete cbr pha vienoe a = Niel enone nen me Barrett, 6 Upper Borkeley-street, oes. pate 
in rt large or small JoUses sent t, fee, op reosipt of an order g “4 
thor particulars, address O. H., Post-office, Bembridge, Isle of Wight. fhed-aiect, to Susan Barrett, Invaluable to nites’ Balas. 


gig she: HOME quality a | stantly recommended by the medical profeseion and all the highest 
| authorities on food and diet. Sold by Chemists and Druggists, Patent 


Qe eNes, suited for very large beds, with 


rment is now ready for ins,rction and sale. his article, | 


i 
| 


| russia or morocco, and sith J. Rodgers anu Sons’ raz 


OORT 


BEERIVES. — HUMANE BEEHI 
MARKIO?NT, are the best for taking the honey wi 
ing the bee . Newly Illustrated Deserij tive Catal 
penny stamp. — Marriott, Beehive Wareiousa: 63, 


VES, 

hout destroy 
prwarded fo = 
hurch-street 


EEHIVES, — NEIGHBOUR’S Improved 


COTTAGE BRENTVE. price 
peebives, with Drawings aod Bri 
Geo. Neighbour and Sous, 127, High 
London. 


Sa, 


Their Catalogue of other 
. sont on nid of two stamps.— 
Holborn; and 119, Regen.-sireet, 


DENEY’S SELF-ADJUSTING BUTTONS 


AL and STUDS may be obtained at the Patentees’, ADENEY and 
SON, 16, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, Londor. 


EMORIAL BEARINGS for FAMILY - 


AEMS. Send Name and County to the HERALDIC OFFICE. 
Fe, sea:ch, and sketch, 3s. 6d.; or postage stamps. Arms painted, 


Tussaud’s | fapaied, wud quartered.—H. SALT, Great Lurustile, Lincolii's-inn- 


fleids. 


TEW GAME of SKILL.—IMPERIAL 

CONTEST; or, the Allied Armies—Uegistered 5 ani 6 Victoria, 

cap. 100—a2 New Game, founded on a scientitic basis, highly amusing. 

Price, with men complete, Ss. Gd. aud 10s. 64; ivory men, 21s. Sold 
at all Fancy Repositories: wholesale, JAQUES, Hatton-garden. 


om ce 
AVIGATION.—Mrs. JANET TAYLOR'S ' 
NAUTICAL ACADEMY, 101, Minories, offers superior ad- 
yanteges to Young Gentlemen preparing for the Sea. References can 
he given to «ll the large Steam Companies and all the leading Ship- 
owners in London. ‘Terms moderate, wud forwarded on application. 


r 7 
AYLIGHT REFLECTORS.—Great 
Novelries.—Don t barn gus in the day-time. Send on to 
CAPPE and CO,, if you waut any dark office arehonse, cella’, or 
kitchen lighted up. Cappe's are undeniably the Lest—they never 
tarnish or become discoloured. Give a lookin at 45, Snowhill, and 
Judge for yourselves. 


ATEEL BISCUITS, the most valuable Diet for 


Invalids, Convalescents, and Delicate Children. 
commented by the profession «ud medical press as ‘*a beausilul and 
ureful mveniion. Sold by the Pazeniee, F. ALLARTON, 251, Hign- 
street, routhwurk, in boxes, at t«. Gd., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


\HE BEST BED for a CHILD 1s one of 


IT RELOAK’S METALLIC COTS, 4 feet long, 2 feet wide, w th 
tuoveable sides aud pillars, castors, and brass vases, price 2\-. in- 
cluding a cocoa-nut fibre mattrees.—T. TRELOAR, Iron Bedswad 
Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 


{CHWEPPE’S SODA, POTASS, MAGNESIA 
WATERS, and AERATED LEMONADE continue to be 
manufactured, as usual, upon the largese scale at thoir several Esta- 
bli-hments in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. Every bottle 
is protected by a label with the naime of their Firm, without which 


none is genuine, German and Brighton Seltzer constantly fresh. 451, 
Berners-sircet. 


Highly re- 


> ANY r 
URE DEVONSHIRE CYDER, 33s.; Cock- 
ager Cyder, 48s.; Hereford Perry, 48s. each, in thres-dozen 
hwinpers ; Plymouth Gin in one, two, and three-dozen hasapers, 32s. 
per dozen. The above are ali delivered to the Paddington station, 
hampers and bottles included, by bEN.JAMIN VICKERS, Newton 
Abbott, Devon. Cheque or Post-otlice order to accompany the order. 


fyHE EXCURSIONISTS’ 20s. solid leather 

DRESSisG-CASE.—Other Dressing-cases for gentlemen, in 
+, are the pull- 
olf pattern, 25s., 303.; the ro'l-up, 2is.; the box pouch, J0s.; the up- 
right, £2 25. and £3. Also, a Dressing-case made expressly to stand 
change of climate, £2 10s.; and the Tourist’s Companion or Writing 
Drvssing-case, £4 4a. BELLAMY SAVORY, Diessing-case Maker, 
at his new premises, 26, Cornhill. 


‘HE LADY’S £3 ROSEWOOD DRESSING- 
CASE contains Jewel Drawer; is of the fuil size; lined with 
Silk Velvet, with Louoking-glass, Plated Tooth-brush Dish, Jars, 
Betiles, Brushes, Combs, and cutlery complete, 30, the £3 '0s. 
pattern, with engraved plated fittings; and the 7 
Dressing case of superior fini-h £4, with the double d 
bound, pearl, bull, and Parisian ed pate 
SAVORA, Dressing-case Maker, at his new premises, 26, Corphiil. 


ATENT ILLUMINATED FRUIL-TxEES, 


Vines, Festoons, and Bouquets of Fruit, Mirrors, and Cande- 
labra, suriounded and surmounted by lfaminated Peuit—an elegant 
decoration for brawing and Dati-rooas, Boudvirs, Hails, Conserva- 
tories, &c. The Patent itluminated Faruiture is lighted daily be- 
tween Two p.m. and dix, at Bb. HURWiTZ's, Sole Agent, 9, Svath- 
aupton-street, Sirand. F. Larneit, Patentee. 


‘a > SE PONTTPTT 

ATENT ILLUMINATED FURNITURE, 

an entirely new and elegant decoration for Drawing-rooms, 

Conservatories, Halls, Ball-rooms, &c.; consisting of imitation frait- 

trees, gra ‘ines, festoons, and groups of fruit, candelabra, and 

tnirrors swmeunted and surrounded by illuminated fruit, composed 

of a semi-transparent material, moulded from and coloured to nature. 

—May be viewed daily, illuminated, between {wo p.m. and Six, at 

B. HURWITZ’S, Sole Agent, ¥, Southampton-street, Strand.—F. 
BARNETT, Patentee. 


Pps’ FARINACEOUS FOOD.—The 
best Food and Diet for Infants and Invatids. eS ee 


preparation is light, highly nutrivions, prevents acir 


Meilicine Venders, Grocers, Italian Warehsusemen, and Confectioners, 
in Is. and Ys: puckets, and tm cases, 7s. fd. each. Observe—all 
genuine peckets and are signed “Jas. Hards,”’ and maonfac- 
tured at the Koyal Victoria Mill, Dartford, Kent. 


TO CAPTAINS AND MERCHANTS. : 
AIR JEWELLERY. A new and elegant 
Mustrated Book. Sent free for Two Postage Stamps to any 
part of the World.—DEWUN#Y, Uair Jeweller, 172, Fenchurch- 
s.reet, London. 


AIR JEWELLERY.—Artist in Hair.— 
DEWDNEY begs to inform Ladies or Gentlemen resident in 

town, or any part of the Kingdom, that he beautifully makes, and 
elegantly mounts in gold, HAIR BRACELETS, Chains, Brooches, 
Rings, Pins, Studs, &c., and forwards the same carefully packed in 
boxes, at about one-half the usual charge. A beautiful collection of 
specimens, handsomely mounted. kept for inspection. An illustrated 


book sent free on receipt of two postage stamps.—Dewdney, 172, 
Fenchurch-street. 


- = 

R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN COD- 
LIVER OIL.—This pure, genuine, and speedily efficacious Oil, 
entirely free from nauseous flavour, and invariably and carefolly sub- 
mitted tochemical analysis, is now generally preseribed with remark- 
able success by the most eminent medical practitioners, in consequence 
of its proved su rity over the ordinary kinds. To ude auy 
subsequent adulteration, it is supplied ouly im bettles, capsuled and 
labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s stamp and signature, without which 

none are genuine. - 

Sold by ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, Straad, London, Pr. 
de Jongh’s sole Consignees; and in the Country by respectable Cbe- 
mists. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d.; Quarts 
(40 ounces), 9s. Imperial measare. 


ARING ATTEMPT to FORCE OPEN 
one of CHUBB’S FIRE and THIRF-PROOF SAFES. 


“ Wadham's Hill, Wolverhamptoa, 
“Fed. 9, 1855. 


money 
safe, and 
the arance of several very strong house! ing instruments 
which thay had broken in their attempts, and left them, it is 
certain that the thieves spared no e!forts in their endeavours to force 
it open; but we have much satisfaction in informing you that, owing 
ehog ee ppb nnn Largs peckowg 
Ww mar 
aks s “P. and'S. JONES. 
London.’ 


“ Moasrs. Chubb and Son, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, = 


CHURB’S LOCKS, with all the newest improvements. Complete 

Iustrated Lists, with sizes and prices, will be sent Sa ayer 
€©hubd and Son, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; 28, 

3 Market-street, Manchester; and Wol- 


31 DREN, INV. AND OTHERS. 

TS OBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY, for 
making superior BARLEY-WATER in fifteen mim has not 

i patronage of her Majesty 


is acknowl to stand unrivalled as an pure, 

gad tight for infants and invalids ; much ved for making @ 
deticions custard-pudding and excellent for ening or 
soups. 


w’S PATENT GROATS, for more than thirty years have 
estimahon as the 
‘and public parest 


* 
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NEW BOOKS NEW BOOKS, ge. Re CHINA GRASS HANDKERCHIEF | [ IGHT SPRING CARTS, also Dog Carts, or 


the best construction, at the ‘owresk prices. —WM. DRAY and 
CcoO., BE pencboer eat ca Swan-lane, Thames-street, London-bridge. 


With the New Sealop ieee 
Sent i 


_— 


Prince Albert. to. Od. per Dozen. 
HS reir vw Tes Tay wie chara 2k a uae aes ‘n. 4 *iSeacet eet es ee $ Se pum Pee RAsEH dod CHISE IHS Megenteeiseets Leadon, MASStES 0 Sigua of every deseription—No Family 
: y f 8 be without one, 8 fi - 
“Safe o amuse, tees, and charm very reader M ee rok I TLKS for the MILLION.— 200, 1000 yards, | pcan f'Wa DEAY and CO., Even-ianlonion 


0 HAIRDRESSERS and PERFUMERS.— 
ED to PURCHASE a First-class Business in the above 
line, in one of the leading towns, out of Lo! — 

Mr, Wise, 3, Cheapside, ondon. spe ice ‘adios Ween 


HE WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY’S 


PURE ICE, in Blocks, and their Refri rators (or loe Bafes), 
at the lowest cash prices, can’ be obtained o it their 
104A, Strand. Printed particulars s sent post ier agcAboney 


PERSIAN CARPET—TO BE SOLD, a 


Siscked gt glac: iy eS ad : magnificent assortment of br les and flounerd 
good of 


ssh arabs thea 
ALL ¢ SIR RUPERT: A Ghost 
Titer. ms wane “Fools rush in where Angels fear to 


snersy, 3 MARSHALL, and Co., London. 


The numerous changes 
besnohia hry by decease during ee p past year, and in the recent me~ 
morable ments, will render this New Edition of Mr. Lodge's 
Hage hd the most important ever issues, as it is the only work 
the type being constantly 


is made in its proper place to the date publication. 


Ce eee 
Gi: ROWNEY and CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE FINE ARTS. © 


Seppe ete, (See the Times).—N.B. The whole is ek 4 at prices 
hith ‘considered fabulous.—STAGG and MANTLE, |, 2, and 3, 
‘Lalcerereinere: and 8, Leicester-street. 


NEW “FLOUNCED SILK ROBES, at 
ia at 'S, 264, REGENT-STREET. 
Serlah 8, 34 Guineas. 


* Brosh Guineas. 
The Richest Quality, 5} to 74 Gui 


E BURNETT TREATISE o yn the EXIST- 


TE CHARACTER of the SUPREME BEING; to 


which if £ h awarded, 
tition an Ba Sy 100 nae JOBERT / RT ANCHOR "THOMPSON, 


MA. RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place- GUIDE to «2, aioe TING on GLABS, for pitt 8. 4, act Rabe contain rom signe to manly vars ae I 
Now seat he huehos of ‘“Indestructibility,"" price 28. 6d. GUIDE to WAT TER-COLOUR I PAINTING. Patterns sent per post Saar ~ pe es ea Forsian Carpet, 18 feot by 16 feet, just recelved direct 
ae er ne aCEn) alg tT Re : it too I id be 
BHILOSO H a the CROSS; or, RP. NOBLE. With an Mlustration in Colours. a7 OIRE ANTIQUE SILK.— | stitata moderate price ang. ae io Has Pad. to cinness 
oe at ast thinker; and such a volume as GUIDE to OIL PAINTING. By. J. 8. TEM. The Richest Quahties, 63s. the dress. Bookseller, 45, Frith-street, Soho, Londo: clgn 


evero and earnest 
this ae oes ee eth to his friends and spperesnis: —The 
Empire. GROOMBRINGE; and all Booksellers 


ee 

HE CANARY (Treatise on). By WILLIAM 
es per goog this universal fa. 

* t a really goo on = 
ee ee are William Kidd's book. Price 6s. Llustrated. 
GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 


Extra Lengths, 34 to 4 Guineas. 
Very Rich Blacks, for Mantles, 8s. 6d., no Aad 12s. 6d. per yard, 
Patterns sent Parte: 
Address, W. W. SHEATH, 264, igealicnirats 


bites mss oN ET ES 
ABINET, or IRISH POPLIN, WARE- 


-HOUSE.—Water (not Air) proof LADIES’ YACHTING 
CLOAKS, and Dress Lengths, all Colours and Styles. —DOUDNEYS, 
17, Old Bond-street; 25, Burlington Areade; 49, Lombard-street. 

Patterns by post. 


‘ON. Seventh Edition. 1 
GUIDE - srt PAINTING. Part Two Guand- 


@uibs: 0, bien aad SH SHADE DRAWING. 
RIFELD. Mira N aaa oe 1 
GUIDE t MMERRTELD Ad CHALK DRAWING. 
G. HARLEY. Fourth Edition. With Illustrations. each 1 
aut DE to PICTORIAL ART, By H. O'NELL. 
‘ourth Editio: 
GUIDE. to ‘LEVELLING ‘and “suRVEYING. 


GUIDE ‘to He “PICTORIAL PERSPECTIVE. we 
EEN, With Illustrations. 1 
GUIDE to FIGURE. DRAWING. By G. E. 
HICKS. With Mustratio wach 1 
pe = FLOW ER PAINTING in WATER- 
8. ROSENBERG. With Illustrations. 1 
GREEN’ 8 FLLUSTHA TIONS of PERSPECT. 
IVE. A New Edition. Size, 12 b; 
Either Guide may he had free on pet Eighteen Postage Stamps. 
Published by GEORGE ROWNEY ih 0G Manufacturing Artists’ 
Colourmen, 51, Rathbone-place, London. 


S4LMon, TROUT, and PIKE RODS, FLIES, 
Pcatsiniaaeisae TASKS ot os rts moe 


LASS, CHINA, and CHANDELIERS,— 
The Largest Collection in London, at the Batablishments of 
APSLEY PELLATT and CO.’ ulland~street, 
Blac'sfriars; aad 58 ind 59, aero adnan 


REIDENBACH’S WHITE ROSE SCENT 


is in great perfecti ris Cream, 
Kose Soap, |s.; Toke Sachet, ay acor a panies ‘Rows 
Mouth-wash, equally fragrant.—157B, New eet 


M® HOWARD’S Gio, Pees ate 


ee ea 
(pres SYSTEM of SHORT-HAND, by 


‘Art may be acquired in afew hours without the 
orga Forty fifth Edition, Price 8d., sent free per post 


, Sains 1 male Ran auis tcc VSN STS ESS 
HIONABLE SUMMER DRESSES.— 


W. W. SHEATH, 264, REGENT-STREET, has the honour of 
informing Ladies that he has just received from Paris the entire Stock 
of a french Manufacturer, consisting of Plain and Printed Floun 
Bartges, Organdie, Muslins, Jacconets, Cambrics, &c., and other 
Novelties in Dresses, Patterns sent to any part (free by post). — 
Address W. W. Sheath, 264, Regent-street, London. 


PENCE and BUCHANAN, from a 
(ate James Scott and Co.), SILK MERCERS and cxmebaL 
PERS. British and Foreign Shawl and Mantle Warehouse. 
Patterns free by post, on application, 77 and 78, St. Paul’s Church- 


aid of a master. 


as ‘*SGnoounninor and SONS, 5, Fatecnoster-rows London. 


eooooec0ocoeceoeooe:s?. 


BY WILLIAM KIDD, OF HAMMERSMITH. 


IDD'S SONG BIRDS—THE CANARY. 
The POWER of EXAMPLE, for GOOD or EVIL. 


Eire: Its Tints and its Shadows. 1s. 
GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. 


-EADEN COMBS for oe, gavaly 1 Darkening 


Second Edition, rs Is. yard. the Hair, They are recommend ity as su to 
Handsomely bound, price 18s. RNAMENTAL LEATHER WORK. A | ——-——_______ | arooametics, ‘seoursiy paaked, with ditestions fo 
GILBART P RIZE ESSAY on the Concise and Clear uae of this Art, by which ATTERNS of SILKS, &c., Post-free.— | 1 AkbuN' ld, Brout-coury, Ee E 


GREAT eg of 1851. With numerous Illustrations. | description of Oak Carving aay oS be imitated. By E. de COND) 


RANVILLE SHARP. Illustrated with Engravings on W = 
London: GROOMBRIDGR, Paternoster-row: Loudon: J. BARNARD, 409, Oxford-street; where every material | irward Patton posite, Yo a2 ection, and that they will | 1IJOU NEEDLE-CASE, containing 100 of 
for the Art may be obtained. Colonies, to King and Co., Regent-street, London. DEANE'S DRILLED-EYED NEEDLES, post-tree, for 1s. 


Auy lady enclosing Twelve Pos' Stamps, have ee ge and 
valuable appendage to her Work-Tabla treo free by return 
DEANE, DRAY, und Co., London-bridge. Established “cb yo 


E ART Sf’ CHESS "PLAY. A New 


Treatise on the Game of Chess. By GEORGE WALKER. 


NEW EDITION, WITH A DESCRIPTION OF THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


rien Binrmerineel dh encode dacieaebars: ES 
ps SPRING SILKS at KINGS, 243, 


In a few days will be published a Revised Edition of REGENT-STREET. Pat sent 
WitLiaAM TeGG and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside ; ra gosttre 
Hatfield, 78, raalnoges = Mael ALIGNANI’S PARIS GULDE,. with an| ich Erenc\ checked Poult de Sole. #1 1 6 the eat dress. ADIES NURSING.”—Now ee 
= accurate description of the ‘ Palais de Cristal,’ a Map, and B kek and Grae cre 1 i 0 " “ ae ies ar = NI 
DEDIComplete i Bw Lange Yo eral ai without the iPlaten, peion te Roa (with the Map) | Moire Antique, and other costly styles. = 9 ately curing cracked or sore nipples —BENJAMIN 196, Ox- 
oO au e 7 HL. 
; London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Address (for Patterns) to King apd Co "Regent-street, London. terd-strest. 4s. 6d.; by post, 


SOU TE the GARDEN. By 
CHARLES tio 
‘The Volumes ure sold separately, viz. 


M\HE “BABY’S” NEW FEEDING. 


BOTTLE —From the “Lancet'’—"We have seldom seen 


enchants hansen SESE 
TT SUMMER DRESSES at KING'S, 243, 


HE TOWN GARDEN, price 2s., is a little Sa EANCRT REET oF esha Sg 


YOL. I,—On the Formation of Gardens and Gonstraction sah aap book just published, giving. in a concise manner the best in- | “Finest Swiss Cambrics 3s, 9d. the full dress. #0 beautiful as the Nursing Bottles introduced 
fices, 776 Pages, and 1073 sr a formation upon the management of City and Suburban Gardens. oar den: ESS a by Mr. Sen 
Hen Ih--Practical Gardening. gue and. 279 Engraving. aoruer tof any Bookseller, or the Publishers, GROOMBRIDGE and 9 eg ete Soe Reames Franti lam," Oxiordestroct.”" "7s. 6d. euch. lam, 19, Oxtord-street."” 7s. 6d. each, 
6d. ONS, 5, Paternoster-row. - - oe |. 
£1 We. oom BLACKWOOD and Sos, Edinburgh and London. PE FR yen Wg i a * Ks PATENT WEATHER-PRO( OF 
Se. 62 VERY MAN HIS OWN BREWER; con- | Fancy Matecials in “i GLAZING for Horticultural Buildings, and 
Just published, with Illustrations by W AR Bi prive: th taining Pratical Instructions by which any man can brew his ‘Address (for Patterns) to King and Co., pervas-siett, Loaien. neral, exhibited at the ( Great Exhibition, 1851. aeeerst 
of the : Being the | Speer, ofa strength and flavour equal to the acumen : a pel a a aetna), CNEL Ks on receipt of four stamps, or 
Loudon Porter Horticultural Building Works, Chichester 
Services and Ancostotes of te a og ea ag aye at 4d. per gallon, Stout at 54.5 and a variety aaron ata proportionats HE BLACK SILKS at KING'S, 234, sib sm : 
Vice-Admiral of White. c. M- | expens», according to strength. No skill or brewing utensils required. SOS eaG eS A 
RONG MA. Wor. Coll., Oxford, and BF ee Pilasswerta How-'| Got ee ke arent ter Sage by Mi. OLS BEAUR aici Ge ee ere me ADMUND SPILLER’S BACHELORS 


man: 
brewer, No. 9, Avery-row, Lower Brook-street, Lon rs tees KEUTLES, all sizes, from 3s. euch. Also, to fit the above, his 
piuk-ACTING CUOKING rib imei PN ls. 6d. 

don 


sgis se Spiller, septa 3d 98, Holborn-hill, 


“APPINS’ “SHILLING” RAZOR, sold 


Gros Royals, Gros Decoese, and Widows’ 
Silks, from + 110 0 ” 
Richest Black Moire As “Antiques, and other 


costly st: 3 
Shawls, Cloaks, Ri Ribbons, Gloves, ‘Hosiery, ee pale cheap. 


Soe : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEX, and LONGMANS. 


NEW MILITARY NOVEL. BY THE a ich OF THE 
“ROMANCE OF — 


READING.CASES for PROTECTING 


. In One Volume, ee 2s., the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS during perusal, 3 (for Patterns) to King and Co., Regent-street, London. 
K HILTON; ‘The Queen’ s Own. PORTFOLIOS to contain Six Months’ Numbers, 4s. oor rrp Aion a perene ap Mag JOSEPH MAP- 
By JAMES GRANT, Author eet “Romance of War.” CASES for BINDING the Volumes, 2s. HITE AND COLOURED KID GLOVES. Mockgese-atcest, Ol, eae orks, 4 and 37 — 
This, original | Bowel by te oe vad EO May be obtained at the Office, 198, Strand; "gad of all Booksellers. ‘The Real Alpine Kid Gloves with the registered Eugenie id 
into gene! ul I. 
Mi keMeartenenSiaie wen | HENNY BANKS SIMPLIFIED by | hetero Sera ae Rediaeece | ]APPINS SUPERIOR TABLE KNIVES, 
OUTLEDGE . Parringdon-street. MORGAN'S SYSTEM. us made for bereft Sia Palace, Sydenham; handles cannot 
London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE an a | _tomimee te to tc Stmpe,_La0Y a Co, Ware rpHE PARIS GLOVE WAREHOUSE. | Sosy, bite Lott: 2° uectoere bares py 
plished; priot El pent or Specimen Part, y post. for Just im; reed, 4500 doses Real French Kid Gloves, London W: Moorgate-street, 
Sag ae Puli ton Se nay ORGAN’S PATENT PAPER and MILL- al cana Spring Colours Works, uaaield. ee ee oe 
Lt on whi win, BOARD CUTTING MACHINES._SHARP, 8TEWART, ORR hei Paris Sa PRN SRE hp SE RCN TOR. rg 
bpd with or without a As Teaching from the first | and CO., sole manufacturers, are now pre to execute orders for ake ag one CORIBE aa ap Pair. Sample Pair sent for 14 Stampa ry\O SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—WANTED, for 
holding a pencil, until anton Power is acquired of drawing | the alove machines, in all sizes.—Atlas Works, Manchester. Regent-strect Corner street). a YOUNG LADY requiring firm trea firm treatment, a good SCHOOL. 


(Uue situate in a healthy part of would pro! be pre- 
ferred. Address, stating terms ant the it the particular ania for con- 
veying an idea of wwe School, w 8. »» Onwhyn's Library, 
Catherine-street, Straud, London. 


ATH MANAGER WANTED, to take the 
Management of the Baths at WOLVEKHAMPTON PB gas 
cuusist of aor ey poh Tt I OL peo apse 
eS usual A ee Saye oper sere amor mat malice 
ven to a Marr’ uple without a young family. "The p rietors 
will tind Coulis, nate i Romie St at the Baths “ = 


Sous ‘Nature, or from printed Studies. . 
correct Son, pag to the eee Gate-street, Lincoln's- 


wasaet Si hers to the ¢ treet, Lincoln's- PEN SUPERSEDED.—MARK your 


LINEN.—The most easy, permanent, and best 
Marking Linen, Silk. or Books, is with the PATENT ELECTRO. 
SILVER PLATES. With these Plates « a, articles can be 
Ee ee teal ess enna a them. Initial 
aan 2s. te Pate free 


p42 GLOVE WAREHOUSE. 


RB CRISP 
Guarantee every Pair the best made at 
14s. 9d. the Half-dozen, Post-free. 
If not approved money returned. 
221, Regent-street (Corner of Maddox-streot). 


bi SENT POST-FREE.—BAKER 


and CRISP's sea peer? CAMBRICS, &c., at 


¢ Fea a 1 OF ai, 
(iiss F "EONDON; Exhibiting 


ble Objects of Interest in the Me- 


“hy JOHN Tes. FSA. 
rane London, in truth, is this volume; 


plished pai sates. a emma A 
book as you could wish ODELLING in LEATHER — PLAIN ~p 
eitogether as cheap, useful, and agreeable & k as y" yuld M Every Novel: A ante to send their tes! 
¥ i aa i ery Novelty in British, "Pieuth, and India ppl a timonials, with amount o. alary re 
fo mest with. There is so ‘much out-of-the-way reading in its ainpe 30 os oe Pe o Fatt Pre ih a ath Rasy rg - Orgendia Muslins, Beautiful Chintz Colours, commencing at 4s, 6d | quired to air. William Manby, Wolverhampton. 


the full dress. 
French and Swiss Cambrics, 3s. 6d. 
Printed Balzarines, 6d. per yard, worth Is. 
rent 1's. 9d. full dress, worth double. 
BAKER and CRISP, 221 and 226, Sng San 
N.B. Ladies’ Muslin and Cambric Morning Wrappers, 7s. 6d., 


ho Bazaar. The requisite Materials on sale. Tool Box complete. 
aie Messrs. Gilbert, 13, Soho-square. 


HEAP STATIONERY, &c.—Literary Gentle- 
men, Schools, and all who use PENS, INK, and PAPER, a 
eflect a saving of at least 7s. in the pound in Stationery by dealing 
AKTHUR GKANGER'S Warehouses, 9, Hi phan sh City; pice 0, 
Fitzroy-terrace, New-road. The celebrated Bullion Pens (6d. / 
dozen by post) neither scratch nor corrode. Ali orders over 20s. 
to the country. 


0 CHARGE FOR STAMPING PAPER 


shh fatrodecton of rowan Perce" Eaaminer, May. | Bo eu to ir. William Manby, Wolverhampton. 
Ses Dot tes Flee ATENT HYDRO-INCUBATOR.—A Good 


Retr for £5.—SI1G. CARLO MINAsI is 
persons to EXHIBIT his Py at nybRo- 


1 censes to epee 
asm any gigs. jsp France, cr Amvrica, at £5 per 
annum ‘0 persons wi Btveobasouoines riaee teacher 
pivfitable investment.—Aduress 16, Camdon-road: vad. 


| reverie London and Suburbe, FOR 


SALE—Kegent’ net oti Rem pm Pear ee Dalstun.—A) 
ee full ae tne ly soa ay 


yTICHOMANTA ; "or, de & Art of Decorating 
Glass to Imitate Neg Plain pape ee cies, nine age ap- 
Leds mae ro 5 6 ede Faroe Daria 


i beta tn in LADIES’ DRESSES, 1855. 
Rich Checked and Striped pure Glacé Bilks, £1 6s, 9d. the full 


INRA. pees seer 
OOKS POSTAGE FREE!—The New Order sun Buri, ici tee a ae 


yn Conncil reducing the sostane oF of Books, will 


Py ae fie United Kingda then FEES and ENVELOPES with Arms, Coronet, Crest, or Initiale. French 78. 9d. the full dress. ic ILBURN -—To be LET, or SOLD, fit for 
198, Bt and, June 8th, 1855. KODRIGUE'S cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4 . per 100; cream- Ditto Muslins, 5s. 9d. ditto. imcsedinas | cheuauetilet jaar Se ~ 

. eid Sena ‘full size, five quires for 6d.; thick nto, ‘fave quires for Is.: Ditto Llama (very fae), Si. pe rae scaarhh: ovue tiara kil detached VILLAS and 
THE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. ; Seron-paper, ts. 6d.perream. At MENKY Swiss Cambric, 3s. 9d. the pong ype ay age es ere Maggie naar Conveyances 
Ym handsome volumes, containing about 300 and numereus RODRIGUES SEE a Pio Piccadill Opera Cloaks (all colours), tinea throughout with silk, 1 guinea. parts of London every utes by cheap-fare Umuibuses 


aud healthy situation (the site of the 8 of the 


sey Vee ee ae eee 
at Kilourn,, are invited to view the . Kents from £45 wo 


and rauway trains, Parties in want of houses in an open, titul, 
oy pte 
Rich Buyadere Parasols (ol a colours), lined with silk, 7s. lid. 


Engravings, crown vo, neaty, bound in cloth, it, 2a. 6d.; or cloth 


cae einige, res mowing cage 7a. moroc pHotocRaraic APPARATUS and MA- 


pons haga two vols. in one, calf, marbled 9s.; morocco, TERIALS may be had, of the best quality, and at prices Patterns free. per annuum. Sewers, roads ree Yes completed. De- 
, x % tached i-detached VI th or without 
PiGGSW ELLs LIFE, of Dr. JOHNSON. With | Walks ep of Veto ne iti | Yer Pa oe Tee gis urs. a | Sal se usin, ep ole 
vols. ar iy 
“The. "HORMONS or. nd FEIN. 5 imbambn caer 2G Pe OE EE REAL CHINA-GRASS HANDRER- Uihos, 1a, St. George’s-tecraoo, Kiluurn. * 
; t VHE AKT of ENGRAVING on GLASS, CHIEFS. K ILBURN.— LE LD, i 
mite OBS Oi of | ‘HbA ; or, the Plan and 'E Names, Portraits, Flowers, and Landsoapes, for Ornamental Exquisitely fine, beautifully — -coloured Wreath Borders, ot ney — oe pa Peary eg Ret 


Windows, Vases, &c., either opaque or transparent in peecag ihe ay 

cessfully Taugbt in ‘One Lesson. The Instructions poe nee 

Rostase stamps. Catalegue gratis.—Published by T. FEIST, 2 
r-street, Brighton. 


“PICTURES of TR: TRAVEL = a SOUTH of 
A 
muucs TRA HAVELS. in in” TARTARY, THIBET, 
‘and CHINA, 1844-5-6. NEY 

A WOMAN'S “JOURN Y ROUND ‘the WORLD. 


MEXTRAUKDINARY TORULAS DELUSIONS. 


LADIES' CHRISTIAN _ XAMliés ENCIRCLED IN THE 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 
and a 4 cach, 
Sample Handkerchief sent by are of post upon receipt of Fourteen 


RUMBELL AND OWEN, 
Pa HALL OF COMMERCE, 


Building 
VILLAL No. 31, Priory-road, now finishing. 1 


AULTS under the ROYAL  EXCHAN GK.— 


iA. SUITABLE PRESENT for a YOUTH.— 
All Beers, Wines, and Spirits jo ug Soden Measure :— 


An Initiatory PHOTOGRAPHIC CAME or PORTRAITS 


By Dr. CHARLES Mat fnches by 3, with Chemicals and all paratus ! L8O imperial 
BOSWELL'S TOUR to the HEBRIDES. By R. ci m roca” wi Dried Directions for use. apereente Gn Ceme-Sh | = ee eee or energie ig ng Cea 
‘aa as: 64, a 
NARRATIVE ofa B RESIDENCE atthe CAPITAL | sian Dlg preheat eed age cnn ne pape pastaee HALL OF COMMEROE, | 3: $¢',S%tt'“Qcctch'aoa Burotg Burton Ales, bs. 6d, S0: 6d. a 
of the KINGDOM of SIAM. poaite the the Pantheon Bazaar. 38. 2d. Sherry and Port, in imperial pints, full fourths 


oa de on receipt of a Post-o: order. 


“FOR INDIA, A, THE | CRIMEA, ALDERSHOTT, AND TRAVEL- 
ATENT FUSEE CANDLE COOKING 
LAMP.—Will boil or stew a pound of meat in one hour—boil 
water, cees rice, » soup, &c.—giving at the same time a most brilliant 
Maps; fitted with a mirror, forms a reading-lamp and hand- 


a iSit “SONGS,” hin the Sixteenth to the | 
MBCOTIISH fis SONGS, from the Sixteenth to the 
a eRENCH BONGS, from the Sixteenth to ,_ the 


Nineteenth HN OXENFORD, 
PICTURESQUE eae YCRES < LONDO Past 


= 
# 
i 


245., 30s. Port, snperior quali 


REAL ALPINE KID @LOVE dozen; 
with tchet Chain tne Kori Fora, and Adare, Royal Bx xchange Vaults’ 


the Lat 
PRICE ONE SHILLING PER PAIR, 
Latchet Chain attached. 
In the undermentioned Colours for the Spring Season:— 
No. No. 
1. Draps Fixes—Fixed Drab. - Alma—Copper Brown. 


URE MIL. cases, rich silk velvet, Jjewel-drawer “and 
MADAME PF IPFEIeS vii LAN The Patent Fuses Candles can be instant , 2. Chocolate. 9. Black. Ring-cmen, ted nO Tr Companions, 
and the SCANDIN lk «Sag SI to ICELAND made of bara searine; wil keep good for years in any" pa gla + eee 1 ee ee ia ilo ag ye Blotting lating-boo tnt Papier, hinaks 
The TSRABL of the ‘ALPS: a History of the Per- | o¢c.e lamp complote--with one canister of cand Sapp att ita & Tend ‘Or—Golden Tan. 32. Coleste—Sky. isto, aa ive Tpenal aud Jewel- lor: 
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